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THE NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


OF AN EDITOR TO HIS PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


This is the season of gratulation among friends— 
of good will among all. The first salutation of the 
day from the merry lips of thousands, has been “a 
happy new year.” And to each and all of our pa- 
trons we wish many and happy returns of the sea- 
son. The new year is the time for reflecting upon 
the past, of making fresh resolves, and of renewing 
our calculations upon the future. ‘his is an in- 
dulgence which the Messenger craves of those to 
whom it has made its monthly visits in their ap- 
pointed regularity. It has now completed its se- 
venth year. During this long and tedious time, we 
have strugyled hard, rising up early and sitting down 
late, to make our Journal worthy of itself and its rea- 
ders. Within this period, time and death have done 
their work—they have taken away many a staunch 
and valued friend; but time and a kind Providence 
have raised up others no less loyal and true. We 
too have had our trials—Planters and farmers have 
had, with the returning seasons, their seed time and 
harvest—but we have had one long seed time of 
seven years. Our harvest is now ripe for the 
reaper; and we shail put in the sickle, to gather 
in and garner up the fruits ef our Jacob-like term 
of labor ; for within the last year our subscription 
list has increased largely, and fresh numbers are 
daily lengthening it out. Never has the circulation 
of the Messenger been as great as it now is. ‘To 
continue in the favor which we have won, we shall 
relax no muscle, spare no exertion; and the better to 
serve those who are friends, we are now purging 
our subscription list of all those who patronize us 
only in name. The making up of each No. for the 
mail, after it comes from the binder, occupies alone 
nearly two weeks. The obligations between pro- 
prietor and subscriber are reciprocal, and an [di- 
tor can afford, no more than any other laborer, ‘to 
work for nothing and find hiinself;;—we have tried 
it, and find it a hard task. In our literary cater- 
ship, we have marketed at home and abroad; we 
have gathered up from the sea and the land, and 
have monthly spread before our readers the costly 
banquet; and we can now promise our readers a 
corps of correspondents in the old world and the 
new—such as no paper in the land can boast of. 
Onward is our course. If the Messenger has 
been good in times past, it shall be better in times 
tocome. It has never had such a list of corres- 
pondents as those whose pens are now engaged to 
adorn its pages. To them, and not to us, belongs the 
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knowledge our obligations. And in returning our 
thanks for past favors, we beg them to have pa- 
tience with us sometimes, and bear with any seem- 
mg neglect of their contributions. We have 
bushels of these now before us; and every mail 
adds fresh supplies to the pile. With the growing 
popularity of the Messenger, such has been the in- 
crease of contributors, that it would now keep one 
person constantly employed to overhaul MSS. and 
do nothing else. ‘Therefore, if those who offer us 
pieces in a difficult hand, be occasionally kept a 
month or two in suspense as to their fate, they 
should not complain. Ours is now the oldest ma- 
gazine of its kind on this side of Mason & Dixon’s 
line. Near eight years ago, when we undertook its 
publication, we entered upon the work with many 
forebodings, for there was much to dishcarten and to 
deter. The trial had been often made, and as often 
failed; until the belief became almost universal, that 
no publication of the kind could flourish or live atthe 
South—and, though yet in the days of its youth, the 
Messenger is now the Patriarch of Southern Lite- 
rature. It is the oldest magazine of the kind at the 
South. Within its time, it has seen kindred at- 
tempts spring up and perish. But, thanks to its 
patrons and friends, it has now taken root from one 
end of the Union to the other—and is beyond the 
vicissitudes of the times, It is the first successful 
diagram, by which the problem of Southern Litera- 
ture has been demonstrated. And, as such, we 
send it out to the world each time of publication 
with livelier feelings of pride and pleasure. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 
OF H. H. BRACKENRIDGE, 

LATE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge, (or Breckenridge as 
the name is most usually spelled,) was born near 
Campbletown, in Scotland, in the year 1750, and 
was brought to America by his parents, at five 
years of age. His father was a poor farmer, with 
only sufficient means to pay for the passage of his 
family : and this he could not have accomplished 
but for the sale of some extra clothing on his arrival. 

The barrens of York county, in Pennsylva- 
nia, and the adjacent part of Maryland, eighty 
years ago, were pretty much in the same state of 
population and improvements, as our most remote 
settlements at the present day. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge’s father required the assistance of all his 
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like the Scotch in sisials he neglected no oppor- 
tunity in his power of giving the best education 
to his children. Hugh was sent to the country. 


| 


than by the qualifications of the applicant; and 
after some hesitation, gave him the place. This 
| situation not only required scholarship, but called 


school in the neighborhood, and was soon remarked i a determined spirit—for several of his scholars 
for great vivacity and aptitude for learning; the | were young men—at least several years older than 


teacher even complained that he discouraged his | 
other scholars. 


came a passion in which he manifested that intense | 


ardor and perseverance which characterized him | down, and spread terror around him. 


through life. 


It was the good fortune of the subject of this | |firmed in his office with honor. 


notice, to find a friend in the clergyman settled in| 


the neighborhood. This benevolent person, seeing | 
the passion for learning manifested by a poor boy | 


of obscure parentage, took pleasure in rendering 
him every assistance in his power. <A few lessons 
at long intervals sufficed to enable the willing pu- | 
pil, by dint of application, to master the Latin, and 
make some progress in the Greek, under every dis- | 
advantage, before he reached his thirteenth year. 
The Saturday evening was the usual time for re- 
ceiving instruction, for which he performed various 
little offices in return. At home, by means of the 
dim light made by chips and splinters, he conned 
over his book, or books; for he rather devoured | 
than studied them in the ordinary way. It must} 
be confessed, however, that Hugh was not as 


highly praised for his diligence at out-door work. | 


But he was not discouraged by his parents. His 
mother, who was a woman much superior in intel- 
lect and education to the generality of persons in| 
her circumstances, began to look forward with fond 
hope to seeing her favorite son one day a minister 
of the Gospel. 

His great difficulty was to procure books. By 
some means he had become the master of an Ho- 
race—every word and line of which he had con- 
ned over. ‘This treasure was one day unfortu- 
nately forgotten on a stump, and chewed up by a 
literary cow. The loss was regarded by Hugh as 
the keenest distress he had yet experienced. He 
was known to go twenty or even thirty miles to 
procure the loan of a book or even of a newspa- 
per; starting on Saturday night, and returning to 
his work on Monday morning. Toggs’ Manor, in 
Chester county, was usually the scene of these ex- 
cursions. 

Great ardor in any pursuit will almost create 
for itself the means of success; but when sustained 
by genius, all difficulties give way before it, and 
impossibilities no longer exist. Once, meeting 
with a young man who had made some progress in 
mathematics, but was not acquainted with the dead 
languages, he struck up a bargain, mutually ad- 


yantageous, bartering a portion of Latin and Greek | T 


for the acquirements of the other. 

The free school on the Gunpowder Falls, in 
Maryland, being without a teacher, he presented 
himself at the age of fifteen for the situation. The 
trustees were not less surprised at the application, 


himself. One of them attempted to overturn the 


The pursuit of learning soon be- | authority of the youthful teacher by force, who, 


seizing a brand from the fire, knocked the rebel 
An investi- 
gation was the consequence; and Hugh was con- 
He continued 
‘here about three years, permitting no moment to 
eseape without improving himself in knowledge ; 
and his opportunities were now considerably en- 
larged. On one occasion, he shut up his school 
for a few days to attend a celebrated trial for 
‘murder at Annapolis; and, when he heard the 
| great orator Jennings, he exclaimed, like the cele- 
brated Italian artist—sor anche pittore! I too am 
a painter! 

He remained at this place until he had exhausted 
the sources of learning near him; and his thirst 
| for knowledge urged him to seek more copious 
streams. At the age of eighteen, with the scanty 
pittance saved by him at the obscure school where 
he had taught, he boldly repaired to Princeton 
College, and presented himself to the celebrated 
Dr. Witherspoon, then its president. This was 
| about the year sixty-eight or nine of the last cen- 
| tury. He agreed to teach two classes, on condi- 
tion of being permitted to pursue his studies in the 
higher branches. 

At this time there was a number of young men 
of the highest promise at this institution, and who 
afterwards ranked among the most distinguished 
public men in this country: the Livingstons of 
New-York, Luther Martin, James Madison, and a 
number of others, who afterwards became eminent. 

While at college his ambition urged him to ex- 
cel, if possible, in every department of learning: but 
he acknowledged that he had no great aptitude in 
mathematics; and although he courted the Muses, 
and in conjunction with the poet Freneau, his 
classmate, composed a poem on “The Rising 
Glory of America,” he confessed that on his part 
it was a task of labor, while the verse of his 
associate flowed spontaneously. His task lay in 
belles lettres and general literature ; in languages, 
philosophy, moral science, or ethics: in wit and 
eloquence, he stood unequalled. He could reason 
well, had a fine voice, a fine person, and an eagle 
eye; the last are physical gifts which set off his 
accomplishments to the greatest advantage, and 
are almost indispensable to the public speaker. 





The narrowness of his pecuniary circumstances 
often depressed him. He used to relate an anec- 
dote of Dr. Witherspoon, which is worth preserv- 
ing. Happening to speak of his limited means 





and want of friends, he quoted this line from Juve- 
nal— 
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Haud facilis emergunt siasiaieiianilen ostares angst de domi. | * ae ai give you as si a horsewhipping as any 
“ There you are wrong, young man,” said the doc-| rascal ever received.” ‘ Excuse me, General,” 
tor; “‘it is only your res anguste dori nare,| | said war other, “I would not go down for two such 
that do emerge.” He also related that on one oc-| favors.’ 
casion having prepared a public address for a| In the following year, 1777, he joined the army 
young gentleman, whose situation in life was the|as Chaplain to a regiment, and for a year lived in 
reverse of hisown, and which gained much applause, | camp; experiencing the life of the soldiers, preach- 
he found in his apartment shortly after,a handsome | ing to them, and attending them to the battle-field, 
suit of clothes, with a cocked hat—at that day very|as in the time of the Scotch Covenanters. His 
commonly a part of a gentleman’s equipment. sermons of course were political ; six of them were 
After having graduated, he remained sometime | published in a pamphlet, and widely circulated. 
as a tutor; and engaged in the study of divinity, | On the 4th of July, 1778, he delivered a very elo- 
until he was licensed to preach, when he was in- | quent oration in the Dutch Reformed Church in 
vited to take charge of an academy on the Eastern | Philadelphia, in honor of the brave men who had 
shore of Maryland, with a handsome salary. He) fallen in the contest. An anecdote of him was 
continued here during several years until the break- | related to me by a respectable old gentleman, well 
ing out of the American Revolution. He was in| known in Philadelphia. The evening before the 
the midst of a wealthy and highly polished society, | battle of Brandywine, in the neighborhood of which 
and was greatly respected as a man of genius and|he then lived, a tall man, with a cocked hat and 
scholarship; while his wit, and superior social | military appearance, came to his house, and, with 
and conversational powers, always rendered him aj very little ceremony, requested that his horse 
welcome guest. He infused into his pupils a love | | might be fed—and said that after taking a walk, 
of learning; and used to speak with the pride of a’ he would return to tea. He was then observed to 
Porson, of the Winders, the Murrays, the Purnells, | direct his course to a spot from which he could 
and others, who were afterwards distinguished.| have a view of the American army. ‘The host, 
To this day, there is traditionary remembrance of | who was a good whig, suspecting the stranger to 
him in that neighborhood. be a spy, called in his family and a neighbor who 
The revolutionary struggle now monopolized the was present; they resolved to examine the saddle- 
public attention. He took an early interest on the} bags, which had no padlock: but these suspicions 
side of those who might be considered his coun-| were soon removed by finding nothing in them, but 
irymen ; for, having arrived in America when aja pocket bible and a couple of shirts rather the 
child, all his feelings were naturally on the side of| worse for wear. The stranger proved to be the 
the country in which he had passed his infancy | subject of this biography. 
and received his education. These were quite en-| Mr. Brackenridge, although licensed to preach, 
thusiastic, as is proved by the dramatic piece writ-| was never ordained, nor formally consecrated to the 
ten by him for his scholars, and which after due| ministry. As he grew older, he became convinced 
preparation they exhibited before their admiring | that his natural temperament called him to the 
parents ; it was called Bunker Hill, composed shortly | scenes of active life. Besides, he found himself 
after the battle, and since published in a miscella-| unable to yield a full assent to all the tenets of the 
neous volume. {church in which he had been educated. He de- 
About the year 1776, that of the Declaration of| clared that for two whole years, he labored most 
Independence, he left the academy and repaired sincerely and assiduously to convince himself; but 
to Philadelphia, having about a thousand pounds | in vain; and he could not think of publicly main- 
in the current money—but which depreciated so| taining doctrines, in which he did not privately 
rapidly, that in a short time he was stripped of the! believe. On one occasion, in conversation with a 
labor of years. It became necessary to employ | Scotch clergyman, he stated his difficulties. The 
himself in editing a political journal or magazine! other replied to him, that he was pretty much in 
for his support, and which he conducted with the same predicament. “Then, how do you re- 
ability. ‘The United States Magazine, which was | | concile it to your conscience to preach doctrines of 
the name of the periodical, abounded with appeals | whose truth you are not fully convinced?” “ Hut 
to American patriotism; and its contents were va-| man,” said he, “I dinna think much about it—I 
ried by poetic effusions, and strokes of wit. At|explain the doctrine, as I wud a system o’ moral 
one time it contained some severe strictures on the | philosophy, or metaphysics; and if I dinna just 
celebrated General Lee; and censured him for his| understand it noo, the time may come when I shall; 
eonduct to Washington. Lee, in a rage, called at and in the meantime I put my faith in wiser men, 
the office, in company with one or two of his aids, who established the articles, and in those whose 
with the intention of assauliing the Editor; he heads are sufficiently clear to understand them. 
knocked at the door, while Mr. Brackenridge, And if we were tae question but ane o’ these doc- 
looking out of the upper story window, inquired trines, it wud be like taking a stane out o’ a big- 
what was wanting? “Come down,” said Jee, gin; the whole wa’ might fa’ doon.” As this mode 
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of reasoning did not satisfy Mr. Brackenridge, he| In the course of a few years, Mr. Brackenridge 


resolved to turn his attention to the study of the 
Jaw—a circumstance, to which may be ascribed the 
unfriendly feeling manifested towards him after- 
wards by some of the clergy, who looked upon 
him as an apostate ; denounced him as one of the 
wicked ; and which led him, on more than one oc- 
casion, to retaliate. His writings display a libe- 
rality on the subject of religion, which is thought 
by some to border on free thinking. It is true he 
hated hypocrisy, but reverenced the Christian re- 


/was elected to the State Legislature, which then 
sat in Philadelphia; he took an active part, and 
delivered a very able speech on the subject of in- 
structing our representatives in Congress, to de- 
mand the free navigation of the Mississippi. He 
displayed on this occasion, a scope of intellect, 
which, in the opinion of the best judges, fitted him 
for a wider sphere of action. Here he had the 
|misfortune to fall out with his colleague—a self- 
taught man of some sagacity, but a mere popular 


ligion as taught in the Scriptures; he was only | weathercock—a demagogue, of that species which 

. = 3° la a : ° 
skeptical as to some of the tenets of different sects; | follows and flatters the ignorance and ecaprices of 
yet he did not pretend to call them directly in| the people, without ability or integrity to set them 


question, preferring to pass them in silence, from 
unwillingness to lessen that general respect for re- 
ligion and its teachers, which he considered neces- 
sary to the well-being of society. Whatever sa- 


a - P ° <<a 
tirical freedom may be discovered in his works, is 


aimed at certain professors of religion, and not at 
religion itself, of which he always speaks with re- 
spect—frequently referring to the Scriptures, of 
which he was a perfect master. 

He now repaired to Annapolis and placed him- 
self under the celebrated Samuel Chase, after- 
wards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Having completed his studies, 
Mr. Brackenridge resolved to seek his fortune 
West of the Allegheny mountains, as affording a 
field where his talents could be brought into imme- 
diate requisition. He accordingly crossed them in 
the year 1781, directing his course to the source 
of the Ohio; where there was, at that time, a 
small village, at the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers, now the great manufacturing 
city of Pittsburgh. At that time it was not the seat 
of justice of a county, but a part of Westmoreland. 
He was not long in establishing a reputation in the 
three counties of Westmoreland, Fayette and Wash- 
ington; and sometime afterwards, when the county 
of Allegheny was established, he was already at 
the head of the bar of Western Pennsylvania. 
There is nothing surprising in this, when we con- 
sider the nature of new settlements, where the 
population are, for the greater part, strangers to 
each other, and no overgrown reputations to over- 
shadow aspiring young men. Besides, Mr. Brack- 
enridge was a man of decided talents, with a com- 
manding person, highly popular manners, and a 
mind richly stored with various learning. He had 
a profound knowledge of men; possessed great 
address ; could raise a laugh at pleasure; could 
reason clearly, and make the blood ran cold by 
touches of genuine eloquence. He did not attempt 
the pathetic, either because he thought it a proof 
of weakness, or because it did not accord with his 
firm and decided character. He was, notwith- 
standing, a great master of the human passions; 
and could touch at pleasure, the secret springs by 
which they are moved. 


right. Some unguarded expressions derogatory 
to the majesty of the people, were carefully trea- 
sured up, and displayed by this man to their con- 
| stituents; and for a short time served to injure the 
popularity of Mr. Brackenridge. ‘The effect pro- 
duced by it on his mind, may be slightly traced in 
** Modern Chivalry.” 

When the great struggle, for and against, the 
Federal Constitution, came on, he took an active 
part—and to use his expression, “fought a hard 
battle in its defence.” Findlay, Gallatin and oth- 
ers, with whom he afterwards acted in the Wes- 
tern Insurrection, were in the opposition. ‘The 
parties of federal and anti-federal, ended with the 
adoption of the Constitution. ‘The original ele- 
ments of these parties became commingled, after 
having been distributed like the types of the printer. 
Luther Martin and Patrick Henry, the most ar- 
dent opposers of the Constitution, took their stand 
with the federal administration, under Washington 
and Adams. Mr. Madison, Mr. Brackenridge and 
others, united with Gallatin and Findlay in con- 
demning some of the prominent measures of that 
administration. Hence, the names of federal and 
anti-federal, have nothing in common with the 
subsequent division of parties, into federal and 
democrat, or republican. ‘The names are apt to 
lead into error those who are not acquainted with 
the minute history of our political parties. 

Mr. Brackenridge prospered in his profession. 
In the course of ten or twelve years, he laid the 
foundation of a fortune, married, built a large and 
commodious dwelling, and was universally respected 
for his integrity and talents. As is generally the 
case with popular lawyers, he was looked up to as 
the champion of popular rights. He defended the 
twelve individuals, indicted for tarring and feather- 
ing an exciseman of the name of Graham; and was 
‘employed in the “ great case” of the seventy dis- 
| tillers, who were prosecuted for not entering their 
| stills according to law. A popularity of this kind 
no doubt led to some inconvenience, as it in some 
measure identified him with opinions and move- 
ments which he did not always approve. Neither 
did he escape those personal rencounters, so apt to 
prevail in the new settlements, which seem to be 
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the unavoidable consequence of the “ele pay dian against them ; wl seats owing to the first 


rude state of society and 1aanners. 


In not less} attempt at direct taxation by the British Parliament 


than four or five occasions, he was obliged, in self-| over the colonies, the most prominent cause of the 


defence, to engage in personal combat; and thanks, revolution, being an excise law. 


to a powerful muscular frame, and early training | 
to athletic exercises, he came off victorious, except | 


ground until others interposed. 
seing in the habit of speaking contemptuously 
of the practice of duelling, and making rather light 


. - ! 
of the virtue of personal bravery, an idea prevailed | 


with some that he was deficient in courage. In- 
duced by this circumstance, perhaps, a man of a 
bullying character, to whom he had given offence, 
had a design of challenging him, in the hope that 
he would refuse, and by that means afford an op- 
portunity of posting and degrading him in the es- 
timation of the people. ‘This person, consulting 
with a friend, to whom he communicated his de- 
sign, was told that he must not count too con- 
fidently on what such a man as Brackenridge 
right do, or might not do, as he was one of those 
whose course no one could know until determined 


by cireumstances,—and that it might not be safe | 


to rely on his not fighting, notwithstanding his 
contempt of the practice of duelling. He was, 
what Carlyle, in his grotesque style, calls a reality. 
The last of these adventures was with a person 
of the name of Simpson, who followed him into 
the back room of a tavern and drew a small 
sword; the assailant was instantly levelled with a 
chair—his sword dashed from his hands, and the 
** Scribe in blue” (as Mr. Brackenridge called him- 
self in a humorous poem,) seized the “ Wight in 
red” and placed him on the fire, from which he 
was not rescued without considerable injury to his 
garments. 

We now approach the most important epoch in 
the life of him, who is the subject of this notice, 
now in the forty-fourth year of his age. In the 
lives of most persons, there is a crisis, which, like 
the turning incident of the drama, fixes the denoue- 
ment, or catastrophe. The epoch to which we 
refer is the Western, or Whiskey Insurrection, as 
it is called, in which Mr. Brackenridge took an 
important, dangerous, but honorable part, although 
his conduct at the time was misrepresented by his 
enemies, and was, for a while, misunderstood. He, 
however, finally triumphed, and lived to see the 
clouds which lowered over his reputation, scattered 
and dispersed by truth and justice, although the 
enmity of individuals, who shall not be named here, 
continued to attend him. He was not a man tobe 
put down in personal conflicts of any kind, and no 
one ever sent him an Oliver, without receiving a 
Roland in return. 

Excise laws were particularly odious in Pennsyl- 
vania, partly owing to the number of emigrants | 
from Ireland, who brought with them strong pre- 


in one instance, when he received a irenehenses 
blow with a club on the shoulder, but stood his | 





After the revo- 
lutionary war, the state being pressed for means, 
laid a duty on distilled spirits, to be collected from 
the distillers, who were required to enter, or register 
their stills. This law was soon found to be ex- 
tremely unpopular ; the people would not distinguish 
between a law of their own legislature, and the 
attempt to bind them in all cases whatsoever by a 
legislative body in which they were not repre- 
sented. The enlightened statesman fixed his eye 
on the principle, ‘“‘ taxation and representation, in- 
separable,” while the great body of the people 
looked no higher than the excise, the odious name 
of the law by which power was manifested to them. 

The attempts made to enforce the state excise, 
only led to open resistance, which the state autho- 
rity was too weak to put down. ‘The opposition to 
it was expressed in the same manner as the patri- 
otic opposition to the British Stamp Act; liberty 
poles were erected, and people assembled in arms, 
chased off the officers appointed to enforce the 
law, tarred and feathered some of them, and com- 
| pelled others to resign. Their object was to com- 
pei a repeal of the law, but they had not the least 
idea of subverting the government. They did not 
stop to reflect that this was revolution, and not a 
constitutional mode of procuring the repeal of an 
odious law, by alawful expression of public opinion. 
They only followed, as they supposed, the recent 
example of the American Revolution; and we should 
be guilty of great injustice if we were to judge 
their conduct by the more enlightened ideas on 
these subjects, which generally prevail throughout 
our country at the present day. In the Western 
parts of the state, the ‘violence of opposition to 
the excise law rose to a higher pitch than in the 
Eastern, on account of their peculiar situation. 
Whiskey was almost the only article they could 
take to market, as they could not descend the Ohio, 
and there was nothing but a packhorse path across 
the mountains. The law was therefore partial and 
oppressive, even as compared to the portion of the 
state on the East of the mountains. 

Their state excise law, after remaining some 
years a dead letter, was repealed, a circumstance 
which was not likely to incline the people to submit 
to a similar law, soon after passed by Congress, at 
the suggestion of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury. The people throughout the state, 
at least in the agricultural portions of it, were in- 
dignant, and once more raised their liberty poles. 
In the West, the popular indignation was such, 
that no one, for sometime, ventured to stand up in 
favor of the law. There was a peculiar hardship 
in their situation: almost every considerable farmer 
was a distiller for himself and his poorer neigh- 
‘bors, as it was necessary that their surplus igrain 
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niet be distilled; - veiiden, as te idtingieney’ 
of the distillers was only cognizable in the federal 
court of Philadelphia, a single suit was enough to 
sink a man’s plantation. It was with some diffi- 
culty that any one could be found to accept the 
office of inspector in the Western district, on ac- 
count of the unpopularity of the law, and of which, 
the representatives in Congress had been instructed 
by the state legislature to procure the repeal.* 

In this inflammatory state of the public mind in 
the West, all that was necessary was to apply the 
torch to kindle a blaze. The first outbreak was 
in the harvest-field, after the marshal had served 
his last process against the delinquent distillers. 
He was driven off and fired upon; an unpremedi- 
tated rising took place for many miles around, and 
the next day, early in the morning, a mob, led by 
a man of little note, of the name of Holeroft, (the 
author of some manuscript pasquinades, stuck up 
at cross roads, signed “ ‘Tom the Tinker,”) appear- 
ed before the residence of the inspector, seven 
miles from Pittsburg. ‘They were fired upon from 
the negro houses, some of them killed and wounded, 
on which they retreated. The day following, a 
great number of persons assembled at a place called 
Couch’s Fort, some miles from the scene of action. 
The venerable clergyman of the neighborhood, Mr. 


violence, but such was the state of exasperation 
which prevailed, that no attention was paid to his 
exhortations, although, on other occasions, they 
were accustomed to show the utmost deference to 
their spiritual counsellor, as is the case with the 
Scotch Irish in general. About five hundred then 
marched to a second attack, under the command 
of a Major McFarlane, who had been an officer of 
the revolution, and of good standing and character. 
In the meantime, a reinforcement of twelve men 
had arrived at the inspector’s from the Pittsburg 
garrison, under Major Kirkpatrick, formerly of the 
army. A deputation was sent with a flag to de- 
mand the commission of the inspector; and this 
seemed to be the object of the assemblage, under 
the notion, that if deprived of the commission, the 
officer would be compelled to cease to act as such. 
The commission was refused, and the attack com- 
menced, and continued but fifteen minutes, when it 
was thought that a flag had been exhibited from 
the house, on which Major McFarlane stepped out 
with a white handkerchief on the end of a stick. 
He was mortally wounded by a shot from the house. 
The attack was renewed with fury, and the pro- 
perty burnt down and destroyed, but no one was 
injured after the surrender; the soldiers, and the 
volunteers in defence of the place were dismissed, 
although the conduct of some among the mob, 


*The gentleman who did accept, had been highly popu- 
lar; but lost his popularity in consequence, as he had been 
previously opposed to the law, and it was alleged that he 
ad accepted on account of the emoluments of office. 





© as such as might be vapid on such an occa- 


sion. 

The reader can readily imagine the state of the 
country, which followed those lawless acts of vio- 
lence, and the exaggerated accounts which tra- 
velled across the mountains. The peaceful citi- 
zens in the towns were alarmed; in the country 
generally the people became infuriated, as is usually 
the case where blood hasbeen shed; all regular occu- 
pation might be said to be at an end, and the course 
of law completely arrested. Yet nothing like 
direct treason against the government possessed 
their minds; they thought only of the bad law, 
and, as they believed, the bad men who lent their 
aid to enforce it. Their attachment to the govern- 
ment of the state, and of the union, was not im- 
paired; they had no idea of any thing further than 
procuring a repeal. 

Meetings were held over the whole of the four 
Western counties, and some of the adjoining coun- 
ties of Virginia. But the popular phrenzy had not 
yet found a leader to give it the form of rebellion, 
or insurrection, to use the milder phrase adopted 
at that period. At length a lawyer of the name 
of Bradford, who resided at Washington, came 
forward in this character. He was a shallow, vain 


iman, with some talent for popular declamation, 
Clark, attempted to dissuade them from acts of 


but without forecast, without definite plan or object, 
or capacity to lead and organize; he was merely 
actuated by the foolish vanity of being for a time 
a popular idol. 

Mr. Brackenridge, thus far, had taken no part 
in the cause, except in the way of his profession 
in suits in court; he held, and freely expressed, 
the same opinions with the people generally, on 
the subject of the excise laws. On the 2lIst of 
July, (1794,) four days after the burning of the in- 
spector’s house, he received a note, inviting him 
to attend a meeting, to be held at the Mingo meet- 
ing house. He tore it up, and threw it into the 
fire-place. Next day, Col. Neville, the son of the 
inspector, who might be regarded as the officer, 
called and inquired, whether he had not received a 
note of invitation to the meeting. Yes, and here 
are the fragments, producing them from the grate. 
“Do you go?” “No; | look upon such meetings, 
after the recent acts, as treason, at least on the 
part of those who encourage opposition.” The 
inspector declared that he wished him to go; 
it might do good; he might restrain the people 
from further excesses; he might point out to them 
the impropriety of their conduct. He yielded to 
these and other solicitations, but on condition that 
he should be accompanied by four or five of the 
citizens, the Chief Burgess among the rest, in 
order to bear witness of his words and actions. 
This being arranged, he went to the meeting, in the 
sincere desire of being able to do something to 
check the progress of violence and disorder. Here 
was a large assemblage; there seemed to be a 
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sliamitiy on every countenance ; uneasiness, dis- 
trust, distance and reserve—and with the most 
prominent actors in the late riots—anger and des- 
peration, expressed in their looks. ‘There appeared 
to be two distinct classes of people, or rather por- 
tions; those already involved by participating in 
the acts of violence, and those not involved. ‘The 
first, would naturally seek to involve the whole 
county, for their own security, at least in order to 
lessen their own offence, by implicating a greater 
number. Col. Cook, a gentleman of fortune, and | 
high standing, was chosen Chairman, and Craig | 
Richie, Esq., of Cannonsburg, Secretary. Brad-| 
ford, and a person of the name of Marshall, who 
had been active at other meetings, had at first re- 
fused to attend, but were threatened with vengeance | 
if they did not, after having encouraged the people | 
in the course they had pursued. They were, in| 





that might be made ; 


oid Mr. Ruccleniins advanced sonia to the 
middle of the house, and opposite the Chairman, 
and began his speech, slowly and irregularly, for the 
current of the people’s prejudices seemed to be 
strongly against him. He first opened the reasons 
why the few persons from Pittsburgh came there ; 


they were not instructed, nor had they any delegated 


powers to agree, or disagree, on any proposition, 
they came only to hear and 
report. He then took various methods of divert- 
ing the attention of the audience from the speech 
‘that had preceded his. Sometimes, he would 
give a sarcastic stroke at the excise, and the in- 
ventors of it; and then, tell some droll story thereto 
relating, in order, as I apprehend, to unbend the 
mind of the audience from the serious tone to which 
it had been wrought up. He viewed the sub- 
ject before him in various lights ; and then entered 


fact, not leaders of the mob, but driven before it. / warmly on his main arguments, which was to dis- 
The chair was addressed by Benjamin Parkinson, | suade the audience from the first proposition. He 
an active leader at the destruction of the office, a|told them in direct words, “that he hoped they 


man who was for no half-way means. “1 wish to, | 
know, said he, “ whether what we have done is| 
right or wrong, and whether we are to be sup- 
ported or left to ourselves.” 

Such an issue was entirely unexpected by Mr. 
Brackenridge, and he felt an agony of mind; for if’ 
he voted on it, he might involve himself in the | 
guilt of treason; or, in the present exasperated 
state of the people, if in a minority, he might not 
live to return home. Besides, even if these dan- 
gers did not stare him in the face, if he ventured 
to oppose the majority, his popularity would be 
sacrificed, of which he could not be insensible, es- 
pecially as he was at that time, before the people 
as a candidate for Congress, with almost a cer- 
tainty of being elected. He was also attached to 
the people among whom he had risen to distinc- 
tion; he saw among them many personal friends, 
and he was distressed at the perilous situation in 
which he saw them placed. 

Bradford followed in support of Marshall’s reso- 
lution, in a violent and intemperate speech ; jus- 
tified all that had been done, and called on the 
meeting to pledge themselves in its support. After 
he sat down, a dead silence ensued. There seemed 
but a moment between treason on the one hand 
and popular odium on the other. Every eye was 
turned to Mr. Brackenridge, who was expected to 
speak. We shall here use the words of an eye- 
witness, Mr. Semple, one of the gentlemen who 
had accompanied him from Pittsburgh. ‘“ Brad- 
ford began a most violent and inflammatory ora- 
tion, in support of Marshall’s motion. I observed 


Mr. Brackenridge, who was seated at the west 
end of the church, and opposite to the principal 
part of the Pittsburghers, (seated by the members 
at the east corner,) in great agitation, often throw- 
ing his head down on his hand, in the attitude of 


desirous of renewing the argument. 





study. 


At length, Mr. Bradford’s speech being 





would not involve the whole country in a crime, 
which could not be called less than high treason ; 
that this would certainly bring the resentment of 
the general government on us, and there would be 
‘none to intercede. The audience seemed petrified 
and thunderstruck with such observations; and 
when he had done speaking, not a person soomed 
Silence en- 
sued for some time, and then the company broke 
up; some went to drink at the spring, and others, 
in little knots, or clubs, were scattered over the 
ground.” 

The foregoing graphic sketch, which gives bud 
a very imperfect outline of the speech, exhibits the 
genuine orator, and a real occasion for the display 
of that rare talent. It was no stump speech, nor 
occasional display; but the fate of the country, and 
of the speaker himself, depended upon it. His object 
was to check the progress of the insurrection in 
the bud, by drawing at once the line between those 
who were committed, and those who had yet done 
no criminal act. He acted powerfully on the fears 
of the latter, by withdrawing the curtain which 
concealed the gulph before them ; he held them up 
as mediators for their fellow-citizens with the gene- 


,|ral government, and dwelt upon the certainty of an 


amnesty, or oblivion of the past, by a suitable appli- 
cation to the President, who had uniformly pursued 
this course, in preference to putting down opposi- 
tion to the Jaws by military force. He ended by 
recommending a meeting of delegates from every 
township, which should represent the whole Western 
country, and urged the propriety of arresting at this 
point, all further display of forcible resistance to the 
laws, until the whole West should be consulted. 
There were many who were gratified at the 
course which things had now taken, although no 
one was willing to acknowledge it; while those 
who had participated in the recent acts of violence, 
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especially the leaders, were enraged, and mani- 
fested it by their looks and gestures. Mr. Brack- 
enridge, and his associates, thought it prudent to 
withdraw. The meeting re-assembled, but did noth- 
ing but adopt the proposition of calling a large 
meeting of delegates from each township. Mr. 
Brackenridge was convinced that this proposition, 
so obviously reasonable, would be adopted, and thus 
take the business out of the hands of promiscuous 
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|neighborhood, so that it might be given out that 
\they had gone. 

In the meantime, Bradford, with four others, 
| addressed a circular, or rather, order, to the colonels 
‘of militia in the Western counties, requiring them 
‘to assemble in arms at Braddock’s field, for the 


| ° ° . . . 
|ostensible purpose of pulling down the inspector's 


office, and banishing the traitors from Pittsburg. 
| Bradford became alarmed at the boldness of this 





assemblages, which were no better than mobs. | step, issued countermanding orders, and soon after, 
He was of opinion, that the way to control the | ata meeting held at Washington, impudently denied 
people on this occasion, was to contract their power | that he had issued the latter, having in the mean- 
into a delegation, and by condensing this, still fur-|time been threatened by his own partizans. Mr. 
ther, into a standing committee. It was this course | James Koss, then a Senator in Congress, attended 
which he afterwards followed up with so much ad-| the meeting, and endeavored to dissuade them from 


5S 


dress, and which enabled him, in conjunction with | going to the assemblage at Bradduck’s field, but 
Mr. Gallatin, to put an end to the insurrection | without success, and only proved how little use 
before the army had crossed the mountains to sub- | there was in any direct appeal to their reason; yet 
due it by the bayonet. For the present, Mr. Brack- | Mr. Brackenridge was afterwards censured for re- 
enridge had given a serious stab to his popularity, | sorting to address, and by indirection, to accom- 
by his speech. He had made bitter personal ene-| plish the objects in which the direct means had 
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mies among those, who had been guilty of open 
acts of violence ; and of course, he must expect 


to be denounced as a traitor to a cause in which | 


he had never engaged, because he had been willing 
to unite with them in procuring the repeal of an 
oppressive law, but never thought of open resis- 
tance, much less of overturning the government. 

An act was perpetrated on the 26th of July, for 
which it is difficult to assign a sufficiently rational 
motive; for, instead of strengthening the cause of 
the opposition to the law, it had a tendency to 
weaken it, by revolting the minds of the more con- 
siderate. This was the robbing of the mail by Brad- 
ford and Marshall, and some other associates, for 
the purpose of intercepting the correspondence 
between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. The only 
motive for this rash and criminal act, was to find 
who were their enemies in the town, and what was 


said of them by those who wrote an account of | 


the recent events, to the government of the state, 
and of the union. ‘They of course could not ex- 
pect to read any thing in their own favor. Five 
or six individuals, were, by means of these in- 
tercepted letters, singled out as the objects of 
odium, and denounced as traitors to the popular 
cause. 

A town meeting had been convened in Pittsburgh, 
and while thus assembled, a deputation arrived, 
bringing the mail, and demanding the banishment 
of the obnoxious persons. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the citizens that the individuals, thus 
rendered obnoxious, should bend to the storm for 
a while, in order to satisfy the people of the country, 
as the safety of the town might depend on keeping 
on good terms with them. Some of the individuals 
were convinced of the prudence of the step, and 
withdrew of their own accord, some descending 
the river, others crossing the mountains, and some 
concealing themselves in the garrison or in the 


j utterly failed; and his seeming to fall in with the 


| prevailing humor was adduced as evidence of trea- 
son on his part. 

The usurped authority of Bradford, in ordering 
the militia to assemble at Braddock’s field, was 
readily obeyed by the people, and by many of the 
officers; the few who were averse to go, were 
| either compelled by their men to lead them, or 
went of their own accord, in order to prevent dis- 
order. There is no doubt that a large portion of 
the rank and file would consist of persons of that 
class of frontier settlers, who were ready to join in 
any mischief, and not unwilling to plunder a little, 
if an opportunity should offer; many of them, 
the dregs of a long war, which has its “ cankers,” 
as well as a long peace. 

The people of the town, had reason to be alarmed 
for their safety, and they were not too certain that 
“'Tom the Tinker” had no allies among them- 
selves. A town meeting was convened. It was 
admitted that their safety depended on a seeming 
acquiescence with the views and objects of the 
country people. Resolutions were passed, and 
struck off, so as tu be distributed in print. In these 
it was announced, that the inhabitants of the town 
would march out, and join their brethren, at the 
place of rendezvous, to carry into effect any mea- 
sure deemed necessary for the common cause ; 
that they would be watchful of suspicious charae- 
ters, and send away from among them those un- 
friendly to the cause ; and finally, send delegates 
to the meeting at Parkinson’s ferry. 

A committee of twenty members was appointed, 
to whom the whole management of this delicate 
business was to be entrusted, and it was agreed, 
that, for the time, every man was to be an insur- 
gent, and act his part as such, to the best of his 
abilities. Nothing but this course, could have 
saved the town from destruction. Mr. Bracken- 
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ridge, although not Chairman of the Committee, 
was by general consent invested with the com- 
plete control and direction, and was, in fact, re- 
garded and obeyed, as the civic chief; while the 
militia, which numbered two hundred and fifty, all 
told, was under the command of General John 
Wilkins, a high minded, honorable man. 

The committee, without arms, marched into the 
field in front. The situation of Mr. Bracken- 
ridge was critical ; he had been highly popular, but 
in consequence of his course at the Mingo meeting, 
he had become an object of suspicion to the peo- 
ple, and had made some deadly enemies among the 
leaders. It was necessary to be bold, and self- 
possessed ; at the same time, to use consummate 
address. With Parkinson and McFarlane, he was 
personally unfriendly, and these, after Bradford, 
were the most popular. The prevailing idea was, 
that all law was silenced, and that an obnoxious 
individual might be put to death without accoun- 
tability. 

They were nearly all dressed in hunting shirts, 
as in their campaigns against the Indians, and 
amused themselves with shooting at marks, or firing 
in the air. Great wantonness of mind prevailed, 
and a disposition to engage in any thing, no matter 
how extravagant. 

Bradford, in a general’s uniform, marched in 
front of a number of battalions, and crossed the 
river. Ie advanced to the Pittsburgh Committee, 
spoke to Mr. Brackenridge, and asked whether the 
obnoxious individuals had been sent away; he re- 
plied in the affirmative, and others assented, as it 
was a part of the system previously arranged. This 
was a critical moment for him: he was fearful of 
his reception by Bradford, as he supposed that his 
safety for the present, at least, depended on it. 
After this, he ventured to approach a group sur- 
rounding Parkinson, saluted them, and was civilly 
received. Here he sat some time, and talked over 
recent occurrences; seemed to agree with them, 
and by degrees, won upon their confidence. Some 
indiscreet expressions of a young man, of the name 
of Ormsby, were mentioned to him; he excused 
him asa rash and foolish young man, not worth 
their notice. He afterwards learned that there 
were at that very time, fifteen men, painted like 
Indians, in pursuit of Ormsby to assassinate him, 
and that he had only escaped by fifteen minutes, 
after having been informed of his danger. James 
Ross, who resided at Washington, also attended 
the meeting, more as a looker on, than a partici- 
pator in it, as he soon found it useless and dange- 
rous to oppose the popular current. In passing 
Mr. Brackenridge, he said to him, “ you have a 
great deal of subtlety, but you will have use for it 
all.” The latter looked around, and then reproved 
the speaker for his imprudence ; fortunately, there 
was no one to hear the words, and Ross observed, 
that he had taken care of that before he ventured 


Vor. VIII—2 





to speak. Through the day, he passed from group 
to group, conversing with them, gradually gaining 
their confidence. During the night, he fell in with 
different parties, to all of whom he was known, 
who now listened to him eagerly, some declaring, 
that he had regained what he had lost at the Mingo 
meeting house. ‘To say that he overacted his part, 
that is, went too far in affecting earnestness in the 
cause, it would be necessary to have been on the 
spot in order to form a correct judgment. Mr. 
Ross, who was on the spot, bore ample testimony 
in his justification. Some inquired, “ whether the 
garrison was to be attacked?” “Certainly.” “ But 
will it not cost a great many lives to take it; and 
how will it be done t” “ Blow up a bastion with 
powder—we shall lose a thousand men in killed 
and wounded ; or we may starve them out.” The 
men had no powder excepting that which was in 
their powder horns, there was not more than one 
day’s provisions to each man, and few were willing 
to march to the cannon’s mouth. 

In the morning, a delegation of three irom each 
regiment, assembled as a Committee ; Mr. Brack- 
enridge was one of them. ‘They retired apart, in 
order to deliberate. Bradford made one of his 
violent speeches, and stated the object of the assem- 
blage in arms was to chastise those who were 
friendly to the excise laws; he then read the letters 
which had been taken from the mail, and appealed 
to Mr. Brackenridge to know what had been done 
with the authors. Mr. Brackenridge endeavored 
to excuse them individually, occasionally indulging 
a humorous stroke at them, to preclude the idea 
that he was anxious to save them, out of any per- 
sonal regard. Some of these sarcasms, thrown 
out as tubs to the whale, offended the self-love of 
the individuals, who never forgave him for it. 
Their own dignity or standing was not so free from 
doubt as to enable them to afford any diminution 
of it, by a witticism, ora joke. He found he was 
going too far, when he heard some one exclaim, 
“do you mean to excuse all those persons *” ‘Turn- 
ing to Bradford, he said to him, in an undertone, 
“do you not know, that you are pursuing the best 
way to render them a real service, by enabling 
them to represent themselves as martyrs and suf- 
ferers in the cause, for which they will expect to 
be rewarded?” “I do—but the people must be 
satisfied.” 

The people becoming impatient, and the com- 
mittee no longer private, it was moved by Brad- 
ford that the troops now march to Pittsburgh. He 
was seconded by Mr. Brackenridge, who said aloud, 
as if addressed to the bystanders, as well as to the 
Committee—* By all means, let us march into the 
town, and if with no other view, let us give a 
proof, that we can preserve the strictest order and 
discipline ; and can refrain from doing any damage, 
or injury, to persons or property. Let us just 
march through, and taking a turn, come out on the 
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plain, on the bank of the Monongahela, and after 
drinking a little whiskey with the inhabitants, the 
troops will embark and cross the river.” 

These words, apparently spoken in a careless 
manner, became the order of the day, and were ac- 
tually obeyed to the letter. Nothing can more 


strongly show the superiority of certain minds over 


others, and over multitudes, than things of this 
kind.* Bradford saw nothing beyond the vanity 
of being the momentary idol, <ad ostensible leader, 
or he would not have suffered the real command 
to be thus slipped out of his hands, without even 
seeming to know it. Bradford and Col. Cook 
acted as generals, and Col. Blakely as officer of 
the day. Mr. Brackenridge proceeded with the 
advance guard to conduct them by the proper road, 
and was thus in fact the leader of the whole army of 
five or six thousand men, in the humble capacity of 
guide, or, at most, as chief of the Civic Committee. 
When about starting, Mr. Ross again passed him, 
and said—* the veil is becoming too thin—I fear 
it will be seen through.” It had in fact been 
seen through by a few, but they had no time to con- 
cert measures, and did not know in whom to confide. 

Mr. Brackenridge led the whiskey boys, as they 
were called, by the Monongahela road, so as to 
keep them out of view of the garrison. They 
passed through town, wheeled to the left, and came 
out on the plain to the Kast. The Pittsburgh mi- 
litia soon dispersed, and busied themselves in car- 
rying whiskey and water. He was employed in 
this way himself; it cost him five barrels of old 
whiskey ; but he declared, he would rather try to 
extinguish the fire in their throats, than in his 
house. 

Bradford had left all to the officers, and had 
retired to a cool shade, where he was surrounded 
by glorifiers, to whom he was boasting of his won- 
derful exploit. Great activity was manifested 
among the well disposed of the troops to preserve 


*Mr. Combe, in his phrenologieal tour, relates the fol- 
lowing story, which resembles this. Before the late war 
between this country and England, a mob had gone on board 
a British vessel in the port of Philadelphia, taken off the 
rudder, and were dragging it along the street, with the in- 
tention of repairing to the residence of the British Consul 
and breaking his windows. A gentleman of address, and 
some personal influence, joined them, and affected to aid 
in dragging the rudder, but taking advantage of a pause to 
rest, addressed them in the following manner: “ Fellow- 
citizens, let us prove to these insolent British, that we are 
not a rabble of disorderly persons, as they represent us— 
but a calm, reflecting people. Instead of insulting them, 
let us give three cheers before the Consul’s house, and 
then proceed to the State house, and lock up this rascally 
piece of British timber in one of the rooms, and then dis- 
perse.” The suggestion was adopted and literally obeyed. 
At night, the rudder was secretly conveyed back to the 
ship by order of the Mayor. It would have been of no use 
to attempt direct dissuasion; and yet, Mr. Brackenridge 
was blamed for not flatly opposing the march to Pittsburgh 
under similar circumstances! 
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order, which was rendered very difficult by the 
continual arrival of straggling companies. The 
great object now, was to throw them across the 
river as soon as possible. There being but few 
boats, Mr. Brackenridge rode down to the point, 
and luckily found it fordable at this season. He 
immediately returned, and led several squadrons 
across; after which, all those on horseback fol- 
lowed. The footmen were, in the mean time, fer- 
ried across, and there was a prospect of having the 
town clear. Mr. Brackenridge had all the boats 
brought over the town side, and on his return, saw 
the flames of Major Kirkpatrick’s barn on the top 
of Coal hijl. This had been the signal to some 
companies who had remained in town, to set fire 
to the dwelling house there. He met General 
Wilkins rushing down to the defence, at the head 
of a body of the town militia, and immediately 
stopped him. ‘“ This will not do,” said he, “ it is 
not our system; if the house is to be defended it 
must be by these people themselves.” He urged 
other reasons, which convinced Wilkins, who went 
no further, and he hastened to the spot himself ; 
here he found Col. Cook, McFarlane, and Mar- 
shall, who had gone for the purpose of preventing 
the burning. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, to those bent 
on mischief, “ you cannot burn this house, without 
burning that of Col. O’Hara; you all know him to 
be a good man, and absent from home, with the 
army, engaged in fighting the Indians. If the 
house must be destroyed, let it be pulled down, and 
not burned. But why trouble yourselves about it 
nowt The people of the town will pull it down.” 
Aided by the exertions of Cook and McFarlane, 
the house was saved. The day at Jength dawned 
in peace and quiet—the whiskey boys having dis- 
persed, and each returned to his own home. 

Mr. Brackenridge would willingly have left the 
country and crossed the mountains; for he envied 
those who had been banished. He was desirous of 
getting some kind of commission from the town, to 
the President, to represent the circumstances and 
situation of the country ; but his townsmen insisted 
on his staying, and desired him to go to the meeting 
of delegates, at Parkinson’s ferry. He felt also an 
earnest desire to pacify the country, if possible, 
by means short of force, as he was now satisfied 
that unless this were speedily done, an army would 
be marched from the other side of the mountains, 
led on by some Claverhouse, who would exercise 
a military severity, more to be dreaded than the 
outrages of the mob. He felt great reluctance to 
go to Parkinson’s ferry, as it would be necessary, in 
order to effect any thing, as well as for his own 
safety, to continue to sustain, to a certain extent, 
the appearance of being with the insurgents.* But 


* Findlay, who was his bitter enemy, in his “ History, 
&c.” uses this language, when speaking of the proceedings 
at Parkinson's ferry. ‘* Brackenridge was probably actuated 
by the same motives as Gallatin, but supported the mea- 
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Mr. Ross and Gen. Wilkins overruled his objec- 
tions, thinking it advisable to get all they could, 
opposed to violent measures, from the different parts 
of the country. Accordingly, he and Gen. Wil- 
kins were chosen delegates. 

“ At this period,” says Mr. Brackenridge, in his 
work on the Western insurrection, “there were 
alarming accounts from the East side of the moun- 
tains, of a disposition of the people, similar to that 
of the West. I saw before me anarchy, a shock 
to the government, a revolution impregnated with 
the Jacobin principles of France, and which might 
become equally bloody to the principal actors. It 
would be bloody unavvidably to them, and to the 
people, destructive. Let no man suppose I coveted 
a revolution; I had seen the evils of one already 
in the American; and I had read the evils of ano- 
ther, the French. My imagination presented the 
evils of the last strongly to my view, and brought 
them so close to a possible experience at home, 
that during the whole period of the insurrection, I 
could scarcely bear to cast my eye on a paragraph 
of French news.” 

In fact, the laws had been for some time silent, 
and the ideas and language of the French Revolu- 
tion had become quite familiar with the disorderly. 
The only thing like civil authority which seemed 
to command any respect was that entrusted to Com- 
mittees. His plan from the first, as had been said, 
was to withdraw power from the multitude, and 
place it in a Standing Committee, with which the 
friends of peace and order could begin toact. The 
objects which he had proposed to accomplish in 
going to the meeting at Parkinson’s,were, Ist. To 
resolve that the state laws were in force; the au- 
thority of all civil officers to be respected ; no vio- 
lence to be committed by any man on his mere 
motion, on pain of being denounced by the Com- 
mittee, as an enemy to the country.* 2nd. That 
the meeting address the President, setting forth 
what had been done ; praying a suspension of force, 


sures in a different way ; he often kept up the appearance, 
and sometimes the boasting language which was accepta- 
ble to Bradford's party, and opposed Gallatin. Yet he 
always contrived to bring the proceedings to the same issue.” 
That is, he effected by address that which Gallatin failed 
to accomplish by direct means. Findlay knew perfectly 
well that Mr. Brackenridge was compelled by the situation 
in which he had been placed to assume the appearance of 
favoring Bradford’s party ; he knew that Mr. Gallatin was 
aware of this, and that Mr. Ross was inthe secret. His 
use of the word probably conveys a mean insinuation, 
which he knew to be false. With respect to the policy of 
the Pittsburgh Committee and the insurgents, Mr. Ross ex- 
plicitly declared, ‘ that nothing but the consent of the Pitts- 
burgh people to all these measures vould have saved their 
property from utter destruction.” 


* He says, ‘‘the idea of a Committee had become more 
formidable than that of a court. It was a new authority, 


springing from the people’s power, and had the force of opi- 
nion on its side; the censure of a Committee would rendera 
man infamous.” 





and an oblivion of what had passed, under such 
arrangements as might be obtainable. 3rd. That 
a Standing Committee of safety be established, as 
conservators of the peace, in support of the civil 
authority, and as the organ of negotiation with the 
Executive on the subject of amnesty, &c.” 

At Parkinson’s ferry, two hundred and sixty 
delegates assembled, much too large a number, 
some of the townships having sent four or five. 
There was a still greater number of persons col- 
lected as spectators. Mr. Brackenridge had a 
consultation with Bradford, Marshall, and other 
leaders, and affected to advise with the first, in 
order to be able to manage him, as he and Mar- 
shall had various projects of a belligerent nature. 
Bradford , wished to bring forward something like 
a declaration of war, and Parkinson had a string of 
resolutions to offer; they were both inclined, how- 
ever, to reduce the number of the delegation, and in 
favor of a Standing Committee, which was the main 
object of Mr. Brackenridge ; he also wished to pre- 
vent any presentation, but to give ample discretionary 
powers to the Standing Committee, so as to enable 
them to negotiate for an amnesty, to which the 
people at this time were averse, excepting on such 
terms as the government could not grant. Col. 
Cook was appointed Chairman, and Albert Galla- 
tin, who then resided in Fayette county, Secretary. 
Bradford desired Mr. Brackenridge to open the 
meeting, which he declined ; he then rose himself, 
and as usual, went into a long and violent harangue, 
in favor of open and hostile opposition to the go- 
vernment, and proposing to lay before the meeting 
the means of defence, a schedule of arms, men, &c. 

Marshall then rose and produced his resolutions. 
The Ist related to taking citizens from the vici- 
nage to be tried, &c. 2nd. A Standing Committee 
of members from each county as a Com- 
mittee of Safety; to call out the resources of the 
Western counties, to repel any hostile attempts 
against the rights of the citizens, or the body of 
the people. 

Gallatin rose to oppose this resolution, or at least 
the latter part of it. It required no little courage to 
do it, as it was a favorite one, and he was obliged 
to do it cautiously. ‘‘ What right,” said he, “* have 
we to suppose that military force will be used against 
us, and why therefore prepare to resist? If riots 
have taken place, they are the subjects of judicial 
cognizance.” 

Brackenridge saw the danger of entering on this 
discussion, and instantly affected to oppose Gal- 
latin. He thought it not amiss to have the resolu- 
tion, although softened in the terms, without alter- 
ing the substance, such as, ‘* the Committee shall 
have power to take such measures as the situation 
of affairs may require ;” a Committee of four might 
model the terms. Marshall acquiesced, and thus 








the debate and vote were artfully parried. ‘Those 
in favor of war thought they had succeeded, and 
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the more prudent thought the question postponed. 
The 3rd resolution related to the appointment of 
a Committee to draw up a memorial io Congress, 
praying a repeal of the obnoxious laws, &c.; also 
carried. 4th. A Committee to draw up a state- 
ment of the motives and acts of the people, &c. 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania, and the Presi- 
dent. The 5th was a resolution to support the 
government and laws, wilh the exception of the 
excise laws, and taking citizens out of their coun- 
ties to be tried. Mr. Brackenridge, on this resolu- 
tion, without supporting or condemning it, spoke 
at considerable length on the situation of the coun- 
try, without government or law, and the want of 
salety to persons or property. Gallatin spoke in 
favor of the establishment of law, and the conser- 
vation of the peace. Notwithstanding the praise 
bestowed on him by Findlay for the open and direct 
course which he generally pursued, and with which 
he unfavorably contrasts that of Mr. Brackenridge, 
he did not venture to condemn the resistance to 
the United States’ Marshal, or the proscriptions 
at Pittsburgh, but condemned the destruction of 
property. ‘* What,” said a fiery fellow, “do you 
blame the barning of Kirkpatrick’s barn?” The 
Secretary was embarrassed, and paused for a mo- 
ment. “If you had burned him in it, it might 
have been something, but the barn had done no 
harm.” ‘ Aye—aye—right enough,” said the man. 
Some dissembling, as well as presence of mind, was 
necessary here ; which shows that it is much easier 
for men to write in the quiet of their closets, than 
to act in critical scenes like these. 

Bradford’s schedule of arms, &c. and resolutions, 
were now brought forward. ‘They were attacked 
“in front” by Mr. Gallatin. But his success was 
doubtful. Mr. Brackenridge, who had been out of 
the circle, returned, and again affected to oppose 
the Secretary. He said it might not be amiss to 
talk of these things—hold out the idea of being 
prepared to fight, in order to render it unnecessary, 
as a General sometimes displays columns, by way 
of demonstration ; but enough has now been done— 
let the details be left to the Standing Committee. 
There was no more said, and the vote was avoided. 

The meeting adjourned until the next morning, 
leaving the Committee, consisting of Brackenridge, 
Bradford, Gallatin, and Herman Husbands, to model 
the resolutions. During the night, the ery of the 
people was for war. ‘The situation of Mr. Brack- 
enridge led to painful reflections on their account, 
as well as on his own. He felt a desire to save 
them from the horrors of civil war, and if his plans 
should fail in accomplishing this, what would be- 
come of him? He could not join them; they thought 
themselves in the right, but he knew they were in 
the wrong. To become a fugitive emigrant was a 
most painful alternative; the property he left be- 
hind would be sacrificed, and he would have to 
begin the world anew in some strange country ; 
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perhaps despised for being an emigrant; for those 
would be more respected, who remained to share 
the fate, and even the crimes, of their fellow-citi- 
zens. He saw no prospect of success in their 
open resistance, and his feelings revolted at the 
idea of disturbing the peace ud harmony of the 
Republic, which he had assisted to establish. 

The resolutions reported, were Ist, relating to 
the taking citizens from the vicinage. 2nd. A 
Standing Committee of deputies from each county. 
Mr. Brackenridge moved township instead of county, 
and to fill the blank with the number two. The 
ostensible object was to have them distributed as 
conservators of the peace ; the real object to scatter 
them, and by that means give greater power to the 
smaller Standing or Executive Committee. This 
was carried. The Standing Committee was then 
chosen, consisting of twelve, of which Mr. Brack- 
enridge was one. He now offered a resolution, 
that commissioners be appointed to wait on the 
President of the United States, with the represen- 
tatives of the people, and report to the Committee 
the answer he should give. 

It was soon after announced, that commissioners 
on the part of the government had crossed the 
mountains—the words of the resolution were then 
changed—* to meet the commissioners, that have 
been, or may be appointed by the government, and 
to report to the Standing Committee.” This was 
also carried, and the blank filled with the number 
three. It was then proposed to wait until the ar- 
rival of the commissioners, as they could not be 
more than one or two day’s journey off. Mr. 
Brackenridge considered this extremely hazardous 
to the object in view, as the proposals of the com- 
missioners in the present state of things, would be 
certain to be rejected. He desired a cooling time, 
and deliberation ; for that purpose, an adjournment 
was necessary, and an opportunity of operating 
on the mind of the Standing Committee. Mr. 
James Ross was now present; he had received 
his appointment as one of the commissioners, but 
did not let it be known. Every thing was urged 
by Gallatin, and some others, in favor of adjourn- 
ment, and passing the resolution in its present form; 
but their efforts seemed to be ineffectual, such was 
the prevailing anxiety and eagerness of curiosity to 
hear the propositions of the government commission. 

Mr. Brackenridge was walking outside of the 
circle in a desponding mood, when commissioner 
Ross came to him, and urged him to go forward. 
“T do not see that I can do any thing; Gallatin 
and others have said all that is reasonable, and yet 
have failed.” ‘You can do it,” said Ross. He 
then stepped forward, and knowing that it was the 
impatience of curiosity which stood in the way, 
addressed them to the following effect. “ It is al- 
together impossible that the government commis- 
sioners can have any thing of importance to pro- 
pose at this stage of the business. The President 
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has not yet seen our representatives ; he does not 
know our demands. We can only receive these 
commissioners as a matter of form, or civility; the 
first step must be taken by us; we can only lay 
before them what is to be laid before the Presi- 
dent; and of course, they must wait for instruc- 
tions. Our waiting here would therefore be en- 
tirely useless. The authority to negotiate, to cor- 
respond, &c., must be entrusted to the Standing 
Committee, for this requires time, and may require 
caution and dexterity to prevent an advantage being 
taken of us.” 

No one spoke after this, and the resolution was 
passed. A proposal was made to instruct, but this 
was again parried by observing, that instructions 
could not be framed without knowing the proposi- 
tions which might be made by the commissioners. 
It was agreed that the new meeting of deputies 
should be at Brownsville, in September ; the Stand- 
ing Committee to fix their own time of meeting. 

When he walked out of the circle, he observed 
to Ross, “J think the point is now gained. There 
is a basis now laid on which we can act. ‘To this 
point I have always looked, not expecting com- 
missioners from the government, but propositions 
from it to commissioners on our part, holding. out 
an amnesty; which I take to be the great secret 
of composing the disturbance. Untilthat appeared, 
the disposition of those involved was to acts of 
violence to support themselves; and the whole 
county, conscious that every man has in some de- 
gree contributed, by words or actions, to produce 
this mental opposition to the law, which has ter- 
minated in actual force, could not reconcile it to 
their feelings to abandon those who have acted 
with precipitation in the late occurrences. But an 
amnesty being given, these can say to their coun- 
trymen, you are now on the same ground with us ; 
stop, we will go no further.” 

He had no previous consultation with Gallatin, 
with whom, he was but slightly acquainted; but 
he took the first occasion to say to him, “TI pre- 
sume, Mr. Gallatin, you understand me.” ‘ Per- 
fectly, sir,” was the reply. A few days after the 
last meeting, the commissioners had arrived at 
Pittsburgh; they were Messrs. Yates, Bradford, 
(Attorney General,) and Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Brackenridge found that there was a strong 
prepossession in the mind of two of the commis- 
sioners against him, and he learned that his con- 
duct had been cruelly misrepresented on the other 
side of the mountains, (chiefly by persons who had 
left Pittsburgh,) either from enmity or misapprehen- 
sion. He was represented as the real leader of 
the insurrection, and Bradford but a tool in his 
hands. He was thus placed between two fires ; he 
had run great risk with the people, and was now 
in greater danger from the government, by which, 
he was to be denounced as a traitor. He could 
not refrain from expressing his mortification and 
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chagrin to Ross, who assured him, that as he had 
been perfectly acquainted with his motives, he 
would guaranty his safety as respected the govern- 
ment. Inthe moment of injured feelimgyhe ex- 
claimed, *“‘it seems that all the thanks I am to 
receive for the exertions I have made, and the 
dangers I have encountered, is that I shall be re- 
garded as a traitor; if such be my fate, | may as 
well join the insurgents in earnest.” ‘ By no 
means,” said Ross, “ the force of genius is almighty, 
give them not the aid of yours.” In fact, the 
insurrection would soon have worn a different as- 
pect, under the direction of a man, who, though 
bred to letters, and having no great relish for the 
profession of arms, was, like Rienzi, equal to any 
emergency ; and if driven to desperation by injus- 
tice, might have led the way to consequences which 
no one could foretell; for at this moment, when 
the whole West was attached to the East by a 
slender tie, Spain and France, with the good will 
of England, were endeavoring to divide. the Union, 
by making the Alleghany mountains the boundary 
of a distinct power. But with him these were the 
thoughts of a moment, and instantly banished from 
his mind ; he was too much of a patriot and phi- 
lanthropist, to be deluded by the visions of false 
ambition, and selfish aggrandizement. 

On the meeting of the Committee at Pittsburgh, 
to confer with the commissioners, Mr. Bracken- 
ridge took the first opportunity to lay aside the 
mask he had been compelled to wear. He ex- 
plained fully and candidly the motives by which he 
had been actuated, addressed them as men of sense, 
and pointed out the necessity of accepting the am- 
nesty as speedily as possible, orders having already 
been issued to assemble the militia on the other 
side of the mountain; and they were then proba- 
bly on their march. Gallatin and others, who en- 
tertained the same views, made similar representa- 
tions, and it was found that the Committee was 
with them, with the exception of Bradford and 
Marshall, who appeared thunderstruck ; “ the first 
looked red and angry; the latter pale and affected.” 
It is highly probable, that they had, by this time, 
discovered that an amnesty would not reach their 
case ; the riots, in which great numbers had been 
engaged, might be passed over; but their avowed 
treasonable designs, and robbery of the mail,—a 
little project of their own,—could not be so rea- 
dily forgotten. 

Mr. Brackenridge was entrusted by the Com- 
mittee to draw up a report, and he was desirous to 
place the case of the people in as strong a light as 
possible, so as to show that the Committee had 
made the best of it. But this was objected to by 
the commissioners, who wished that the question 
of acceptance or not, of the amnesty, should be 
placed before the new assemblage of deputies, and 
for this purpose, hastened their meeting at an earlier 
day than that fixed upon. The season was advan- 
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cing, and the President could not delay sending 
troops. It was besides told him, in confidence, that 
there was a serious apprehension of a rising in the 
lower counties, that is, of those on the other side 
of the mountains, opposed to the excise, unless 
something was speedily done. 

In his report, Brackenridge suggested some rea- 
sons which he thought would have weight in indu- 
cing the people to accept the terms of the com- 
missioners ; but in this, Gallatin differed from him. 
In his work on the insurrection, he makes some 
remarks on this head, which are worth repeating 
here, for their truth and good sense. ‘ No doubt 
it is the true democratic principle that the will of 
the majority shall govern; the national will has 
made the law, and it should be obeyed. However 
unequal and oppressive it may be in this part of 
the community, yet the will of the whole required 
that it should be obeyed. ‘This is an abstract ar- 
gument, which must satisfy the understanding, but 
can never reconcile the heart. It is like the theo- 
logical argument of the divines, that the good of 
the whole requires that some should be damned, 
and that a man cannot be a saint until he feels a 
disposition to be reconciled to the divine will, even 
if it shall fall to his lot to be doomed to everlast- 
ing punishment. A regenerated man may come 
to this, but a natural man never can. So an en- 
lightened politician may comprehend, and acquiesce 
in the principle of submission to inequality of bur- 
thens, when the nation dooms him to it; but the 
common mind revolts; and nothing will quiet such 
a mind, but the consideration that it cannot be 
helped. My argument, therefore, chiefly contem- 
plated the want of power—sometimes introducing 
the idea of postponement, &c., and when it was re- 
plied to the latter, that the people could never be 
roused again, my answer was, “I know that, and 
it was on that principle I suggested it. It was 
quite safe to talk of another day ; for if Satan was 
once laid, it would be hard to raise him again. 
The people would begin to look back, and be made 
sensible of the precipice on which they had been 
standing. Let the law be put in operation, and 
they would not find it the evil they conceived it 
to be.” 

The deputies, or General Committee, consisting 
of sixty members, including the Standing Commit- 
tee, met at Brownsville on the 28th of August. 
The first thing that occurred, was the bringing be- 
fore the Committee, under a guard of seventy-men, 
a Quaker, of the name of Jackson, who had given 
great offence by calling the assemblage a “ Scrub 
Congress.” ‘The people had at first intended to 
destroy his property, and tar and feather him, but 
had been persuaded by the more moderate to bring 
him before the Committee for trial. On this oc- 
casion, Mr. Brackenridge gave a proof of his ready 
address, and showed that wit may sometimes answer 
a better purpose than sober argument. Affecting 
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to be indignant at the conduct of Jackson, he re- 
lated to them, with infinite drollery of manner, an 
anecdote of Oliver Cromwell, perhaps invented for 
this occasion. “ Some one came to Oliver and 
informed him, that a certain person had had the 
audacity to say, that the Protector might ‘ go to the 
devil.” ‘Did he” said Oliver—‘ the villain—I'll 
punish him; go to him and tell him to come and 
show me the way.’ This fellow has called us a 
Scrub Congress—let him be named Scrub him- 
self, and made to pay for the christening.” Peals 
of laughter followed this sentence, and the Quaker 
was carried off to receive his punishment, which 
amounted to a few gallons of whiskey. 

The report of Mr. Brackenridge was read. But 
it appeared that the popular feeling had gone be- 
yond the idea of an amnesty. The people rather 
thought of giving one—they had expected a sus- 
pension of the obnoxious laws, if nota repeal. He 
saw it would not do to enter upon the business 
immediately. Findlay, Smiley and others were on 
the ground, and might prepare the public mind—it 
was therefore thought prudent to adjourn until next 
morning. Bradford* and Marshall had become 
his bitter enemies, and were desirous of holding a 
caucus with such members as they could operate 
upon. The situation of Mr. Brackenridge was 
again perilous, his popularity having once more suf- 
fered. Popularity, in such times, is of little value ; 
it is but the turning of the hand, the palm up or 
down—liable to a sudden fall from the highest pin- 
nacle of favor to the lowest point of obloquy. 

The next morning he found the situation of Gal- 
latin and himself rather delicate. During the 
night great pains had been taken to inflame the 
minds of the people. With his coadjutor, he was 
determined to risk the question of amnesty; but 
with the very unpleasant prospect of being ar- 
rested as traitors by the mob, if they failed. It was 
proposed that Edgar, a Presbyterian elder, and a 
member of the twelve, who was not so deeply com- 
mitted, should open the matter; but he declined; 
it was therefore put on Gallatin. This gentleman 
occupied the attention of the assembly, and a nu- 
merous audience, for some hours, with a speech 
of great power and eloquence; and was heard with 
deep attention. Mr. Brackenridge then, at con- 
siderable length, went over the ground which had 
been occupied by Gallatin; placed the arguments 
in somewhat different lights, and added something 
new. Gallatin was more didactic; Brackenridge 
more impassioned ;—the first, addressed their pa- 
triotism and their reason; the latter, their con- 


* Before the flight of this individual, a letter containing 
a tissue of falsehoods and absurdities, was procured from 
him by some of Mr. Brackenridge’s enemies, with a view 
of implicating him. They did not reflect that such a ‘docu- 
ment would be more injurious to those who could con- 
descend to use it than to the person against whom it was 
used. 
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sciences and fears. Both speeches were masterly | own party, who cried out, * Dagon, how art thou 
efforts. ‘They were followed by Edgar, in a kind | fallen!” Feeling little confidence in this new ma- 
of sermonizing discourse, but which was replete | neeuvre, he came to the conclusion that his safety 
with good sense, and had its effect on the people, | lay in flight. Another meeting was held on the 2d 
to whose habits it was adapted. of October at Parkinson’s Ferry, at which General 

Bradford spoke with violence against accepting Wilkins and Mr. Brackenridge were delegates 
the terms of amnesty. ‘* We will defeat the first | from Pittsburg. Resolutions were passed declaring 
army that crosses the mountains,” said he, “ and | that law and order were restored; and two per- 
take their arms and baggage.” After he had con-| sons, Findlay and Reddick, were chosen as dele- 
cluded, Gallatin moved to take the vote—but as/| gates to the President, to request that the march 
only the members of the committee of twelve stood of the army, which had by this time assembled, 
up, it was negatived. Presuming that this pro- might be stopped. They went on their mission ; 
ceeded from unwillingness to vote openly, Gallatin | an account of which is given by Findlay in his his- 
proposed the ballot. This was negatived in the | tory. They joined the army at Carlyle, where 
same way. Here was a situation. If the vote they were introduced to the President, who had 
had not been taken, the proposition would have|been there but a short time. Before his arrival, 
been lost, and the consequence would have been | serious disorders had been committed by the troops, 
immediate preparation for war. Bradford would|a large proportion of whom were hired substitutes, 
have come forward with his project of arms, &c.,| and others, who considered it their duty to put down 
in which he had been baffled at Parkinson’s, and | opposition to the excise laws, looked upon all who 
Gallatin and himself would have been arrested on| were against those laws as traitors, who ought to 
the spot. Gzullatin with great presence of mind, | be hanged without judge or jury. The appearance 
proposed that a vote should be taken by ballot| of a liberty pole was enough to endanger the safety 
merely to ascertain their own minds, but without| of a whole neighborhood. ‘The delegates them- 
intending it as an answer to the Commissioners. | selves, according to Findlay, ran some risk, and 
After some hesitation, a member proposed that a| were considered as implicated, together with Gal- 
scrap of paper should be made out by the Secretary, | latin and others, who had always openly opposed 
with the words yea and nay written on it, and|the insurrection. As for Mr. Brackenridge, he 
given to each member, one of which words he|was regarded as worse than Bradford, as in fact 
could tear off and destroy. ‘This plan was adopted; | the principal, and his life was threatened by seve- 
and on the vote being counted, there were thirty-|ral of the officers, as well as by the soldiers. 
four in the affirmative, and twenty-three in the|T'wo persons had been put to death in a most 
negative! ‘The question was now as completely | shameful and wanton manner, before the arrival of 
at rest, as if it had been put in the most formal| Washington. The delegates expressed a desire 
manner. that if the march could not be stopped, the Pre- 

Bradford became dark and dismayed. The face|sident would command in person. But neither 
of things was instantly changed—the more mode- | of these requests could be granted. 
rate among the numerous spectators were embol- 
dened, and those who had been induced to join the 
more violent through fear, and from a vague belief 
of their having a majority, were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to leave them. When it was moved to ad- 
journ for a few hours, Bradford took his departure, 
and appeared no more. When they met again, the 
report was received, and the amnesty virtually ac- 
cepted. From this moment, the insurrection may be 
said to have terminated; but the recoil was felt un- 
fortunately by the people, and by those who had been 
thus active in preventing scenes of blood and de- 
struction. After appointing a new Committee of 
Twelve, the assembly adjourned. 


Although the 
idea of the amnesty is to be attributed to the wis- 


dom and magnanimity of Washington, yet Findlay 
seems to think that the refusal to stop the march of 
the army proceeded from his advisers—especially 
from Hamilton, who, he says, was for seizing the 
oceasion to strengthen the new government by a 
display of physical force. It would occupy too 
much space here to discuss the question; but I do 
not hesitate to say that when we regard the conse- 
quences, it was not wise to have ordered the army 
to continue its march, after the insurrection had 
been brought to a peaceful termination; after the 
request of the delegates, and after that of the Go- 


vernor of Pennsylvania, What did the army ef- 
The 11th of September was the day for signing| fect after it had passed the mountains? Did it 


the amnesty throughout the Western counties, and | meet with opposition, or find a single individual in 
great pains were taken by influential men to in-|arms? And was it not guilty of monstrous out- 
duce the people to accept it. But many of the ill-| rages, which the historians have passed over too 
disposed or infatuated threatened those who were} lightly? These are related by Mr. Brackenridge 
desirous to sign. Bradford had become a convert| and by Findlay, and they cannot be read at this day 
to the new order, and endeavored to distinguish] without astonishment. 

himself by more than common zeal, but it did not 


The election passed off in the disturbed state of 
answer his purpose; he lost every thing with his 


the country, with but little attention. But few at- 
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tended, and in some districts none voted. It had; Such was the rooted prejudice which had been 
been reported that Mr. Brackenridge had declined; | conceived by persons, who ought to have leaned to 
Gallatin was taken up only a week before the the side of innocence, that even after the exami- 
election, and was elected by a few votes over him. | nation of Mr. Ross, who entirely acquitted Mr. 
There were five other candidates; and there is no Brackenridge, they still persisted in considering 
doubt Mr. Brackenridge would have been elected, him as the chief insurgent. ‘They were desirous 
but for the misapprehension, which induced many of aiming at a shining mark, and to avoid having 
to vote for Gallatin in his place. Another meet- | any thing to do with common culprits. They 
ing was held on the 24th of October, at which|were staggered, however, by the examination of 
more than a thousand persons attended, and passed | the gentleman just mentioned, and some doubts 
resolutions declaring peace and order restored, and | began to be entertained. A letter written by Mr. 
a determination to submit to the excise law ; but | Brackenridge to Bradford, was now produced, very 
all in vain; it was determined that the army should ‘dark and mysterious; it spoke of a duplicate— 
be sent forward. ‘hinted at some papers, &c. What do you think of 
It is stated by Mr. Brackenridge, that, from in-|this, Mr. Ross? Certainly very mysterious—but it 
formation on which he placed reliance, the rage of | happens to be addressed to William Bradford, At- 
the army against him seemed to increase as it ap- | torney General, who can probably explain. ‘‘ Gen- 
proached. ‘The prejudice existing in the minds of tlemen,” said Alexander Hamilton, “ you are going 

the principal officers, and persons accompanying | too fast in this business.” 
In the meantime Mr. Brackenridge expected 


the army, was too strong to be encountered. 
Mr. Ross honorably redeemed his pledge, as ey moment to be arrested, and lay several nights 
/on a couch ready to be taken at a moment’s warning; 


as was in his power, by making a fair representa- 
ry | . ° ° 
Ihe very best treatment he for it seems that these arrests, for what reason it is 





tion of his conduct. 
could expect, would be to be sent to Philadelphia! difficult to say, generally took place in the dead 
in irons—to be tried at an expense which would hour of night. His sensibility was deeply touched ; 
ruin him; for without one or two hundred wit-| and he experienced a return of a nervous affection, 
nesses, he could not explain his conduct on every brought on in youth by great application to study. 
occasion. But the greater probability was that he In the meantime General Lee had arrived; he 
would be assassinated. came directly to Mr. Brackenridge’s house ; it having 

Bradford had good reasons to fly; but Bracken-|been chosen by the quarter-master on account of 
ridge had none, for he was innocent ; he therefore | being large and commodious, and without consult- 
resolved to stay at home, and perish on hisown hearth: ing the owner. A very awkward and painful re- 
He put his papers in order, arranged his affairs, cognition took place, as General Lee (not the Eu- 
and drew up a statement of the principal facts, ad-|ropean of that name who has been mentioned 
dressed to Mr. Ross, with a request that he would | heretofore,) had been a junior scholar at Princeton, 
see that justice was done to his memory. The | and occasionally placed under his tuition. Lee 
Judge of the United States of the Pennsylvania|changed his quarters in a few days; and Mr. 
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district had preceded the army a few days, with 
the intention of taking civil cognizance of such as 
might be placed under military arrest. Under 
what section of the Constitution, or of the judiciary 
law, this was done, I am not able to say; but at 
that time, there were many different ways of act- 
ing, which we should think strangely of at present; 
and none more than of the powers then exercised by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or of the arrest of 
citizens remaining quietly at home, by the soldiery. 

Mr. Ross, at the request of Mr. Brackenridge, 
waited on Judge Peters, and pledged himself that 
he would come forward at any moment when he 
would be required, so that he might not undergo 
the mortification of an arrest. The first troops 


that arrived, were those under the command of 


General Morgan; and the same evening, a party 
of military ruffians came to Mr. Brackenridge’s 
house for the purpose of assassinating him ;—they 
were gnly prevented by the interference of their 
commanding officer, and of Colonel Neville, who ar- 
rived just in time to prevent the perpetration of the 
deed. 








Brackenridge, about the same time, was served with 
a subpena to appear before the examiners as a 
witness. He knew that this was only a mode of 
arrest, and that if he did not exculpate himself, the 
arrest would follow ; and this depended very much 
into whose hands he might fall in order to be ex- 
amined. ‘The task was undertaken by Secretary 
Hamilton, who was to all intents and purposes the 
Commander-in-Chief, representing the civil and 
military power of Washington. This may seem 
strange ; but it was the fact; and it was fortunate 
for Mr. Brackenridge—he at least had no right to 
complain, for he was treated by Hamilton in a 
manner at once just and magnanimous, considering 
that he was approached only by the most violent 
enemies, who lost no opportunity of misrepresent- 
ing all his actions and motives, and in exciting the 
most injurious prejudices against him. 

The examination having commenced, he pro- 
ceeded to dictate to Secretary Hamilton. After 
writing an hour or two, the Secretary stopped, and 
said—*‘] observe one leading trait in your account, 
a disposition to excuse the principal actors; and 
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before we go further, I must be candid and inform 
you of the delicate situation in which you stand— 
you are not within the amnesty—you have not 
signed on the day ;* a thing we did not know until 
we came upon the ground; and although the go- 
vernment may not be disposed to act rigorously, yet 
it has you in its power, and it will depend on 
the candor of your account what your fate will 
be.” 

To this Mr. Brackenridge promptly answered— 
“JT know, sir, 1 am not within the amnesty, and 
am sensible of the power of the government ; but 
if my narrative were to begin again, I would not 
change a single word.” The dispassionate mind, 
at this day, cannot hesitate in deciding which of 
these persons appeared on this oceason in the most 
exalted character! When the Secretary came to 
the part which relates to the going to the Mingo 
meeting, at the instance of the Inspector, or rather 
of his son, he appeared surprised ; and it was evi- 
dent that this fact had been concealed from him. 
He stopped writing, and appointed an hour for 
continuing it in the afternoon. It is probable he 
made some inquiry of Col. Neville, (recently re- 
turned with the army,) with whom he dined. This 
gentleman had once been on very friendly terms 
with Mr. Brackenridge; but from causes which it 
is unnecessary to inquire into, had of late united 
with his enemies; but he was a man of humane 
and generous feelings, and when directly appealed 
to, would speak as became a man of honor. On 
the return of the Secretary, he immediately said, 
“ Mr. Brackenridge, your conduct has been most 
horribly misrepresented.” 

The examination continued during that and part 
of the next day. At its conclusion, the Seerctary 
expressed himself in the following terms: “ In the 
course of yesterday, I had uneasy feelings. I was 
concerned for you, as for a man of talents; my im- 
pressions were unfavorable; you may have ob- 
served it. I now think it is my duty to inform you, 
that not a single one remains. Had we listened to 
some people, I do not know what might have been 
done. There is a side to your account; your con- 
duct has been horribly misrepresented, owing to 
misconception. I will announce you in this point 
to General Lee, who represents the Executive. 
You are in no personal danger. You will not be 
troubled, even by a simple inquisition, by the 
Judge ; what may be due to yourself with the pub- 
lic, is another question.” 


*There is too much truth in the following remarks of 
Findlay: “If Mr. Brackenridge, who had condueted with 
such address, in asituation which rendered it necessary for 
him to temporize, that he knew he was in no danger from 
the usual mode of process, but he also knew that the power 
of the government, with which he was threatened, conveyed 
another idea. If such powerful addresses were made to 
the hopes and fears of Mr. Brackenridge, who from his 
profession was able to judge of his situation, what may we 
not expect was done with such ignorant people as did not 


— —= 


It were unnecessary to say that this acquittal 
was gratifying to the subject of it. ‘“ In so deli- 
cate a case,” says he, ‘ where life had been sought 
by insidious men; and where, what I felt most sen- 
sibly, my hopes of estimation in the world were 
likely to be blasted, at least for a time, it may 
easily be supposed that no word escaped me, or 
will ever be forgotten.” And thus, in this free 
country, and under this government of laws, the 
person whose patriotism and consummate ability 
entitled him to the mural crown, considered him- 
self but too happy to escape without the ruin of 
his estate, and perhaps an ignominious death. 
Once he was saved with difficulty from assassina- 
tion; and on another occasion, a pistol was pre- 
sented to his breast—but as he did not flinch, the 
ruffian turned away, declaring that he believed him, 
after all, a very clever fellow.* 

The arrests began in the night of the 9th of No- 
vember, with the greater part of innocent or meri- 
torious persons; but en the 13th, during a most in- 
clement season, nearly three hundred were dragged 
from their beds, and driven through streams, over 
muddy roads, and penned up in stables like cattle! 
From an awkward mistake in the lists made out, 
those intended for witnesses were not distinguished 
from the supposed criminals; many were so se- 
riously injured, that they never recovered their 
health. The end of all this, was two or three 
convictions of poor obscure men, who were after- 
wards pardoned ; and what is curious enough, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of treason, established by 
Marshall in the case of Burr, no treason had been 
committed; for the treasonable projects, even of 
Bradford and Marshall, were not followed by any 
overt act of treason. There had been riots, disor- 
derly conduct, robbery of the mail, but no act with 
the view of subverting the government. ‘There 
was nothing but constructive treason, which is now 
regarded as odious. 

The extraordinary outrages of the 13th of No- 
vember, were long kept in remembrance by the 
people of the West, and familiarly known as the 
dreadful night. It must not be said that we have 
made no progress in the principles of liberty. 
Such scenes could not take place in our time, with- 
out exciting feelings of horror and universal in- 
dignation. Even in England, such wholesale ar- 
rests would more properly belong to the times of 
Charles II, than to any subsequent period. 

At the close of the insurrection, the popularity 


* The insubordination of the army as it was called, may 
excite surprise. There were many honorable exceptions, 
such as Captain Dunlap’s troop, and some others—but the 
greater part was little better than a mob. Take the follow- 
ing related by Findlay: ‘On one or two occasions, when 
some foolish men who mixed with that wing being in dan- 
ger, General Morgan pretending to reserve them for an ig- 
nominious punishment, saved them, till they could be safely 
dismissed, or kept his men from killing them himself.” 





‘now what part of their conduct or expressions might be 
deemed criminal !” 


Vor. VILI—3 


This looks more like temporising with a mob, than com- 
manding an army! 
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of Rensles nridge rose again, even eke than it| 
had been before. ‘Those who had looked upon 
traitor to the whiskey cause, now sympa- 
thized with him, when they saw the treatment he 
had met with from the army; while the important 


him as a 


services he had rendered the country were admit- | 


ted by all but his personal enemies, and a few 


whose prejudices were immovable. 
about the task suggested by Alexander Hamilton, | 


SS 


of defending his reputation before the bar of public | 


opinion. He addressed circular letters to a num- 


Western counties, whose opportunities enabled 


solitude. 








bs aneee, 


‘on the East of the mountains ve ™ py, as 1 am, 
that they met with no resistance. ‘The rage of 
the forest would have been more awful than its 
Be not offended that I am partial to the 
spirit of these people ; they are ourselves; you had 
them for your compatriots against a common foe ; 


and I will pledge myself, they will not disgrace 
He now set | 


you in any enterprise, for the glory of our Repub- 
lic, however daring and hazardous it may be.” 
9 oD J 


The work concludes with the following eloquent 


passages, which may justly compare with the best 
ber of the most distinguished individuals of the} 


specimens of writing in the language : 
“| have now finished the detail I had in view. 


them to speak from their own knowledge of his|'That my information may not have been correct in 


conduct. 
Ross, Alexander 
Henry Purviance, 


Addison, Judge of the district, | 
David Reddick, General John | 
Wilkins, John Hoge, and many others, who all 
concurred in completely exonerating him from all 
censure, and in applauding the course pursued by 
him.* 

Not satisfied with this, he published an octavo 
volume, entitled *“* Incidents of the Western Insur- 
rection,” written with uncommon vigor of style, 
and replete with graphic descriptions of scenes 
and incidents. As a vindication, it was unan- 
swered, and unanswerable. Its republication, how- 
ever, would require some things to be struck out, 





Among them are the names of James | all cases ; that my memory may have led me into 


error; that my imagination may have colored facts, 
is possible; but that I have deviated from the 


strictness of truth, knowingly, is what I will not 


admit. That I have been under the painful neces- 


|sity of giving touches which may affect the feel- 


Sut it has been 
with all the delicacy in my power, consistent with 
doing justice to myself. If I have done them in- 
justice, they have the same, with me, in their power, 
an appeal to the public. ‘This is the great and re- 
spectable tribunal at whose bar I stand ; for, though 
I have not been arraigned at the bar of a court of 
justice, yet from the first moment of obloquy against 


ings of some persons, is evident. 


which bear sev erely upon individuals, as it would | me, I have considered myse if an arrested man, and 


answer no good purpose to perpetuate them; and 
it is possible that there may have been some mis- 
conception in his mind towards them, as there was 
in theirs towards him, but productive of different 
effects; in the latter case, endangering life and 
reputation; in the former, bringing down the lash 
of invective and ridicule. 
those who affected to speak with contempt of the 
Western people, for their cowardice in making so 
mean a resistance—the same persons having pre- 
viously denounced them on the other side of the 
mountains as traitors for taking up arms against 
the government—he uses this language: “I have 
seen the waves when they were calm, and I have 
wondered that they could ever be wrought into a 
tempest to shipwreck navies. Let my fellow-citizens 


*“T saw many alarmed and anxious for the safety of 
their country, and for the reéstablishment of the govern- 
nent, and who expressed an abhorrence of all that was 
doing. I thought none of them more seriously so than 
yourself.’ ’—James Ross. 

““My opinion of the whole of your conduct throughout 
the insurrection in this county, I will give without reserve. 
It appeared to me to have two objects ; to arrest the pro- 
gress of the-present violence, and to procure an amnesty for 
that already committed, and thus prevent the flame from 
spreading beyond the county in which it originated.”-- Henry 
Purviance. 

“It is impossible for me, without erasing all my impres- 
sions of your character and conduct, to suppose that you 
ever advised or countenaneed any illegal opposition to the 
excise law.”—Alexander Addison. 

“| had daily opportunities of observing your conduct, and 
conversing with you. 
were influenced by the purest motives, and was anxious for | 
the restoration of order and the laws.”—John Wilkins. 


In reply to some of 


put upon my country. From that day the morning 
sun shone to me less bright; the light of night has 
been more obscure ; the human countenance pre- 
sented nothing but suspicion; the voice of man 
hurt me; I almost hated life itself. For who ean 
say that I have pursued riches ’—who can say J 
have been a devotee of pleasure? What have ], if 
I lose the hope of estimation? Was I traitor to 
my country? Was I traitor to that class of men 
with whom I stand on equality in point of educa- 
tion and cultivated intellect? Would 1 disgrace 
the praise of science and enlightened reading, who 
am taught to know, that virtue is glory; and be- 
nevolence and truth, that alone which can assimi- 
late with the divine nature? And what greater de- 
viation from virtue than to disturb the settled order 
of government, while that government remains re- 
publican ? And who ever touches it with any other 
view than that of salutary and regular reform, de- 
serves the anathema of the people.” 

From this time Mr. Brackenridge was considered 
the man of the people, but devoting himself to the 
profession of which he stood at the head. ‘Two 
years after the insurrection, he published the first 
volume of Modern Chivalry, in which many traces 
of those times may be discovered. Ilis object was 
|to write something that would indoctrinate the 
people themselves on the subject of government, 





I never had a doubt, but that you | and correct those errors into which their almost 
| boundless state of freedom would be apt to lead 


The foregoing extracts are deemed sufficient forthis place. them. Dry dissertations, like those of Montesquieu 
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and others, would do for the learned, but would 
not be read by one in ten thousand of the people. 
He, at first, thought of a form like Butler's Hudi- 
bras—but concluding that this would not be so 
likely to be read as prose, he determined to try the 
plan of Cervantes in his Don Quixotte. His hero, 
Capt. Farrago, is however no madman, but simply an 


eccentric. Ife found it difficult to supply the place | 


of Sancho, and had recourse to a Milesian Irish- 
man of the lower order, of the Thady or Paddy- 
from-Cork species. ‘The character is certainly not 
so successful as that of Sancho; but there is much 
humor in it; and it answered his purpose better than 
any he could find of American original. His Scotch- 
man, Duncan Ferguson, is better sustained, and 
more natural. Modern Chivalry is a profound 
philosophical and political work, under the guise of 
pleasantry. It is wonderful what a variety of 
topics is touched, in the most compendious way, 
and admirably adapted to form the people to the 
true principles of a democratic republic. 

He was one of the most active and efficient, in 
bringing about the revolution of party in the year 
1800. Onthe election of Governor, Mr. McKean, he 
was appointed one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the State; which place he continued to 
fill during sixteen years, until his death in 1816; 
and of him, it might truly be said, ‘* when a learned 
man dieth, much learning dieth with him.” Few 
persons who have risen to distinction in this coun- 
try, combined in themselves a greater variety of 
brilliant qualities. He possessed wit, great ac- 


quirements on all subjects, sound judgment, and | 


extraordinary powers of eloquence. Numerous 
anecdotes are related of, and many sayings attri- 
buted to him, some of them of doubtful authenticity. 
His wit was rather delicate irony, than broad 
humor—and always employed as the means of con- 
veying some important truth, or correcting some- 
thing wrong. His style is remarkable for its trans- 
parency, presenting the idea almost naked to the 
mind; so that one in perusing his page, may fancy 
that he is merely pursuing a train of thought of his 
own, instead of tracing the words and sentences of 
another. Originality was the peculiar character- 
istic of his mind. His compositions were gene- 
rally dictated to an amanuensis, and even the 
punctuation was attended to as he went along 
His opinions on the bench bear the stamp of strict 
integrity, and the most perfect independence. They 
are generally clear and concise, unencumbered by 
authorities, usually ascending to first principles, 
and in consequence they have been increasing in 
reputation. 

Such was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a man 
but imperfectly appreciated in his own day, be- 
cause like others of an original cast of intellect, he 
was ahead of the age; but whose fame is destined 
to increase, as it becomes more removed from the 
times in which he lived. 


ishop Moore. 


THE LATE BISHOP MOORE, 
_ It is not our habit to insert in the Messenger 
obituary notices of even the distinguished dead ; 
but there was something so singularly endearing in 
the character of the late Richard Channing Moore, 
the lamented Bishop of the Episcopal Church in this 
State; he was so universally beloved, not only inthis 
community, but in truth, in every part of the country 
where he was known;—the “elements were so 
mixed up in him,” and he presented so rare a com- 
bination of apostolic excellence, with the qualities 
which secure mere human popularity,—that, for 
once, at least, we must be excused for deviating 
from our usual rule. The following biographical 
sketch of the venerable deceased has been already 
published extensively, we believe, by the newspa- 
per press. It is from the pen of his late parochial 
assistant, the Rev. Mr. Norwood of this city,— 
‘than whom no one could have enjoyed better op- 
portunities of knowing and appreciating the merits 
‘of the lamented Bishop, and few certainly possess 
| superior qualifications for exhibiting his bright and 


' 


shining example to the imitation of the present and 
future generations. 





We desire to preserve this 


faithful tribute to a good and holy man, in a more 
| . 
/enduring form than the columns of the newspaper 


press. It will be read long after the fleeting sub- 
jects of the day shall have passed into oblivion, 
| because it suggests a train of feeling and reflection 
of a far more exalted character than the perishing 
things of time.—[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


| Sketch of the Life and Character of Bishop Moore. 


| The first ancestor of Richard Channing Moore, the late 
| Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, of 
|whom there is any thing known, was Sir John Moore, 
whose family seat was Frawley, in Berkshire. This gen- 
tleman was knighted by Charles I, of England, on the 2]st 
of May, 1627, two years after he came to the throne. He 
lost both his estate and life in the revolution which ended 
in the execution of that unfortunate King. The motto of 
his coat of arms was “ Nihil utile quod non honestuin.” Of 
the descendants of Sir John Moore little is known, until 
we come to John Moore, the grandfather of our lamented 
Bishop, three of whose brothers were distinguished as well 
as himself. One of thers was the Rev. Dr. Thomas Moore, 
| chaplain to the celebrated scholar and Bishop of Rochester, 


| Dr. Atterbury, whose sermons he published. He died Rec- 





‘|tor of Little Britain, in London, leaving a highly respecta- 


ble family ; among whom were Thomas Moore, D.D., Rec- 
itor of North Bray, in Kent, and the Rev. Dr. Charles 
| Smyth, whose sermons were published in England in 1822, 
,and are highly esteemed. Another of the brothers of Jolin 
| Moore, was Daniel Moore, a gentleman of large estate, who 
| was a member of Parliament for many years, whose daugh- 
iter married Lord Chancellor Erskine. Another of the 
‘brothers was William Moore, of Moore Hall, Pennsyl- 
_vania, who left a highly respectable family. One of his 
|daughters was married to the Rev. Dr. William Smith, 
(a preacher of Philadelphia, and formerly President of 
‘the University of Pennsylvania. John Moore, the bro- 
| ther with whom our narrative has to do, being the grand- 
father of the Bishop, was an eminent merchant of New- 
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York, in colonial times. He was an Alderman of that | in 1787, he resolved to devote himself to the ministry of the 
city ; for many years a member of the Legislature; and at | Gospel of Christ, and was ordained by Bishop Provoost in 
the time of his death, Colonel of one of the New-York regi- | New-York. The first two years of his ministry were spent 
ments, and a member of the King’s council for the province. | at Rye, in the county of West Chester, most acceptably to 
He was born in 1686, and died in 1749, at 63 years of age. | the congregation among whom he labored, and usefully for 
tie was the first person buried in Trinity Church-yard ; and | the church at whose altar he ministered. ‘Thence he was 
the title of the family vault was in Bishop Moore at his | ealled to a wider field of labor by the congregation of St. 


death. 


Mr. John Moore married Frances Lambert, and was | 


blest through her with eighteen children, among whom were 
three pairs of twins. The descendants of Mr. Moore mar- 
ried into the Bayard, Livingston, Hoffman, Onderdonk, 
Bailey, Tredwell and Rogers’ families, which are among 
the most respectable families of the North. 

Stephen, the seventeenth child, owned West Point, 
which he sold to the United States, and removed to North 
Carolina. Upon the invasion of the Southern States by 
the British in 1779, he commanded a regiment of North 
Carolina militia. He was afterwards taken prisoner at the 
first battle of Camden. Being exchanged, he returned to 
his beautiful seat, Mount Tirza, in North Carolina, where 
he died, leaving in that State a highly respectable family. 

The seventh of the thirteen sons of John Moore, was 
Lambert, the father of Bishop Moore. He was born in 
1722—was sent to England for education, and was bred a 
scholar in Westminster school. At twenty-one years of 
age he returned to his native country, and settled in that 
part of the State of New-York which was called the neu- 
tral ground. Here he lost all his property amidst the de- 
vastation and plunder which desolated that part of the 
country. His bouse, at West Point, where he resided du- 
ring the early part of tne Revolutionary War, was plun- 
dered by the Hessians, when the British took the posts of 
the Highlands, and his family was turned out of doors in a 
destitute condition. He removed thence to the city of 
New-York, where he obtained an appointment in the Cus- 
toms, and lived in comfort until the conclusion of the war. 
After this event, he removed te his brother John’s, in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, where he died of a pulmonary disease, 
on the 19th of June, 1784, in the communion of the church. 
In the Spring of 1785, his remains were removed to New- 
York, and deposited in the family vault, in Trinity Church- 
yard, by his son, the late Bishop of Virginia, who then re- 
sided in that city. 

Elizabeth Channing, the mother of Bishop Moore, was 
descended of a highly respectable family. Being left an 
orphan at two years of age, she was brought up in the 
family of her uncle, John Pintard, Esq., one of the Alder- 
men of New-York. She was an accomplished lady, having 
received the best education which New-York afforded, and 
was highly esteemed in the best society of her native city. 
She was polished in her manners, of the most amiable dis- 
position, and exemplary piety, and was remarkable for 
sound judgment and strong good sense. To the early reli- 
gious instructions, the prayers, and lovely and pious exam- 
ple of this exemplary Christian mother, Bishop Moore often 
delighted to revert, with tears of gratitude in his eyes, and 
a bosom swelling with filial affection and reverence. To 
her early nurture and admonition in the Lord, he ascribed 
under God all his happiness and usefulness in this world, 
and his hopes of a blessed immortality in the next. She 
entered upon her eternal rest at his house on Staten Island, 
on the 7th of December, 1805, in the 78th year of her age. 

Of the eleven brothers and sisters of Bishop Moore, our 
limits will allow us only to say, that they were all honora- 
bly connected in marriage, were respectable, virtuous and 
useful. 

Richard Channing Moore, the late Bishop of Virginia, 
was born in the city of New-York, on the 2lst of August, 
1762. He received a liberal education, and was bred a 
physician ; but after practising medicine for several years, 


| Andrew’s Church, at Richmond, on Staten Island. 

Here Dr. Moore labored for twenty-one years with emi- 
jnent success. His faithfulness in all the departments of 
ministerial duty, his zeal in the advancement of true reli- 
gion, his love of his Divine Master and of his work, his 
unaffected love of all men, his amenity of manners and 
eutire freedom from spiritual pride and al] moroseness in 
his theological views, gave him not only an unbounded 
popularity among his people, but won for him their warm 
admiration and sincere attachment. The fruits of such la- 
bors, and of such a Christian character, were soon abun- 
dantly manifested. The bounds of his Parish were greatly 
enlarged, his congregation soon overflowed, and it became 
necessary to enlarge his church edifice. The number of 
his communicants rapidly increased, and the standard of 
their piety was much elevated. Even after a large addi- 
tion to the sittings of his church, it soon became necessary 
to make still further provision for the numbers who flocked 
to his ministry, and the Chapel of Ease was provided six 
miles distant from the Parish Church. During his attend- 
ance upon the late General Convention, in October last, 
the writer of this sketch visited this scene of the early la- 
bors of his venerated and beloved friend. It was grateful 
to every good feeling of the heart to witness the ardent 
love and unaffected veneration for their old pastor, which 
were still cherished and remained enshrined in the hearts 
of his former parishioners and their children. It was de- 
lightful to address, in the two beautiful churches of the 
Parish, large congregations of zealous worshippers of Al- 
mighty God, and to see the son of this venerable man, who 
had, in his earliest manhood, and immediately after his ad- 
mission to Holy Orders, succeeded his father in this inter- 
esting charge, now himself more than fifty years of age, 
and honored with the title of Doctor of Divinity, after a 
useful and successful ministry of thirty-two years, still oc- 
cupying the post of his father’s duties, and walking in the 
steps of that good old man, as a faithful and beloved Shep- 
herd of Christ’s Flock. The Bishop loved, in his social 
intercourse with his friends, to revert to this scene of his 
former ministry—to talk of those zealous members of his 
congregation, who were wont to hold up his hands in his 
arduous duties, and to recount the many evidences of his 
Heavenly Father’s goodness, then vouchsafed to him. The 
reader will pardon me for here introducing one or two of 
the many anecdotes which | have heard him relate : It 
pleased God at one time eminently to bless his labors, by 
an unusual influence of Divine Grace among his people. 
There was a true revival of Religion—the work of God’s 
spirit, and not the ephemeral effect of those hot-bed contri- 
vances and human devices, which have, with pernicious 
consequences, so often been resorted to for doing that work 
which the Holy Spirit only can really effect. Within a 
few weeks, more than sixty persons were added to the list 
of his communicants. During the prevalence of this happy 
state of religious feeling, Dr. Moore went to officiate in the 
chapel where he regularly performed divine service in the 
afternoon. After the services and sermon, the blessing 
was pronounced; but, instead of the usual business of a 
retiring congregation, entire stillness pervaded the assem- 
bly, interrupted only by suppressed sobs. A church-war- 
den arose and said, ‘‘ Dr. Moore, the people are not satis- 
fied : they desire more of the bread of life; will you not 
preach again?” Hastily selecting a portion of Scripture 
during the singing of a hymn, he again preached an ex- 
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tempore discourse of the usual length and pronounced the 
benediction ; but all was quiet ; and again this people, hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness, asked and received 
in a third sermon heavenly food from their shepherd’s 
hands. The afternoon by this time being far spent, and 
the strength even of this able laborer having been exhausted, 
he was obliged to entreat the enchained throng to depart to 
their homes. Such an instance may in vain be searched 
for since apostolic times. 

On another occasion, the Doctor was invited to meet a 
company of highly esteemed friends at dinner. Just as he 
was getting into his gig. a messenger arrived from a distant 
part of the island, requesting him to visit a very poor com- 
municant who was dangerously ill. Obedient to the call of 
duty, he relinquished his proposed pleasure, but still with 
some reluctance, wishing the call of duty had not been 
made, and almost inclined to delay it until the morrow 
When arrived at the humble cottage, he was unusually suc- 
cessful in imparting the consolations of Religion, and suc- 
ceeded in quieting the fears and animating the hopes of his 
humble friend. As he knelt on the dirt floor, the Grace of 
God warmed his affections, and with unwonted fervor he 
poured forth his supplications for the dying Christian be- 
fore the Throne of their common Father and God. As he 
returned home late in the evening, with his own faith 
strengthened, and his Christian graces enlivened, he wept at 
the thoughts of the reluctance with which he had gone to 
so delightful a duty, and was humbled under a sense of his 
ingratitude to that merciful God, who had thus by his very 
kindness rebuked him. That night his sick friend died 
full of peace and hope. The Bishop continued to his death 
to look back to that evening, spent in the dying Christian’s 
chamber, as perhaps the happiest of his life ; and he learned 
from the occurrence a lesson which he did not forget, never 
under any circumstances to postpone duty to pleasure. 

In 1809, Dr. Moore was called by God’s providence to a 
still more important sphere of usefulness in St. Stephen’s 
Church in the city of New-York. Here he continued five 
years. His labors were very great; but neither the strength 
of his fine constiution nor the ardor of his zeal failed, and 
he was again, as on Staten Island, richly rewarded for all 
his toils by the abundant bestowment of God’s blessing on 
the work of his ministry. He tound a small congregation, 
and only about thirty communicants. After a short minis- 
try of five years, he left a crowded church and between 
four and five hundred communicants. There is, I believe, 
to this day, in St. Stephen’s Church an honorahle monu- 
ment to the zeal and efficiency of his ministry while there. 
When the whole church had become crowded, every pew, 
not only in the body of the church, but also in the galleries 
being occupied, a gentleman called on the Rector and ap- 
plied for a pew: there is none, was the reply. Will you 
permit me to build one? was the answer. Where? said 
the Doctor. There, over the gallery against the wall, said 
the persevering applicant. But how will you obtain ac- 
cess to it? said the Doctor. By cutting a small door in 
the wall, and building a private stairway outside of the 
church, said the zealous man; and there, I understand, 
high up against the wall, is that pew to this day, a lasting 
memorial of pastoral zeal, fidelity and eloquence, such as 
few Ministers of Christ are cheered by. 

The next important change which occurred in the life of 
Dr. Moore, was his call to the Rectorship-of the Monumen- 
tal Church at Richmond, and to the Episcopate of Virginia. 
These events occurred in the Spring of 1814. The pecu- 
liar history of the church of which he now became Rector, 
is too well known to require more than the remark, that it 
was built upon the site of the old theatre—the burning of 
which had caused the death of more than a hundred per- 
sons, and involved Richmond in the deepest distress. En- 


consideration of the claims of religion, his zealous labors 

were soon rewarded by a full charch, and rapidly inereasing 

communion. 

But the superior importance of the subject must withdraw 

our attention, for a time, from his parochial to his Episco- 

pal character. Never was there a man more happily con- 

stituted for the peculiar work assigned him, by the Divine 

Head of the church, than was Bishop Moore for the trying 

duties of Diocesan of Virginia, at the period when he en- 

tered upon that sacred office. The Episcopal Church, in 

this State, then labored under accumulated difficulties. 

The evils which grew out of the colonial system of eccle- 

siastical affairs, were still felt. The want of Episcopal 

supervision, of the administration of the Episcopal func- 

tions, and of the restraining influence and discipline of ex- 

ecutive control, had greatly retarded the prosperity of the 

infant church. She had not the benefit of her own eccle- 
siastical government, and was too far removed from her dis- 
tant mother to be much benefited by the connection which 

was still maintained, or much restrained by a ruling power 
so far distant, and consequently so inefficiently exercised. 
Without an executive head, there was no sufficient restraint 
laid upon her ministers. Orthodoxy in doctrine, and piety 

and morality of life, among those who were the spiritual 
guides and examples of the people, could only be enforced, 
when needed, by an impeachment on the other side of the 

ocean, before the Bishop of London, who was the ecclesi- 
astical head of the colonial churches. This, owing to the 
invidiousness of the office of accuser, the distance of the 
tribunal, the expense of the voyage, and the delay of jus- 
tice, was rarely done. The colonies, in consequence, be- 
came the last resort of some of those bad men, who, in all 
ages and churches, will intrude into the holy office, and 
who feared the discipline of the church at home. Others, 
who from inefficiency, could not find desirable cures in the 
thother country, easily obtained situations, in a rapidly 
growing community, where ministers were greatly needed. 
From the operation of these causes, the colonial church in 
Virginia long labored under the infliction of the inefficiency, 
immorality, and want of piety of some in her ministry. 
The disastrous influences of this great evil were widely 
felt. The confidence and attachment of the people were, 
in a great degree, weaned from their spiritual guides. The 
efforts of the good and zealous were much thwarted by the 
counteracting influence of evils, which there was no power 
in the defective system of church government to eradicate. 
At this critical juncture came on the American Revolution. 
The strong prejudices which were excited by this great 
event against a church, which was then connected with the 
oppressive government of England,—the jealousy which 
was aroused in the dissenting denominations in conse- 
quence of the possession by the church of valuable glebe 
lands—the dispersion of most of her ministers—and the 
zealous efforts of her enemies in the use of all these means 
of injuring her, when added to the sore evils under which 
she had before groaned, constitued a burden too heavy for 
her strength, and she sunk to the dust. An extended popu- 
lation being thus deprived in a great degree of their reli- 
gious teachers and of moral restraints, and exposed during 
many years to all the distracting and demoralizing influ- 
ences of war, presented, after the potracted troubles were 
over, an inviting field for that subtle system of infidelity, 
which was introduced from France, and was zealously, and 
too successfully, disseminated by men of high standing and 
talent. Added to the baleful influence of this demoralizing 
system, those who undertook, under God, the arduous task 
of reviving the church in Virginia, had to operate on the 
minds of a high-minded people, long unaccustomed to the 
restraints of religion. Thus infidelity, immorality, repug- 





tering upon his charge at so favorable a time, for a serious 


nance to restraint, and inveterate prejudices against the 
Episcopal Church, produced fearful difficulties in the way 
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of a revival of the church. This great work, however, was! influence of the most kindly feeling for all men, and the 
begun by a little band of faithful men, who trusted in God’s | tenderest sympathy for the afflicted, he associated with bis 
promise, that “the gates of hell should not prevail against ‘people as their spiritual father and guide. He delighted in 
his church.” Still, at the time of Bishop Moore’s arrival, |the Gospel; Christ crucified was his constant theme, and 
the evils above-mentioned were widely prevalent. He | he loved especially to dwell in his preaching on the bright 
seemed to have been raised up by Divine Providence to|and cheering topics of christianity. The mercy of God, the 
guide the church successfully through these difficulties. |tender and kind invitations of the Saviour, the soothing 
He entered upon the arduous task at fifty-two years of age, | consolations of Religion, and its glorious hopes, constituted 
though with all the vigor, animation and zeal of youth. His | the burthen of his preaching ; and when set forth with great 
evangelical system of doctrine, his pure and beautiful style | animation, the most moving pathos, in an eloquent style of 
of preaching, the tenderness and pathos of his appeals, the | composition, aided by a delightful voice and fine manner, 
gracefulness and eloquence of his delivery, aided by a vene- | gave to his preaching a peculiar charm which all appreciated. 
rable form, a countenance beaming with benevolence, and | He dearly loved the Liturgy of the church ; and as in its 
a heart glowing with love, rendered him to all an accepta- | eloquent and holy strains he presented to God the prayers 
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ble preacher. 

In his visitations through his new diocese, crowds every | 
where assembled to hear him; and charmed by the man, | 
many went away disarmed of their prejudices against his | 
office and his church. His gentle and conciliating manner | 
of pleading the claims of the church of their fathers, soon | 
awakened in many families an attachment which had slum- 
bered, but had never become extinct. The mild, forbear- 
ing and parental] manner in which he exercised the power 
of his office, won the hearts of his ministry. His widely 
spread reputation for piety and zeal, soon drew to his dio- 
cese a large accession of efficient clergy. His faithful in- 
culcation of true religion elevated the tone of piety in the | 
church, and secured the confidence of the community. In! 
his private and social intercourse with the families of the 
church, their Bishop won all hearts. To the courteous and 
graceful manners of a well-bred gentleman, he added a sin- 
gularly pleasing amenity. He was kind to all, for he loved 
all. His benevolence overflowed towards all mankind. 
His venerable appearance, and countenance beaming with | 


| 
| 


love, disarmed enmity ; his sprightly and entertaining con- | 


and praises of his people, he often wept. Love to God 
and love to man dwelt in his bosom and pervaded bis con- 
versation and sermons. He could seldom speak of the 
dying love of Christ without tears; and, like the beloved 
Apostle, whom Jesus most loved, and whom he greatly re- 
sembled in character, the prevailing sentiment of this aged 
Minister of Christ during his latter years was, “ little chil- 
dren, love one another.” O! that his bereaved people may 
remember and obey this godly admonition. They all love 
him, and well they may; for there are few of the younger 
part of them whom he did not receivé in those arms now 
cold and stiff in death, and at the baptismal font dedicate 
them to God’s service,and admit them imto the church of 
Christ, and make them heirs of all the precious promises of 
the Christian Covenant. O! that they may never forget 
the obligations then assumed for them, and that they may 
not, by failure to comply with the conditions of salvation, 
forfeit that rich inheritance, the title to which was then be- 
stowed upon them. Most of those of his flock, who now 
mourn his loss, also had their earthly happiness cemented 
by him in holy matrimony. The large body of communi- 


versation attracted old and young to his society. He pre- | canis now worshipping in the Monumental Church, were 


sented religion to view in all her most pleasing and attrac- 
tive graces. More austerity of manners would have failed 
to win back hearts long alienated from the church. Greater 
sternness in the exercise of his authority, would have 
strengthened and perpetuated the prejudices entertained 
towards his office. But he seemed to have been happily 
endowed with the very qualities as a man, a christian and 
a bishop, which peculiarly fitted him for the exigencies of 
the church, when he entered upon the duties of ber chief 
Shepherd. Having guided the church committed by the 
Great Shepherd to his care, safely through her early diffi- 
culties, having witnessed the rebuilding of her fallen 
edifices, the extensive revival of true religion through all 
her borders, the return of her formerly alienated children to 
her bosom, a rapidly increasing attachment to her excel- 
lencies, a fast growing esteem and respect even among 
those without her communion, he well deserves for her 
sake, as well as for his own virtues, the love and reverence 
of all who love the church of God. Truly, God has blest 
his labors, and those of the godly man who has aided him of 
late years in the Episcopal office. When he came to the 
Episcopate of Virginia, there were in the Diocese only four 
or five actively laboring ministers—now there are about 
ninety-five, most of whom minister zealously at the sacred 
altar. Never, probably, was there a Bishop more univer- 
sally popular, and more ardently loved by his ministers and 
all the members of -the church under his episcopal charge. 

But it is in his parochial character, as Rector of the 
Monumental Church congregation, that he is best known 
and most beloved in Richmond. His pastoral labors here, 
for twenty-seven years, have exceedingly endeared him to 
his congregation. Gentle, amiable, kind and courteous, with 
a heart full to overflowing with benevolence, with a charity 
which included in the wide circle of his affection all the 





lost world for whom the Redeemer died— always under the 


all, with very few exceptions, admitted to that sacred 
means of grace by the imposition of his hands in the apos- 
telic and beautiful rite of confirmation. Often have they 
assembled around that chancel, before which his venerated 
remains so lately lay cold in the embrace of death, and 
seen that much loved form instinct with life, within their 
kneeling circle, and heard that gentle and dear voice, now 
silent forever, invite them in the most affectionate tones to 
the spiritual feast of their Lord, and receive from his hands 
the emblems of the crucified body and shed blood of their 
dying Redeemer. Brethren, let the memory of these con- 
secrated scenes of the communion of saints never fade 
from your minds, and never forget the faithful teaching of 
this godly old man. Few among you, who so lately followed 
this beloved pastor to his last resting-place on earth, have 
not been led by him to that city of the dead, where his dust 
will lie, until summoned on the resurrection morn by the 
archangel’s trump, to a new and eternal life; you have there 
seen him commit your loved ones to the grave in the so- 
lemn service of your church, and with the trembling ac- 
cents of the deepest sympathy and tenderest love. Re- 
member, also, those solemn scenes—and O, prepare to fol- 
low them to the tomb, and him to the bliss of Heaven! 
He loved social and friendly intercourse with his people, 
and all have enjoyed his sprightly and cheerful conversa- 
tions, and heard his fatherly advice and spiritual encourage- 
ment around their firesides. 

Never did the writer, whose opportunities of observation 
have been constant, during the last five years, know a 
minister who equalled Bishop Moore, in the kindness, fre- 
quency and eflicacy of his attentions to the sick and the 
affliated. The gentleness and kindness of his manner, the 
depth of his sympathy, the soothing character of his conver- 
sation, his happy and tender mode of presenting the conso 
lations of the Gospel, all accompanied by prayers of the 
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most appropriate character, and of remarkable fervor, ren-{ pain, and during most of the time none. Generally he was 


dered this department of his parochial duties eminently 
pleasing and useful. Truly did he love his dear people, as 
he was wont to call them: he was the friend of them all. 
How often has the writer heard him mourn over those of 
them who are impenitent, seen him weep for them, and 
heard his ejaculatory prayers ascend to God on their behalf! 
How often has he seen him bear the communicants of his 
flock in his heart, and on his lips, to the throne of Grace, 
and pray God to strengthen their faith, and confirm them in 
all christian graces, and in all good works. 

Who can withhold the tribute of admiration for such a 
charaecter—who would desire a more enviable lot than his? 
Enjoying for fifty-four years the high privilege of declaring 
the glad tidings of the Gospel to ransomed sinners—be- 
loved by all, eminently successful both in his ministry and 
in his Episecopate, without enemies, his death has been like 
his life, gentle, calm, full of love and hope and peace. Let 
it be repeated, he had no enemies, for he was just and up- 
right in all his dealings; he had a tender regard for the 
reputation and feelings of all, and never spoke evil of any: 
and who could cherish aught but love and reverence for one 
so full of love to all? The citizens of Richmond loved to 
see his venerable form and benevolent face as he walked 
the streets. His best eulogium is the love and veneration 
of the whole population of Richmond—the tears of the im- 
mense assembly that thronged the church at his funeral ; 
yes, of all, old men and matrons, young men and maidens 
and children. Who can forget the sobs which were heard 
throughout that vast crowd? Who was not impressed by 
the unparalleled multitudes which swelled his far-lengthened 
funeral procession ? 

To crown so lovely a life, God awarded him a death such 
as is granted to but few of his ministers. He enjoyed all 
the real blessings of life to the last; with unusual physical 
strength, and mental faculties but little impaired, except his 
memory, he continued his duties even to the end. Two 
days only before the last visitation on which he died, he of- 
ficiated and preached at a funeral. His address was ex- 
tempore, and such was his energy, animation and fervor, 
and such the influence of his exhortation, that an old chris- 
tian of another christian society, said “ surely this must be 
his last, last message to Richmond.” It was so ; two duys 
after he obeyed the call of duty, and commenced, in his 
80th year, a journey of one hundred and fifty miles, to Lynech- 
burg, to perform Episcopal functions. He arrived in Lynch- 
burg on Thursday, the Sth of Nevember. On Friday, he 
attended Divine service in the forenoon—in the afternoon 
he met at the Rector’s house the candidates for confirma- 
tion, and made them a very admirable address on the quali- 
fications for that holy rite—in the evening he attended ser- 
vice again ; and after a sermon by one of his presbyters, he 
made an address, which is represented to have been cha- 
racterized by pathos, animation and energy in the highest 
degree. Eyes that seldom wept, were suffused with tears; 
and some of the most hardened in impenitency were soft- 
tened, when the old and venerable servant of God, in ten- 
derest accents, and with outstretched and trembling hands, 
and fervent love, heralded for the last time the good tidings 
of the Gospel, and entreated them for Christ’s sake to be 
reconciled to God. ‘That night, after a day spent so use- 
fully in his sacred office, and only about three hours after 
his voice had proclaimed, in the Temple of God, the gra- 
cious invitations of his beloved Saviour, the fatal shaft 
Which no skill could extract, pierced him. Feeling unwell 
a little after midnight, he arose to call for help; but his 
strength failing him, he fell on the floor, and lay there help- 
less for some time before his returning strength enabled hin 
to make himself heard. When raised and placed on his 


bed, he was found to be laboring under a violent attack of 


in a profound stupor, but occasionally he roused up, and his 
| eyes and countenance would fora little while resume their 
usual intelligent and benevolent expression. When thus 
himself, he was resigned, calm, full of peace and hope, and 
| free from all fear. When asked whether there was any thing 
to be done in reference to his temporal affairs, he said no, 
that every thing had been attended to—that nothing re- 
mained but to bid the Rev. Mr. Atkinson to bear his love to 
his dear children. When told (by Mr. Atkinson, at whose 
house he died, and who, with his wife, were son and daugh- 
ter to him in the absence of his own children,) that death 
was at hand, he said, “It is well—I trust I am prepared 
either for this world or the next.” On Thursday, at about 
half past one, A. M., after ours of entire freedom from 
pain, and in the gentlest and most peaceful manner, with- 
out a struggle or a groan, this good man fell asleep in Je- 
sus—and now, we believe, is in the society of the Patri- 
archs and Apostles, in a world of blessedness. 

Laboring to the last, in the midst of his duties, and zea- 
lously doing his Master’s work, this old and faithful Soldier 
of Christ fell with his armor on, and brightly burnished with 
recent use. Well may the Apostle’s language be applied 
to him: “1 have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness.” 

The circumstances attending Bishop Moore’s death ren- 
der the following lines of Montgomery remarkably appro- 
priate : . 


“ Servant of God! well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 
The voice at midnight came ; 
He started up to hear; 
A mortal arrow pierced his frame ; 
He fell—but felt no fear. 
Tranquil amidst alarms, 
It found him in the field, 
A veteran, slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath bis red-cross shield : 
His sword was in his hand, 
Still warm with reeent fight; 
Ready that moment, at command, 
Through rock and steel to smite. 
Soldier of Christ! well done; 
Praise be thy new employ; 
And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 





THE PAST YEAR. 


Like a bubble borne upon the stream of time, 
another year of life has floated by and is gone ! 

Another page in the history of man is written. 

Time, in his swift, and sure career, has come ; 
is gone ; yet sil 1s present, and noteth down each 
moment as it passes. 

What changes, what joy, or sorrow, has the past 
year brought ! Perhaps wealth has been made poor ; 
whilst poverty and want have strode with time, and 
reached the goal of affluence. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days ago, we looked 





pneumonia. He lived for five days, suffering but very little forward to the present,—as the future; and now, 
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we turn upon those very days, to seek for records! ing blade falls quivering on the thread of life, and 


of the past! 

Another revolution of the wheel, and lo! the pre- | 
sent fades from view, as onward, with the rapid 
march of time, we hold our journey, unheeded or 


lo, tis severed ! 
Thus, year after year goes he by, bearing in his 
train the hopes and joys,the cares and sorrows of man. 
If tears shall water our course, Old Time, as he 


forgot. flies along, with a single flap of his broad wing, 
And what, though Fortune, in her bitterest mood | ©4" dry them up. 

inay cast the clouds of sorrow o’er our path? What,| Yet happiness too may often be broken and 
though the merry laugh of joy may find its echo |S¢attered by him. — 

in the mournful cry of sadness or of misery ! What, Our brightest visions of the future may, to our 
though the tide of Fortune, like the mighty ocean’s | awakened senses, take their real shapes, and don 
wave, shall rise, and sweep resistless over us?| the garb of misery ; whilst the fancied sorrows of 
We are not conquered yet ; our spirits still are free : |t0-day may melt like noxious vapors, ‘neath the 
we dash its blighting spray aside, and like a goodly genial sun of fortune, and disclose the sweetest 

















gallant barque, we breast the storm. 


There is a beacon-star which burns with undim- 
med lustre, to light us on our way. 

There is an heavenly spirit, which beckons us 
still onward. 

And lo! high o’er the ramparts of the wished 
for goal, a flaunting flag is given to the wind; be- 
hold the talisinanic words, inscribed in living cha- 
racters of fire upon it, Hope and Persevere. 

Yes, hope, in all our cares and sorrows, still cheers 
us on our way ; hope so sweet, that danger is for- 
got, and sorrow flies before its inspirations. 

It whispers in our ears a charm so full of joy, 
that life seems new ; and once more, we launch our 
barques upon the sea of life, to tempt its storms 
and try its winds again. 

Thus comes, and goes, ‘ Old Time.’ 

Though empires rise, and pass away ; though 
sadness, misery and joy be companions in his 
train; though the green happiness of youth did 
flourish ; though the seeds of discord spring ; though 
poor beggary and squalid want do pinch; Time 
stays not, heeds not. 

The mind by passions tossed; the heart that 
burned wtih strong desires; the bold aspirant, 
clothed with fierce ambition,—whose thoughts, and 
words, if coined into deeds, would make earth trem- 
ble, and nations groan ; the good, the well-disposed 
of men—whose bosoms nourished the noblest and 
the best of human feelings—who walked the path 
of righteousness, and found no greater happiness 
than doing charities, and sheltering the oppressed : 
in this short space of time, one single year! thou- 
sands, possessors of such attributes, have perished, 
scarce cared for, or unknown. 

Asa leaf upon a tree withers, dies and falls, 
so man, with his passions, perishes. 

Man springs up, flourishes, and ripens; the 
‘ Old Reaper’ cometh, with his keen and well tried 
sickle, to gather in his harvest. Seated on his pon- 
derous car, he swiftly urges his mettled and tire- 
less steeds on to eternity. 

He hurries through the living human field, to 
cut its tenants down. 





Swiftly cleaving the intrenchant air, his glitter- 


imagery of life. 

The future! the unknown future! wisely shut 
by an Almighty hand from our eager foolish view, 
still undisclosed lies spread before us. 

Amidst our unhappiness it may burst forth, like 
the brilliant orb of day, a light to cheer us on, and 
bid us see again. 

The future may have in its keeping so bright a 
store of love and joy and happiness, that but to 
view it—-e’en through the dim vista of the far-off 
coming years—will make the sad heart leap for 
very joy. 

Behold in the year which is now commenced 
another page in the history of man. 

The clerk of Time stands ready, pen in hand, 
to note our actions, good or evil. 

Behold, in the commencement of the coming 
year, the foundation of a mighty monument of 
Time, springing up beneath his tread, and rising 
high, as day on day of his strong masonry is added 
to the pile, until the close of another year shall 
cap its summit. 

The fair unsullied page has been unrolled, on 
which our actions will be written: Shall it be the 
record of time well spent, or virtue shunned and 
disregarded? shall we hand the undying page, foul 
and blotted by our acts, to posterity, whose legacy 
it is! 

By it, perhaps, they will be guided. 

Shall we be the ignis fatui, to lead them in an 
erring course, o'er rugged paths and dangerous 
swamps of life? or shall we rather be a beacon 
light, a polar star, by which they may steer unto 
the port of happiness ? 

Let the monument which another year shall raise 
bear the records of time well spent, of virtuous 
actions and of noble deeds. 

Oh! let it not teem with records of burning 
shame and misery! Let it not tell of lawless pas- 
sions unsubdued, unchecked; of crying want un- 
heeded, or innocence betrayed. 

Bat rather, let it be a living monument, on which 
our virtues, like the glittering stars of heaven, 
shall glow, a beaming light—when we shall be no 
more—to guide succeeding ages on the way of life! 


Richmond. 


J. P. P. 
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FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


—— 


THE RETURN. 
“Tis sweet to know there is an eye, will mark 
Our coming, and grow brighter when we come.” 

“Ada, what dress shall I wear to-night ?” said 
Evelyn Mordaunt rather despairingly to her sister, 
who seemed quietly engaged with her drawing; 
and without waiting for a reply, she continued, “ I 
do declare you are a perfect enigma to me, for 
there you sit, as indifferent about your dress, as if 
it was the choir, or one of your prayer-meetings, 
you are to attend, instead of our uncle’s long talked 
of féte.” 

“Why really, Evelyn, your taste, you know, is 
acknowledged to be indisputable, and so wholly inde- 
pendent of another's, I think whatever it selects, hat 
you should decide upon. I am somewhat surprised 
that you, who have been so successful a votary to 
fashion, should be thus unusually concerned about 
your appearance this evening.” 

‘“* Not more so, my prosy sister, than 1 own I am 
at your apparent nonchalance about Carrol Stan- 
ley’s arrival; for, if my memory be faithful, his 
departure caused your usual equanimity and self- 
possession to be a lit//e disturbed. But I see plainly 
I have no place in your interest, or I would not so 
often fail in exciting it.” 

Ada sat still at her drawing; not a word escaped 
to pacify her sister, whose taunt she regarded as 
unjust; therefore, the wisest course was to pass it 
by unnoticed : but had Evelyn looked a little more | 
attentively at her, she would have perceived the | 
usual brightness of her dark gray eye dimmed, its 
lid quivering, and a drop, lucid as the early dew, 
resting on the rich fringe of nature’s own hanging. 
But Evelyn Mordaunt was unhappily a spoiled child 
of fortune ; consequently, the remembrance of the 
many wounding words, that, in moments of caprice, 
fell from her lips,—which seemed too beautiful to 
breathe other than those of softness and love,— 
rarely haunted her; and Ada was too forgiving to 
cause them to rise in judgment against her, whom, 
in spite of her waywardness, she loved better than 
all else beside. 

Ada gave the finishing stroke to her sketch; and, 
with a sigh, arose to put it aside, as more domestic 
occupations demanded her attention below. Eve- 
lyn, when she found herself alone, returned to a 
reéxamination of the various splendid dresses which 
her maid, with all her French volubility, displayed, 
vowing this one was most sweetly charming—the 
other best suited to her young lady's beautiful com- 
plexion. The taste and opinion of a femme-de- 
chambre are not often rejected, especially if her 
tongue be well spiced with flattery; and Evelyn 


| It was a lovely evening when Carrol Stanley 
| found himself rapidly approaching his native place. 
Four tedious years had glided by, carrying along 
with them various changes ; and on no one, had the 
hand of mutability more sensibly laid its touch 
than on Carrol. He left buoyant with the fresh 
and happy spirit of youth; for then all things bore 
on their crest, the impress of unsullied beauty. 
Life seemed to his eye as fair and placid as the un- 
ruffled waters of the calmest lake. He returned 
with that spirit dampened, those feelings sensibly 
tempered and lost in the dignity of self-command. 
He left glowing with boyish beauty, and delicate 
gracefulness of activity; he returned with a per- 
son bearing the stamp of muscular vigor and manly 
ease. Carrol was indeed changed—not merely ex- 
ternally, for the opening capabilities of his mind 
had become expanded and highly cultivated by the 
rich lore gained during his sojourn in those lands, 
where 


“ Art and Science walked hand in hand.” 


O’er every feeling but his love of home, had the 
scythe of Time marked its course ; that dear affec- 
tion he garnered up with a miser-like care : it clung 
around his heart more tenaciously than the creep- 
ing ivy clings around the trunk of a blasted tree. 
As he passed each familiar haunt of his boyhood, 
how his bosom gladdened to see it untouched :—un- 
like him, the old church, where first his infant 
mind was made to comprehend there was an all 
wise God, “maker of heaven and earth,” still 
reared high its lofty spire, and the smooth green 
around seemed yet more green: but dearer far 
than all, was that sweet home where first he drew 
the breath of life. ‘The old butler’s eye glistened, 
as he grasped his young master’s hand; the line of 
domestics cheered loudly, as he bounded past them 
to meet the warm embrace of his only parent, who, 
after a few moments of unrestrained indulgence, 
silently drew his son into an adjoining apartment. 

The father and son mingled long their tears to- 
gether. ‘The deep wounds caused by the death of 
Mrs. Stanley, which the lapse of four years (for 
she died shortly after Carrol’s departure,) had some- 
what healed over, seemed freshly opened—bleed- 
ing anew with a painful intensity. But sorrow 
rarely outlives joy ; and, with a resigned but sad- 
dened composure, they began to discourse on other 
themes, feeling the full joy of a happy reunion. It 
grew towards twilight, when Mr. Stanley reminded 
Carrol of his preparation for the expected féte in 
honor of his arrival. 

“And where are my sweet cousins all this time? 
Am I not to see them, before the curious throng 
assembles—for surely, they are slow to offer me 
their sisterly welcome?” 

As he said this, the door opened, and Ada, with 
a blushing timidity, but a face redolent with joy, 





very complacently listened to all Nesbit had to say. 


Vor, VIII—4 


approached him--her tendered hand was fervently 
pressed, and a still more fervent pressure of his 
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lips on her lovely cheek, caused it to glow with | “ But the poorer half had been told ; 
carnation’s deepest tint. | For see how far the substance of my praise, 
** But, dearest Ada, why are you alone? where | Doth wrong the picture ° 
is my cousin Evelyn! or does she deem my joy; As Evelyn gave the last touch to the ¢oul-en- 
sufficient for the present, and think to prolong its | semble of her faultless (because highly fashionable) 
continuance, by delaying her appearance !” | array, her buoyant thoughts seemed to concentrate 
“T left her discharging the necessary, but onerous jnto one strong focus of action, viz: the eaptiva- 
duties of the toilet,” replied Ada—* but no doubt | tion of Carrol Stanley’s heart. 
she will soon speak for herself. Like every one, « Yes, he shall feel my power this night, though 
else, she is delighted at your return; and you may jp early days he scarce acknowledged it: let me 
perceive by various bustling preliminaries, we have | see if this dangerous arrow be becomingly seen. 
prepared for you a fit welcome.” Biess me! poor Herbert has well nigh been forgot 


| 
iin this new and mighty conquest of my desires ; 
but pshaw ! one will even grow weary of the sin- 
cerity and constancy of such as Herbert—fasci- 


CHAPTER II. 

| 

| : ; , “ 

nating as he certainly is. Yes, indeed, I actually 
: 

| 


THE WELCOMING FETE. 


“A thousand hearts beat happily! And where 


meg must add another laurel to my (so they tell me) 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, : 


, 'never-fading wreath; and I dare say, Carrol will 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again!” aay at fading 3 h; a . + ; 

‘be quite a choice evergreen. For Heaven’s sake, 

Evelyn Mordaunt was indeed a being of rare and Ada, turning to her sister as she just then entered 

unsurpassed beauty. Her person was somewhat) the room, do you not intend to dress to-night ? why 


above the general height, with a bust combining | the cuests will arrive, ere you are half ready. May 
every perfection of disputed taste, and a waist! | ask your opinion now of my looks ?” 
rounded by the flowing ease of Nature’s span, | . 


“ Yes, dearest Evelyn,” said Ada, gazing on the 
which needed not the torturing process of the 


| triumphant looking beauty in transfixed admiration, 
odious etays to compress it into the present wasp- | «< you may ; and it is, that, to my perception and 
like and disgusting smallness. ‘Thus much may be! taste, nothing seems wanting. If my sight be thus 
easy to describe; but her face! the most glowing | 


dazzled, how will it be with your host of willing 
description would be tame—the richest language | slaves ‘—for to-night any and every one may de- 


too poor to do it justice. On that evening, well) servedly render you, the heart's undivided homage. 
did the mirror’s reflection cause her heart to exult,’ Bend down, my beautiful sister, and let those sweet 
and her bosom to throb, with a pardonable vanity. jips give me the assurance that you will never 
For who ever possessed the seducing gift of Beauty, | goain so cruelly think your place in Ada’s heart and 
and had one of those tell-tale friends of the boudoir, | jnterest second to another's. But” she timidly 
that remained insensible to its value, and expe-| paused, and coloring said, “ Evelyn, do you not 


rienced no desire to make others feel its powerful think you have conformed a little too strictly to the 
effect? Surely not a woman. 


| present fashion of low corsage and high sleeves ?” 
A dress of rose-colored sarsenet, after much hesi-|  « Oh! no, Ada, you are such a squeamish prude 

tation and reflection, W ” decided upon for the even- and Methedist in your notions. IT suppose, if l 

ing; well did its delicate tint become her brilliant com-| were to listen, you would read me Addison’s vision 

plexion. Her hair, soft and dark, was braided, with a| on the tucker; but I pray you to excuse me just 

fairness. A few wavy curls on one side, floated | quently she demands strict attention.” 

carelessly on her neck of unblemished white; 





With a proud step and exulting heart, Evelyn 
while those on the other, were caught by a jewel-| entered the brilliantly lighted, but empty rooms ; 
led arrow, gracefully confining their flowing mo-| and it was something unusual for the fashionable 
tions. A serpent hissing dazzling gems, coiled at Miss Mordaunt to be the first to do thus; but she 
the back of her well formed head; but amidst their! had been told Carrol was already there, and her 
brightness, Evelyn Mordaunt’s eye lost none of its| vanity impelled her to try the effect of a sudden 
light. Her cheek so bright and glowing, seemed | appearance. He was thoughtfully examining some 
to woo that veriest of urchins sent for man’s vexa- 


ou old family prints, which, like the faces of familiar 
tion, to nestle in its rosy shades. Her lips, slightly 


friends, he loved to gaze upon. So deep was his 
: E ; EE a 
parted, “ out-blushed the rich red fruit of Autumn’s revery, he heard not the gentle step of her, whom 


prime.” It was scarcely necessary that such a} above all others, he most wished to see. 
being should have taxed the aid of any artificial] «**Pon honor, surely my cousin's auricular sense 
arrow, or ornamental weapon; for, in every smile,| cannot be very acute ; or is it that my 
one, full barbed, was sent deep into the heart. 
Who that could have seen her thus beaming with beeen. hopageastsca wee ete pcm 

P : Or shake the downy blow-ball from its stalk?’ 
all the pride of conscious beauty, would not have 


felt expression fail, and in description, feel that See,” said she, as her silvery voice caused him to 
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start and turn——“ I have actually upset an ottoman, 
and you did not hear me!” 

Carrol continued rooted to the spot, as immova- 
bly as a statue. 

“ Well really,” she continued, inwardly delighted 


at his amazement, “I regret the lapse of a few| 


years should have so completely banished me from 
Memory’s niche ; however, my warmest greetings, 
fresh from the heart, are offered you.” She held 
out to him her beautifully jewelied hand, which was 
passionately seized, and, gazing on her as if his 
eye was taking its last long look, he pressed it to 
his almost bloodless lips—stammering out some- 
thing about sudden surprise and transcendant beauty. 


“Til pardon you, cousin, provided you will have | 


the gallantry to add, ‘ unexpected pleasures are al- 
ways the most appreciated ;’ then you sce my vanity 
will be somewhat mollified at your very flattering 
recognition !” 

“Well then, if that addition will precure me 
your forgiveness, I know you will believe me, when 
I do not plead guilty to the latter implication. I 
did think it was impossible to imagine one more 
beautiful than my cousin Evelyn was, when I left 
her—but I find that four years have given her a 
more than a Nourmahal’s gifts, adding every touch 
which the most ardent poet or painter ever sighed 
for.” 

“ Bravo, coz! you have fully expiated your of- 
fence. Surely Paris has not improved your candor, 
for | see you've learned the tact of flattering quite 
to perfection. Believe me, (shaking her head,) 
your sex will have a great deal to answer for in 
thus offering to ours the poisonous chalice, and 
weakening our minds with its intoxicating power.” 

How willingly Evelyn would have forgiven the 
world its questionable veracity, and have thought 
mankind would be all-wise and excusable in adopt- 
ing Carrol’s opinions, respecting the fascinating 
beauty of the celebrated Miss Mordaunt! 

Guest after guest crowded in, still Carrol seemed 
totally insensible to the presence of any, save of 
Evelyn; and she was evidently engrossed with the 
conquest she was rapidly making of her handsome 
cousin. Ada, with sickening heart and waning 
spirits, witnessed the devotion of his manner to 
Evelyn; not that her’s was a nature, too envious, 
to receive any pleasure at being eclipsed by her 
more brilliant sister; not that she coveted one 
glance of admiration, or one just tribute of praise 
offered at the shrine of such radiant loveliness; but 
it was the disappointment of Nature's long che- 
rished hopes, the tearing away of that specious 
veil which had been unconsciously thrown over her 
sanguine perceptions. 

“ Miss Mordaunt, I claim the fulfilment of your 
promise made a few evenings since to waltz,” said 
a handsome young man approaching Evelyn, whom 
she blushingly introduced to Carrol as Mr. Herbert 
Cameron. 


a a + - 


*« Excuse me for the present,” replied she hesi- 
tatingly—* the space is already occupied with cou- 
ples, and I do not think I can trust my giddy brain 
to the, if possible, more giddy waltz, to-night.” 

Cameron bent towards her, and whispered a few 
‘erg into her ear; the next moment, the delicate 
waist of Evelyn was encircled by his arm, and 
| soon were they left to the undisputed possession of 
‘the circle—every couple leaving, to witness the 
unrivalled waltzing of the reigning belle, and the 
‘accomplished Mr. Cameron. Carrol turned away 
with a disappointed heart :—his eye just then de- 
tected the fashionable licence of Evelyn’s dress. 
| Weaving a sigh of pain, he looked in another diree- 
tion, wondering that the ethereal purity and deli- 
}eacy of mind, which should ever dwell in so fair a 
‘tabernacle, should thus yield to so disgusting and 
indecorous a fashion. He started at hearing some 
one near him echo his deep drawn sigh, and cast- 
ing his eye around, it fell on the youthful form of 
Ada, attired in simple white, her native loveliness 
wholly unadorned by any effort of display, or ob- 
trusive ornament. Drawing her arm gently in his, 
he said— 

“Where have you hid your sweet face so long, 
Adat Iam glad to see that you resist the preva- 
lent propensity to indulge in the odious waltz—a 
dance which the more I see, increases my aston- 
ishment that it should ever have been adopted by 
American ladies, who have so justly the reputation 
for refinement of character and domestic purity. 
It was always my aversion, but since I visited Pa- 
‘ris, it has actually become my horror. But, (see- 
ving she hesitated to answer him,) perhaps I will 
have to claim your forgiveness for the free expres- 
sion of my peculiar opinions; they may probably 
elash with yours.” ’ 

“Oh, no!” she replied, “ they are in entire ac- 
cordance with mine, and I grieve to see Ivelyn’s 
excessive indulgence in it—for it often arouses 
within me a dictatorial spirit towards her I so 
dearly love ; but see with what inimitable grace 
she moves !” 

The waltz just then stopped, and Carrol with a 
flushed cheek, saw Evelyn, well nigh exhausted, 
receive from her partner such support, as he, not- 
withstanding his claims of relationship, would not 
‘have dared te offer her. But alas! how fashion 
will oft sanction and pardon every departure from 
long established customs in society, and how com- 
pletely uncompromising she is in her acts of defi- 
ance ! 

“Come, Ada, you will dance a simple cotillion 
or quadrille with me, for I am too ouiré to figure 
in any other—I love such, and will enjoy it more 
to have you, the partner of my boyish dancing, 
mine to-night,” said Carrol, as he perceived she 
was about to leave him. 

“Indeed, I am as ignorant of both, as of the 
waltz, for I never dance at all; however, if you 
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will wait awhile, for I see my uncle beckoning to 
me, I will procure you a ready partner !” 

“Look how astonished Mr. Stanley seems that | 
his cousin does not dance,” said a young lady near | 
to a gentleman ; “I dare say he is unaware of the | 
cause, and also of her title, ‘the little Methodist 
Miss Mordaunt ? ” 

“*T suppose so,” replied he—“ what an angel of 
goodness she must be! Ada Mordaunt may truly | 
be regarded a star of heavenly light, to the dis- | 
tressed and afflicted, let whatever be the epithet, 
ridicule may choose to bestow on her—for she 
shines almost alone in this sublunary sphere of sel- 
fishness.”’ 

«What think you of her beautiful sister? Surely 
you will not be guilty of such unpardonable heresy, 
as to withhold the incense of your idolatry from 
the altar of the fashionable idol !” 

“*T fear you will have to brand me with such a 
sin; though she is as beautiful as a Houri, she is 
not a goddess that I can worship. The court of 
Catharine de Medici would have proved a fit orbit 
for Evelyn Mordaunt to shine in.” 

Carrol paused to hear no more ; his bosom had 
been sufficiently pained, and wandering through 
the rooms, he endeavored to banish his unpleasant 
reflections; but at every turn, it was his fate to 
hear many remarks on his beautiful cousin, accom- 
panying those of loud admiration, which smote him 
sorely. But when he drew near her in close con- 
verse, all were forgotten under the influence of 
her intoxicating beauty. Never was a planet more 
steadily followed by satellites than Evelyn was by 
her lordly train ;—and Carrol was compelled through 
courtesy, to resign any particular claim on her at- 
tention. A whist party was proposed; Evelyn 
with a brightening eye threw down her gauntlet to 
Mr. Cameron, laughingly defying him to a game 
with her. As he plead his excuse of ignorance 
and dislike to gaming, her lip curled, and the usual 
soft light of her eye was lost in that of the most 
flashing irony. 

* This is not the first time, Mr. Morality, you 
have resisted my persuasion to play with me; but 
to-night I am resolved to conquer your parson-like 
squeamishness. I verily suspect you dread some 
future weakness will arise, perhaps from your first 
act of submission ; come now answer me, do you 
not ?”” 

Herbert colored highly, but very firmly an- 
swered— 

“Miss Mordaunt well knows my repeated re- 
jections of her challenge proceed only from an 
utter detestation to every species of gaming—and 
not to any other, when she is my lawgiver; she 
must remember too, that the acorn produces often 
a wide spreading oak—-and I candidly own her sus- 
picion has truth for its origin.” 





But Evelyn was nothing daunted by this decided 
and bold avowal; she still plied her many arrows 


of attraction to her well strung bow; and when al- 
most despairing of her aim, she fixed on him a look 
of meaning, the effect of which he alone knew and 
felt; the next moment, the vacant chair was filled 
by the hesitating Herbert—the cards were placed 
triumphantly in his trembling hands—and Evelyn, 
with an exulting smile, named the stakes. 

How well the brilliant ornament in her hair cor- 
responded with her character! That night the 
slumbers of Evelyn were undisturbed, for two 
points had been gained ; her arrow had been well 
directed to the heart of Carrol Stanley; the ser- 
pent had at last coiled around the firmest resolve 
of Herbert Cameron; her victory was complete ! 

Parties and balls are generally deemed trifling 
and innocent in their effects ; every feeling engen- 
dered, is considered transient and ephemeral ; but 
had we a telescopic view of the future, how often 
would we find many important developments, de- 
pending upon the most trite and common events— 
as we shall see in the sequel. 


CHAPTER II. 
A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 
“Yes! it is love—if thoughts of tenderness 
Tried in temptation, strengthened by distress, 
Huimored by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet—oh ! more than all, untir’d by Time.” 

Mr. Mordaunt married Mrs. Stanley’s only sis- 
ter, who, ere his two daughters had passed the 
threshold of infancy, fell a victim to the pestilen- 
tial climate of the West-Indies, whither he had 
gone on mercantile business. His heart-stricken 
widow brooded over her sorrowful loneliness but 
a few years, and Evelyn and Ada, at the early 
ages of ten and eight, were left under the guardian- 
ship of their uncle, the heiresses of their father’s 
princely fortune. ‘They shared with Carrol every 
paternal and maternal instruction, as well as the 
most tender affection. The lovely principles of 
Christianity were faithfully instilled into their young 
minds by the pious and amiable Mrs. Stanley. To 
Ada, they proved the richest legacy ever bequeathed; 
to Evelyn, but as an oft-told tale, signifying no- 
thing but gloom and dull monotony ; and to Carrol, 
a bulwark to those many avenues of natural de- 
sires, So concomitant to youth. It is true, there 
were times when temptation often caused him to 
banish their early influence—rendering him care- 
less and indifferent; but when the sober reins of 
Reason were resumed, he found the soothing power 
of first impressions hang faithfully on his memory— 
checking those many turbulent passions which agi- 
tated his bosom. 

He loved his mother with an intensity of af- 
fection. Her death had saddened his spirit, and 
crushed the dearest feelings of his heart, more 
than any stroke of affliction had ever done; the 
poignancy of his grief was greatly increased, by 
the heavy stroke’s falling when absent from her. 
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Yet Time, that great restorer, had scarred over | most unresistingly, he yielded to the “ majesty of 


the sad wound; but when he, in gladness, returned 
to the dear scenes of his boyhood, the joyousness 
of anticipation fled—the bounding heart sank into | 
an almost pulseless state, when the sorrowful con- | 
viction of his loss pressed so heavily on him. 
When he remembered there was left him no fond 
mother to welcome back the long absent wanderer, 
tears, those sweet harbingers of mental relief, which 
had long been strangers to his eyes, silently came 
to his aid. 

At the time Carrol] set out upon his continental | 
tour, Evelyn had arrived at the sweet age of six- 
teen, Ada fourteen; and he just entering his twen- 





tieth year. He then thought Evey, as he called 
her, was too beautiful to receive any improvement 
from the hand of maturity—he did not desire any 
additional touch, but fondly wished that on his re- 
turn, he might find her the same peerless thing. 
Ada he loved with the utmost brotherly tender- 
ness ; her mild mediation had often interposed to 
soothe the outbreaks of his anger, which the way- 
ward petulance of the spoiled Evelyn often ex- 
cited. She was ever its peacemaker in all their 
childish disputes, and the dispenser of harmony, 
when discord sounded rude notes. But Carrol 
was a complete slave to beauty; and like most 
men, could pardon any glaring imperfection of the 
heart and mind, provided the face was fair, the eye 
bright, and the lip beautiful. He never dreamed 
of being actually and literally in love with Evelyn, 
though her image ever haunted him as the bright- 
est; nevertheless, he continually found himself 
drawing comparisons between the fair ones of the 
many lands he visited, and his still fairer cousin! 
He had never thought of breathing the language 
of love into her ear; though he frequently wondered 
at the lips’ silence, when his heart felt its power ; 
memory, too, hoarded well the truth and freshness 
of such feelings; yet, notwithstanding all these 
symptoms, Carrol would have ridiculed and re- 
jected the idea of their being designated as other 
than those of the purest brotherly love. 

“ But why is not my sweet cousin Ada so often 
mingled with my thoughts, wishes, and dearest 
memories, as Evelyn is?” was a query his heart 
scarce took time fully to answer; though it never 
failed to acknowledge her purity, and almost free- 
dom from the taint of those earthly passions, which 
evidently swayed Evelyn, Thus was it with Car- 
rol, when he again met his cousins, and beheld 
Evelyn at twenty, more glowing with beauty, more 
brilliant than ever; he ceased to school and cate- 
chise his feelings any longer, for 

“A change—so swift his heart was made to feel, 

It rushed upon him like a mighty stream, 

Bearing him heedlessly on.” 
He felt she was indeed the object of his wildest 
idolatry, and one who was henceforward to rule 


aD) 


her loveliness ;” and fearlessly did Carrol lay the 
first offering of his warmest and purest love at the 
shrine of the spoiled belle, who scarce knew the 
value of such an affection. 

“Time glided noiselessly by, for 

Nought steals so silently as his tread” — 
and Carrol felt he only lived in her presence ; that 
the very atmosphere she inhaled was sweeter to 
him than the “sweet south wind’s breath; no 
place was dull, cheered by her smile ; no amuse- 
ment caused satiety, when Evelyn shared it with 
him. 

It was some weeks after his return, that Carrol 
and Kvelyn were seated beside an open window, 
admiring the ever-varying and gorgeous hues of an 
Indian summer sunset; the balmy influence of the 
hour swayed with a cheerful power Carrol’s every 
hope ; the passionate avowal of his long treasured 
love was trembling on his lips, when Ada’s en- 
trance bid back the sweet confession ;—for the 
first time, in his life, did her gentle presence call 
up a rising murmur of regret, her sweet face seem 
unwelcome to him. 

“ Evelyn,” said she, timidly approaching them, 
“T have come to tell you poor nurse Mason grows 
worse; I fear she has few days left of her span ; 
your recent neglect in visiting her, seems to grieve 
her faithful heart ; so, to soothe and gladden her, I 
promised to bring you with me this evening. Will 
you accompany me now ?” 

“Why, indeed, Ada,” said she, rather falter- 
ingly, “1 am sorry I cannot conveniently do so 
just now—but do take her something comfortable 
and nice, and tell her, I will come and sit all to- 
morrow morning, and read the ‘ precious Bible,’ as 
she calls it, to her. I have an engagement with 
Herbert Cameron this evening, which must be ful- 
filled.”” 

** Nothing will be so comfortable or consoling to 
poor nurse, as the kind sympathy and attentive 
presence of those she has ever regarded as her 
children; on whom, she has lavished almost a pa- 
rent’s fondness! But I will endeavor to reconcile 
her to the disappointment of not seeing you, by de- 
livering your promise, which, 1 do hope, you may 
not find too late to fulfil.” 

Ada, with a swimming eye and lagging step, left 
the careless, selfish Evelyn, to the exercise of that 
freedom of will, which had never been sacrificed 
to another’s pleasure. 

The slight mention of Herbert Cameron's name, 
had caused Carrol’s 


“ 





cheek to change, his 

Sinking heart lay still ;” 
and ere he could gather resolution enough to ha- 
zard the truth or fallacy of his boding fears, by 
casting all upon the hazard of a single die of con- 





his destiny of earthly happiness or misery. Al- 





fession, the man, whom he least wished to see, 
was announced. Carrol’s patience was incapable 
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of another test, and immediately remembering his} Oh! what a sad hour that must be, when the 
promise to meet an old college friend, he suddenly |young and happy first feel the presence of a deadly 
withdrew. The lovers were left alone. blight upon their fondly cherished hopes! To 

inal those, whose only refuge is to the false and fleet- 
ing comforts of the world, dreary indeed becomes 
its offered consolation. Carrol opened the win- 
dow to woo the night air to cool his fevered brow. 
It was damp with the sweat of his agony; and his 


CHAPTER IV. 
PAINFUL DISCLOSURES. 


** What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
To view each loved one blotted from Life’s page, 


Aull be alone on catth oc Tom nowt eyes burned, as if they had felt the sun’s scorching 
Before the Chastener humbly let me bow, rays for days. The calm and balmy influence of 
O’er hearts divided, and o’er hopes destroyed !— the lovely starry night, seemed to tranquillize the 


Roll on, vain days! full reckless may ye flow, 


ara "pea ppt ¢< inward tempest. Reason gradually resumed her 
ince I am reft of all my soul enjoyed!’ 


reign, and with her steady and unerring light, 
It was about twilight, when Carrol left his friend. guided his reflections into the channel of sober re- 
Finding the house entirely deserted, he bent his |signation. With subdued passions, but saddened 
course towards nurse Mason’s cottage—for she |heart, he resolved on informing Evelyn what he 
was one he had never neglected, even in the most | had heard; to take a final leave of her, and then to 
careless period of his life; and now, that she was | cast himself again an exile and wanderer upon the 
evidently so near her end, his attention and care /world; to bid adieu once more to his happy home. 
increased. As he dwelt on her long life of good-|In the bitterness of a crushed spirit, Carrol wrote 
ness and faithfulness—on those years of watchful- | her the following : 
ness over his infancy, he felt an unusual melan-| “It is a severe and mournful task, my cousin, 
choly steal over him; a heaving sigh escaped his! for the fond ‘heart to root affection out ;’ to tear 
sorrowful bosom, that it should be his fate to see | away that love, which, like a tendril, clings to the 
‘* each loved one blotted from Life’s page.” heart. Bitter indeed is it to be called upon to re- 
Passing the favorite bower of his cousins, a low, |nounce as unworthy, the object of one’s adoration; 
earnest voice fell upon his ear; he paused, per- | but such I find, Evelyn, the task imposed upon me 
ceiving it was not that of a female. to-night. Your confession to Herbert Cameron in 
“When, dearest, will you terminate my tortur-|the bower was accidentally heard by me; need I 
ing probation of suspense? You have owned I pos- ease it chilled back to its fount the deep current of 
sess your love; you have consented to bless me my love for you! Yes, most beautiful, but heart- 
with this beautiful hand; the most precious boon of Jess cousin, my soul sickens, when my thoughts 
Heaven; and still, I cannot prevail on you to name | endeavor to measure out the almost unmeasurable 
the period for the consummation of my happiness!” | love I have felt for you. Suffice it to say, this ab- 
‘“‘ Have patience, Herbert; believe me, I con-|sorbing feeling had usurped every other; and well 
tinue true to my vows of love, and will in time |has it happened, that reason and circumstances 
fulfil them ; but really I cannot see the necessity | have conspired to open wide my eyes to such a 
of any haste in terminating our individual liberties. | sinful idolatry: for 1 was rendering to a creature, 
Will you deem it weakness in me, when I confess, |that adoration and devotion, which should along 
that, a desire of seeing my stately cousin in sub-| belong to the great Creator. And now that He 
jugation complete at my feet, to hear him breathe | has assisted me, I can, without a murmur, resign 
his tale of love—though I well know, I already | all my fond hopes, and endeavor to offer up to Him 
possess it—induces me to extend the term of your |that devotion I so foolishly and blindly bestowed 
probation t He acts most charmingly the ‘ sighing|on you. We part, perhaps forever! Receive my 
furnace ;’ and you know, your eclat will be greater | wishes for your future happiness, and may the love 
for vanquishing and thwarting the aspirations of|of Herbert Cameron suffice to repay you for the 
the matchless Carrol Stanley.” anguish you would have so remorselessly inflicted 
Carrol heard no more ; with astonishing speed, jon Carrol Stanley.” 
he sought his room; and there alone did he pour} With a still sadder heart, if possible, Carrol then 
forth the burning lava of anguish, which well nigh | wrote to his father, explaining the cause of his sud- 
threatened to overwhelm his soul. His fondest |den departure, imploring him by all that deep af- 
hopes, and all his airy castles lay around him, more | fection he bore him, to permit his exile—and to 
shattered than the crumbling tower; his love was| make no effort to combat his resolution of never 
crushed; his tenderest affections trodden down and | returning, until Evelyn should be the bride of ano- 
withered, like the flower of the field; the chilling |ther. Closing his letter with a strict injunction of 
breath of female heartlessness had passed over}secrecy respecting his movements, he determined, 
their freshness and beauty—leaving the heart more | notwithstanding the late hour, to visit, perhaps for 
waste and desolate than the barren heath. A |the last time, his faithful old nurse. He also re- 
deathly languor seized his frame, and in one hour |membered Ada was to sit up with her, and then he 
he endured an age of grief. could bid farewell to that being of angelic perfec- 
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tion. How expressive of sober truth are those 
lines of the master poet ; 
“ Love is not in our own power, 

Nay, what seems stranger, is not in our choice ; 

We only love, when fate ordains we should, 

And blindly fond, oft slight superior merit.” 
Such was the case with Carrol, when dwelling on 
the transcendent beauty of Evelyn, and on the hea- 
venly purity and goodness of Ada,——and powerfully 
did he feel the applicability of the above truths, to 
his own heart. 

The moon, then just in her perfect crescent, 
guided him with her placid light through the gar- 
den ;—with a cold shudder he passed the fatal bower, 
and almost breathless from his painfully crowding 
thoughts, he reached the cottage. ‘The lamp burned 
with that usual sickly glare it ever seems to shed 
in the chamber of death; the door was slightly 
open. Carrol paused to control his emotions ere 
he entered, for his heart melted at the sight within. 
Ada was seated beside the bed; before her, lay 
nurse Mason’s old, but well kept Bible, from which, 
in the softest voice, she was reading that beautiful 
Psalm, where David fearlessly places his trust in 
that God, whose mercy and protection had all the 
day long ** been extended unto him.” She closed 
it, and bent over the invalid to hear what her 
faintly expressed wish was. It was to soothe her 
struggling soul by prayer. With bended knee, and 
fervent humility, did that young being implore her 
“ Heavenly Father to speed in mercy the parting 
soul of his dying servant; to calm it in the coming 
strife, and to take back those vows which she had 
so faithfully paid by a life of devotion to Him, who 
now made her feel the precious influence of a Re- 
deemer’s love.” 

Never had Carrol Stanley been so moved by the 
voice and language of prayer; instinctively he had 
sunk on his knees, and fervently did he follow in 
spirit and thought, the simple but beautiful appeal 
for Divine protection. Ada’s pale cheek brightened 
with the deepest glow, when she turned and saw 
Carrol silently enter; her heart, which had become 
calmed by the influence of her soul’s communion, 
now beat wildly as he drew near; her hand trem- 
bled, as if palsied, when he gently took it. For 
some moments, a deep silence reigned. Ada, re- 
covering her self-possession, bade him make him- 
self known to the dying saint. At the sound of his 
voice, she fixed on him a look of the most grateful 
recognition, and feebly raising her hand, laid it on 
his bending head with an earnest pressure ; and, 
though expiring nature forbade the lips expression, 
yet the silent eloquence of her upturned eyes at- 
tested well the fervor of her last benediction. The 
midnight hour ushered into the portals of Heaven 
the soul of the faithful old Christian. Ada and 
Carrol closed those eyes, which had so untiringly 
watched over their infant footsteps, which had so 
often beamed with a maternal fondness on their 


childish pastimes. In sadness, they returned to the 
house. lew words were spoken on the way—for 
Carrol’s voice died away ere he could bring him- 
self to disclose to her his intended departure ; and 
'Ada’s heart felt too heavy, with thick and coming 
memories, to give utterance to any words. When 
they entered the hall, and as she was bidding him 
good night, he convulsively seized her hand, and 
pressing her to his bosom, kindly brushed away the 
coursing tears, hoarsely saying—‘ Farewell, sweet 
Ada, our last meeting has been beside the bed of 
the dying; our next may be in another world. Oh! 
dearest, pray for me, for God will never turn a 
deaf ear to such petitions as spring from your 
heart ; and Heaven knows I need them now, when 
in the utter desolation of parting from all I hold 
dear onearth. To-morrow,” he added more calmly, 
“| leave here, perhaps never to return ; your sis- 
ter alone can explain the cause of such a resolve ;— 
and oh! dearest Ada, though I have at last wrested 
her from my heart, yet sweet being of love and 
truth, guard her, for my sake, with your heavenly 
counsel, and if possible, shield her from coming 
harm.” 

Unresistingly, because completely astounded, 
Ada received his parting kiss; and when she felt 
returning recollection, it was to find herself still 
standing on the spot where he left her. Slowly 
and mechanically she retired to her chamber, and 
there gazed long on her beautiful sister, who lay 
wrapped in a tranquil sleep ;—the calm and lovely 
repose of her perfect features, bore not the slightest 
impress of unworthy passions. Sad was the lonely 
vigil of the sorely tried Ada—for the luxury of 
sleep seemed denied her care-worn senses. Again 
did she bend before the throne of grace, to seek 
aid in this her most fearful desolation ; for what 
can be greater than that proceeding from a despair- 
ing renunciation of “ all the soul enjoyed”—when 
the cruel hand of dread reality disrobes the young 
heart of its fancied security—leaving it to writhe 
“neath its cold destitution !” 

Ada Mordaunt felt all this in that hour; for she 
had long loved Carrol, though she saw Evelyn evi- 
dently possessed his undivided affections. 

The next morning found Carrol journeying on 
his distant pilgrimage—there to bury in “ strenu- 
ous action” all remembrance of his sorrows. Mr. 
Stanley’s health almost sunk beneath this second 
separation from one he so devotedly loved; but he 
stilled his parental feelings, and strictly adhered to 
his son’s injunction, not to recall him, or seek to 
entice him back again to those scenes which had 
been so fraught with untold anguish—until some 
happy interposition of Providence should cause 
him to return with a gladdened spirit. Ada mourned 
him as lost to her forever; and she measured his 
love for Evelyn like her own, when she thought 
that another would never possess it. Hers she 
resolved to subdue, not to bestow it again on a new 
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object, but on Him who, she knew, oft chastened 
those He most loves, and in kindness sometimes 
tempers the fiercest wind to the shorn lamb. Her 
broken spirit, though chastened, felt humbled. 
With a martyr-like resignation, she committed all 
her sorrows, cares, and hopes of future happiness, 
into His hands—knowing and feeling how vain it 
seemeth in man to will, when Omnipotence holds 
in the hollow of His hands the destinies of worlds, 
and with a watchful eye, numbers even the hairs 
of our heads. Could Ada Mordaunt fail to be com- 
forted, when thus supported ? 

A few months afterwards, Evelyn ratified at the 
altar, her vows of love to Herbert Cameron. She 
felt and looked happy. Carrol’s conscience would 
have smote him, for his apparently unjust suspi- 
cion, that she could love naught but herself—that 
she was incapable of such a noble and refined feel- 
ing as woman’s love. Could he have seen her 
look of perfect confidence, when she committed 
her all into the keeping of that being she so so- 
lemnly vowed to love and obey, confidently would 
he have said Evelyn in that moment forgot even 
her important self; and she did; for next to that 
insatiable Juggernaut of her soul, she loved Her- 
bert Cameron. How differently Ada felt, as she 
stood beside her blooming sister—for, all remem- 
brance of her own blighted affections, was drowned 
in that of Carrol’s cruelly slighted love, and in the 
anticipation of his pain, were he a spectator on 
such an occasion ; she endeavored to conceal those 
unbidden emotions, when she saw the happy gaiety 
of the brilliant bride ; and when her farewell con- 
gratulations were offered her, Ada felt she stood 
indeed alone, like the last Summer flower in the 
garden of wasted feelings. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SHIFTING OF LIFE’S PANORAMA. 


“The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are rapture to the dreary void ; 

The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed.” 


The whirling eddy of time rolled on over three 
years—a lapse fraught with unclouded joy to some, 
to others chequered with changing ills, and chilling 
disappointments. None had been more tossed on 
the fluctuations of life, than Herbert and Evelyn 
Cameron. ‘The first year of their wedded career, 
ushered in a brilliant promise of future bliss. Sur- 
rounded by every luxury which wealth could pro- 
cure, and commanding in the fashionable world an 
extensive influence, Evelyn’s uncommon beauty 
invested her with many attractions. Her society 
was courted, and she was flattered by all. To one 
so little fitted for domestic enjoyments—whose 
mind was so warped by the excessive adulation 
rendered her from childhood, this was the acme of 
all her desires. 


sure, no avenue of seducing gaiety, that Evelyn 
did not enter into with avidity. Herbert then 
seemed to desire no other employment, than that 
of a constant and love-like attendance on his beau- 
tiful and admired wife; no enticement of society 
detached him from her side ; no other smile seemed 
half so bright. But the sky of even the fairest life, 
rarely remains free from those passing clouds 
which seem to darken the pathway of the most 
blessed and happy. Such Herbert found threaten- 
ing on his horizon,—and Evelyn, when the flush 
of passion, the charm of novelty, passed away, felt 
all things, even the most continued love of her hus- 
band, fail to fill the “dreary void within.” And 
thus it will ever be with woman, when her princi- 
ples and feelings are wrongly biassed, and when 
she departs from that channel which nature as- 
signs her. The second year of their marriage 
found Herbert gradually yielding to temptations 
from home; the returning influence of old habits 
and associations began to be felt, disturbing the 
quiet calm of his perfect love and connubial happi- 
ness; and the third, alas! witnessed him bestow- 
ing scarcely a common-place attention or thought 
on his almost deserted and neglected wife and 
home. Evelyn could not fail to become sensible 
of his altered and weaned affection; and being 


so completely a creature of waywardness and ca- 


price, when she found his love waning, hers in- 
creased with surprising intensity ; for, in the early 
days of their union, she appeared perfectly indiffer- 
ent to manifesting any return of that devotion and 
love he so fondly lavished on her. Such she deemed 
her just prerogative ; and by her cold and heartless 
carelessness, the warmth of Herbert's feelings 
were chilled and thrown back upon him; there, 
within his heart, to become stagnated by the com- 
mingling of distrust and disappointment, caused by 
her fashionable neglect. 

No truism nor sentiment uttered by him, who so 
“ faithfully holds the mirror up to human nature,” 
finds a louder response within the human breast, 
than 

“That we have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it, but being lacked and lost 
We reck the value.” 

And thus was it with Evelyn, when convinced 
that other objects usurped her place in Herbert’s 
affections ; other pleasures engrossed his time, 
giving few moments to her. A burning desire 
possessed her to fathom the growing mystery of 
his frequent absences from home, and the cause of 
that anxious and weary expression ever resting on 
his face—now become so pale and haggard. Hers 
was a resolution too indomitable to be overcome. 
She determined to rouse every energy, to con over 
every stratagem whereby her object might be at- 





tained, let it be ever so horrible; and truly was her 
resolve executed; horrible indeed were the cir- 


There was no resource of plea-'cumstances which disclosed to the miserable Eve- 
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lyn she was the wife of a confirmed and desperate 
gambler ! 

It was a fearfully cold and boisterous night in| 
November. ‘The winds raged with an alarming | 
violence, threateuing to move from its solid foun- 
dation, even the splendid mansion of the fash- 
ionable Mrs. Cameron, when she, its now lonely 
and desolate mistress, sat anxiously noting every 
stroke of time, that brought near the hour she ex- 
pected the arrival of her sister. Sadly altered 
was that once brilliant face, so redolent with all 
that was beautiful. The lines of painful thought 
showed their deep indentations on her pale brow ;— 
that eye, once so sparkling and beaming conscious 
happiness, now wandered with the restless bril- 
liancy of unsatisfied expectation ;—and the cheek, 
once glowing with health, was wan and sunken, as it 
leaned on her small and delicate hand. Long and 
melancholy was the deep revery of the neglected, 
nay almost isolated, Evelyn; for it had been some 
time since the gay world had poured into her ear 
its wonted tones of adulation, so completely had 
she withdrawn from those amusements which once 
constituted the end and aim of her happiness. The 
night wore heavily away—sigh after sigh escaped 
from her despairing heart. 

“T wonder if Herbert will be here to welcome 
Ada—for a smile of something like olden times, lit 
his face when he read her letter? Alas! how 
shocked her tender affectionate nature will be, 
when she sees what a small share of domestic hap- 
piness has fallen to her only sister’s lot; and this 
poor person, which was so much her pride and 
boast, as well as my own, how changed she will 
find it’—for the opposite mirror just then gave 
back the reflection of her face contracted and care- 
worn. ‘* But ah! my sister, if the sight of my al- 
teration will wring your heart, how will that of my 
still more unhappy, misguided, Herbert affect you? 
Oh! why should I, the wife of his choice, the loved 
one from early youth, be thus doomed to such utter 
destitution, and be thought unfit to share his confi- 
dence, or incapable of alleviating his brooding woe?” 
Her cheek just then glowed, a sickening sensation 
crept over her; for the throbbings of remorse had 
not yet become too extinct in her worldly bosom, 
to reject the lashings of memory, when it called up 
vividly those two first years—-so thoughilessly 
spent in heartless indifference to his love,—and 
her complete desertion of that sweet home, to 
which, in the fondness and pride of his heart, he 
had brought her. Conscience bid back another 
murmuring interrogatory within her now repining 
bosom, and ardently did she wish to repay for her 
past errors by a future life of faithfulness in dis- 
charging those long neglected duties. Humiliating 
indeed were Evelyn’s reflections; but the soothing 
contrition of hope wooed her on to days of recovered 
happiness; and not until she heard the rapid rolling 





of the stages past the house, was she aroused to a 
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recollection of the lateness of the hour, and that 
that long expected time had not yet brought Ada. 
Soon the streets became deserted, as the “ hall 
after a gay festival,”—and with a disappointed, sad- 
dened heart, Evelyn was about to retire to her 
lonely chamber, when her eager ear caught the 
sound of the well-known step of her husband. He 
entered, and scarcely casting a look on her, as she 
rose with an exclamation of joyful welcome, he 
threw himself on the sofa, gruffly ordering some 
coffee. 

It was with a palpitating heart, and in silence, 
(for her thoughts were too overwhelming with the 
influence of her recent self-arraignment, to give 
utterance to any remonstrance at his abrupt and 
unkind manner,) Evelyn awaited his commence- 
ment of conversation. After swallowing hastily 
several cups of coffee, which he pronounced “ exe- 
crable,” he impatiently ordered a light to his li- 
brary—for he had business to transact ere he left 
home. 

“ Surely, dear Herbert, you will not so impru- 
dently brave the tempest that now rages with such 
violence. Do not, I implore you, leave me to en- 
dure alone, the horrors of such a night.” 

He carelessly answered— 

“Ada I suppose will not come now, and as she 
certainly will to-morrow, I must complete my busi- 
ness to-night, so that I may be disengaged when 
She arrives. It is time you had become inured to 
the luxury of solitude—for hang me, if I care to 
intrude upon it, when your moping face is all that 
welcomes me.” 

Evelyn offered not another word of opposition; 
for just then her thoughts were busy with some 
sudden action and impulse ; and as he rose to take 
the offered light, she said with a resigned calm- 
ness— 

“‘T thought even my moping looks scarcely at- 
tracted your observation, for it has been a weary 
long time since your eye met mine with other than 
a careless glance, or rested on my face to note its 
usual expression, let it be what it may.” 

*“ Well, well, be it so--l have no time now to 
listen to your whinings and repinings, but I'll ask 
you one question, Evelyn Cameron; to whom and 
to what cause do you attribute your present loneli- 
ness? Cast back your mind to the scene which 
was once endured by your husband, and see if con- 
science doth not render the verdict of—nay, even a 
Shylock’s retribution, being your just and merited 
due.” 

“Too true—but oh! Herbert, stay and hear my 
plea of future atonement” 

The silence of the room gave to her ear the 
echo of his retiring footsteps, instead of one sym- 
pathizing look, or tone of reconciliation; the bub- 
bling waters of a fresh and humbling repentance, 
were hushed within Evelyn’s proud bosom. The 
bitterness of his sneering taunt, and deafness to 
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her offered plea, had so completely chilled the in-|which otherwise, in such a dead silence, would 
ward current, that no trace of recent tenderness or | have been heard by the quick ear of the impatient 
reviving affection—no feeling of sacred honor, re-| Herbert. She had just ensconced herself behind 
strained her from the determination of thencefor-|the remnant of an old lamp post, when the voice of 
ward acting the spy on all his movements, even at| an approaching person caused him to start up with 


the hazard of any personal exposure or sacrifice of | an exclamation of growling satisfaction— 


her feminine delicacy of character. | 

“My all is cast upon this one great die,” was | 
Evelyn’s exclamation, as she, with a resolved air 
and firm step, followed her husband to his room, 
that she might there watch his movements, so as 


to shape out her future course of action. 


CHAPTER VI, 


REVEALED TRUTHS. 
“Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange— 

Stranger than fiction ; if it should be told, 

How much would novels gain by the exchange! 

How differently the world would men behold! 

How oft would vice and virtue places change !” 

It is said, “ when woman hesitates, she is lost ;” 
but the proud spirit of the resolute Evelyn did not 
even shrink or quail, when she condescended to 
act the ignoble part of a spy towards her husband; 
stealthily to elicit that confidence, which by her 
own conduct she had deservedly forfeited. It was 
a combination of feelings that urged her on, piqued 
love, distrust and dark suspicions, mingled with an 
irresistible curiosity, silenced that ever-speaking | 
* oracle of God”—the voice of conscience. When 
this fortress of the heart becomes assailed and un- 
dermined in a woman,—especially in a wife,— 
how applicable and merited is the poet’s sneer : 





“ Woman, thy vows are traced in sand!” 


for, how desecrated had become those she so faithful- 
ly pledged at the altar. When Evelyn gained the 
door of her husband's library, she found it partially 
open, and, with a suppressed breathing, she kept 
her post of observation. He opened his desk and 
seemed intently examining a large pile of bank 
notes, which he tremblingly deposited in his bo- 
som; for she could but notice how it heaved, and 
how livid his face became, as he did so;—after 
which he began to make preparations for encoun- 
tering the still raging storm without. Evelyn ra- 
pidly descended, and enveloping herself in a large 
cloak, with an old cap slouched over her face, she 
unshrinkingly awaited his passing through the hall. 
In a few moments, he came with a hurried air, and 
a face of terrible contraction—Placing the lamp in 
its accustomed place for use on his return, he 


“The devil and his angels of darkness take you, 
for thus dallying with my time, and delaying your 
appointment ; I had begun to regard your promise 
as worse in nothingness than a woman’s.” 

“You did, did ye, Mr. Herbert Cameron! but 
you have most suddenly grown suspicious of me, 
whom experience has well proved true to deeds 
befitting such a night as this—but may your salu- 
ting wish be fulfilled, if 1 could come any sooner. 
However you can afford to lose the past few mo- 
ments in waiting, as the number you have to spend 
in those most charming hells will be fewer !” 

“ Hush, you taunting scoundrel! you know well 
I am indebted to you for an introduction into those 
eursed places, which has brought me to my pre- 
sent disgraceful association with such as you!” 

A chuckle from his companion followed this up- 
braiding retort of Herbert’s. 

“ Humph! very well for you to place the com- 
mission of all your crimes to my account, thinking 
thereby to escape the just punishment of Heaven. 
But, Herbert Cameron, I now begin to think cow- 
ardice brands your brow with other sins; for, if I 
mistake not, I once heard you wish you had never 
seen your wife—that it was she who first tempted 
you to game. I have heard a deal of woman’s in- 
fluence, but the devil take this, for an uncommon 
instance ; and by Jove, you have proved yourself 
an apt scholar to her ladyship as well as to my- 
self.” 

A deep groan issued from the wretched Came- 
ron’s bosom; but mastering his emotion, im a voice 
of hollow calmness, he replied— 

* Stop, Grimstall, thus far you have had the 
cruelty to go, but I will permit no further bitter 
sneer—my anguish and misery are already too 
overwrought to bear another from you, however 
deserved it may be. I know I did, in an unhappy 
moment, blame my injured and deserted wife for 
my love for gaming; but having foolishly yielded 
once to her thoughtless challenge, should be no 
excuse for my present horrible excess. Come, let 
us banish our petulant anger and attend to busi- 
ness. See, I have the notes, compare them with 
yours, and Jook well that all is right.” 

The rain had ceased, the winds had “crept back 
to their caverns,” and the bright-round face of the 





emerged into the street. She steadily followed! moon peered above the still floating clouds. Her 
him through several, which tre measured with ra-/| light was hailed with joyful eagerness by the two, 
pid strides; and finally halting in one, ominously! as it benefitted their strict examination; but ere 
silent and obscure, he threw himself on the flag- ‘the roll was half completed, she withdrew her pla- 
stones, seeming to expect the arrival of some one.|cid and cheering visage, leaving them in greater 
The driving sleet wind, and falling of the rain| darkness. A curse or two escaped them, as they 


on the pavement, hushed Evelyn’s cautious step, then silently bent their steps in another direction. 
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Kvelyn’s feelings were insupportable. ‘ The 
war and chaos of her mind,” might have vied with 
all the fury of the elements, amid the fiercest bat- 
tlement of Heaven; but despair seemed to nerve 
her soul on to the dread discovery. Without the 
least hesitation, she followed. They soon entered 
a dark alley, and after a few muttered words of 
consultation, the door of one of those wretched 
abodes of vice—so aptly termed hells—was opened. 
Stull Evelyn paused not; and with a less firm, but 
more stealthy step, she tracked her way after them— 
perceiving the door was, in their hurry, left unbar- 
red. 

After threading two or three dark passages, 
with only a light here and there guiding them, they 
paused to listen to what was going on in the next 
room. Grimstall’s signal was in a few moments 
given, which, unlike the other door, was opened 
only by his ‘sesame’ word ; and so great was the 
pleasure manifested by the inmates at the arrival 
of Herbert and his companion, all precaution to re- 
bar it was lost in the general satisfaction. Eve- 
lyn, with a distended eye, and motionless heart, 
bent forward to watch their movements. Around 
a table sat about a dozen of the most miserably 
haggard looking men, whose countenances would 
have rivalled any of those in the nethermost re- 
gions—so visibly were they stamped with those 
fierce and guilty passions, which rendered them fit 
representatives of such a place. 

The horror-stricken wife saw her husband, with 
one equally wretched, take a seat evidently re- 
served for him; and she determined, let what would 
happen—even at the hazard of her life—-firmly to 
observe her vigil of strict scrutiny respecting the 
actions of those depraved violators of the laws of 
God and man. ‘The fortunes of the night decided 
against Herbert, who, with loud and deep-mouthed 
curses, rose, and throwing down vehemently his 
pile of notes, with an impatient gesture, prepared 
to depart. Just as he neared the door, the whole 
gang rose with the clamor and madness of demons, 
loudly vociferating “‘ Forgery—forgery! See to 
the villain, for by Heaven he shall not escape!” 
At this moment of fiendish excitement, Grimstall, 
with a shrill ery, wildly pointed to the volumes of 
smoke, which were furiously forcing their way 
through the door of the adjoining apartment, and 
with one bound, shrieking “ fire,” he left them be- 
hind to follow. Every one then thought alone of 
self-preservation ; but even in that horrible confu- 
sion, those who had been lucky, were bent upon 
securing their gains: and Herbert rushing out in 
unthinking despair, was about to bolt the door on 
the sordid beings, who would soon have paid the 
forfeit of their crimes, by an agonizing death in 
the then roaring element, when his hand was staid 
by some one clinging to his knees. 

“ Herbert—oh God! for mercy sake forbear,” 
was all he heard; and stooping down, he threw 
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aside the cloak to see with starting eyes the insen- 
sible form of his wife. 

“Gracious Heaven! what could have brought 
this unhappy woman to such a den of greater de- 
vils than now feel the horrors of a greater hell !— 
Evelyn, my wife, my beautiful Evelyn, is it, can 
it be you?” 

But no time was to be lost in any indulgence of 
his amazement, for the flames were curling high 
above him, and the confusion increasing around : 
hurriedly wrapping the cloak about her again, and 
bearing her aloft in his arms, as if she was only 
an infant, he flew with the lightning’s speed to his 
home without heeding any obstacle. ‘The cries 
and commotion incident to fires now resounded 
through the before silent streets, so that Herbert's 
wild and furious movements were totally unno- 
ticed in the general dismay. Ile soon gained the 
house, which he found entirely deserted, and bear- 
ing his wife to the parlor without calling any one 
to his assistance, he silently and bewilderedly 
watched the return of her consciousness. 

“ Herbert, dearest Herbert, are you indeed here 
with me, in our own home, and alone too?” said 
she, slowly opening her eyes, and partially raising 
herself; then fixing them wildly on her stone-like 
and immovable husband, clasped her hands—‘ Oh 
God! what a fearful dream I have had; methought 
I saw you” ; but the dreadful words died on 
her lips, as she now too plainly saw it was all other 
than a mere dream—for there stood before her the 
same ghastly looking Herbert, with hair wildly 
dishevelled, whose clothes here and there showed 
marks of the fire, and the cloak still hanging 
around her, confirmed the dread reality. ‘“‘ Came- 
ron, my husband, my still loved Herbert,” said 
she, frantically throwing herself on her knees be- 
fore his statue-like person, ‘‘are you sensible? Oh 
God! spare the avenging hand: let it fall on my 
head, and in mercy leave him reason.” She 
fiercely shook him—not a word escaped him—not 
a look or gesture of resistance,—and then despair- 
ingly entwining her arms around his neck, im- 
plored him to speak—that “it was only his [ve- 
lyn, his wife, who was near him.” 

Gradually tiis bosom heaved—the motionless 
current of feeling seemed again to move, and 
shrinking from her embrace with a vehemence 
which nearly caused her to reel on the floor, and 
scowling on her, in a lew gutteral voice, he 
said— 

“My wife! ha—ha! true, too true you are—but 
alas! only in name. Would to God this now 
wretched and guilty bosom had never cherished 
such a beautiful serpent, whose sting hath proved 
more deadly than the most poisonous asp,”—and 
casting on her a shuddering look, he left the petri- 
fied Evelyn to all the warring loneliness of re- 
morse. In the next moment, the door of his room 
was violently shut. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 

THE RESULTS OF FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

‘“* Between two worlds life hovers like a star 

*T wixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge; 

How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we may be !” 

Evelyn's first impulse was to follow her hus- 
band: but when she remembered his chilling re- 
pulse, and upbraiding wish, all her former pride, 
which had been her bane through life, but had nearly 
from recent events spent itself, again took posses- 
sion of her, and determined her to refrain from any 
indulgence of affection or curiosity which might 
again irritate his already remorseless bosom. 

Notwithstanding the powerful excitement of 
mind and body she had that night endured—and 
though the hour was past midnight, yet Evelyn 
sat still—not daring to move,—for an indefinable 
suspicion of coming evil wrung her mind. The 
sound of the clicking time-piece, to her, seemed 
ominous of some heavy pending calamity. She 
thought, until thought became insupportable ; she 
revolved and re-revolved over the probable conse- 
quences of Herbert’s criminal excesses, until even 
suspicion became chaotic ;—and finally, when the 
last fearful one of his attempting self-destruction 
obtruded itself, the unhappy Evelyn could bear the 
agony of her surmises no longer; and with no 
thought nor fear, but that of arresting her husband 
from the fatal attempt, she bounded up stairs, and 
knocked loudly at his door. A low moan was all 
that answered her. Frantically she again de- 
scended for assistance ; and when she had suc- 
ceeded in forcing an entrance into the room, it was 
with a supernatural firmness. She looked around, 
confidently expecting the prostrate form of Her- 
bert, bathed in his own life blood, would meet her 
view. But when every thing around bespoke an 
undisturbed quiet, and the usual arrangement of the 
room met her eye, it was with rapture and thank- 
fulness she approached the bed on which Herbert, 
her still living husband, was calmly lying. A 
grateful hope sprung up within her bosom, that he 
was still spared to be a happy witness of her fu- 
ture life of intended reparation. 

“Thank Heaven! I see you safe once more, 
looking like my own dear Herbert ; lie still, I will 
watch you through the gray morn. Oh! may to- 
morrow’s sun witness the renewal of our former 
confidence, and the boon of recovered happiness 
again be ours.” Yes, the proud and domineering 
spirit of Evelyn Cameron was bent, and her haughty 
lip most piteously implored the pardon of her hus- 
band. 

He took her hand, and, gazing on her with a 
look of answering forgiveness, was about to speak, 
when his frame seemed terribly convulsed ; his 
eye rolled wildly; and instead of the pressure of 
affection, Evelyn felt she was in the clenched grasp 
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** Send, send for Dr. M.,” said she, in a voice of 
thunder, to the astonished servants—but he firmly 
warned them back, and pointing to a vial on the ta- 
ble near him, bearing a deadly label, agonizingly 
exclaimed— 

“No, no! it is too late, Evelyn—see my remedy 
for the hated curse of life—God or man cannot 
save me now.” 

The poison was rapidly coursing its way to the 
seat of vitality, causing the once proud and noble 
form of Herbert Cameron to writhe and toss to and 
fro, as if plunged into a sea of fire. Raging, he 
tore his hair, and then loudly called for water— 
imploring God’s mercy to rescue him from the fu- 
rious flames which were consuming him. 

“My wife—oh! Evelyn, will you, even in my 
last moments, be unkind, and refuse me one drop of 
water to slake this hellish thirst ?” 

She approached him with some, and catching 
the glass from her with a maniac’s force, swal- 
lowed its contents; then dashing it with violence 
on the floor, said— 

“A vaunt most heartless, miserable woman! Lord 
of heaven knows it was your syren smile that 
lured me from my better self—plunging me into 
temptation ;—and now, how it must gloat your soul 
to witness the dying agonies of your victim!” And 
with this awful reproach on his lip, the wretched 
man sunk motionless as an infant asleep—for the 
death he had so sinfully sought, had proved faith- 
ful to his bidding. 

Alas! what a sorrowful scene awaited the arri- 
val of Ada; the livid corpse of her sister’s hus- 
band was about to be borne to its long home, and 
the once beautiful Evelyn a raving maniac. She 
knew not the dear sister who embraced her; she 
felt not the tears of sympathy, as they fell like 
rain on her pale face, and heeded not the soothing 
voice of consolation, but continually moaned, 

* It is I—his wife, Ada, who has murdered him.” 

For many a long day did Ada watch the return 
of reason in her ill-fated sister, until she almost 
sunk beneath the sickness of feeble hope. Eve- 
lyn’s ravings at last ceased ; her impetuous move- 
ments became stilled; but the restless wandering 
of her still glaring eye, betokened that the full power 
of reason’s light was still withheld. In afew weeks 
she recovered sufficiently in bodily health, to be 
removed to Mr. Stanley’s; and with the fondest 
hopes that all would yet be well with one so dearly 
loved, the anxious friends of Evelyn Cameron 
again reinstated in her old home—watched over 
her with all that tenderness which the choicest 
plant commands from its kind and deeply interested 
protector. 

* * 7 * * 

Another year rolled by, completing the fourth of 
Carrol Stanley’s exile—at the termination of which, 
he again found himself nearing his well remembered 





of some powerful fiend. 


home. It was with chastened feelings he now 
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wool the highs vision 1 of future acaiiaiithy as he|back of earthly Sealing within our bene, will 


approached the desired haven. The bright page | 
of Christianity had offered to him a title to her | 
brighter mansions. The period ending his first exile, 
saw him sensible of present existence alone ; to 
him, Evelyn was as a bright star gilding his path- 
way with her smiles ; now, he thought of another 
which was eternal. Ada was his guiding angel; 
around her head, the halo of truth and virtue 
beamed, bidding him follow in that path of peace 
which her gentle piety pointed out. The words of 
her simple prayer had vibrated in his ear through 
the long lapse of years, and the germ of pious ma- 
ternal instruction began to expand, with all its ver- 
nal freshness—causing the work of preparation in 
his heart for a blissful reunion with his sainted 


mother. No splendid féte announced his second 
coming; no bright and beautiful Evelyn greeted 


him; nay, not even the gentle pressure of Ada’s 
hand was ready to welcome him. The house 
seemed wrapped in stillness—but soon his revered 
father appeared with a sorrowful face, and mur- 
muring, ‘* Thank Heaven, my son, you are not too 
late,” bade Carrol follow him. Bewildered and 
scarcely daring to heed the throbbings of dread 
suspicion, he obeyed; and, with an almost noise- 
less step, Carrol stood beside the couch of the dy- 
ing Evelyn Cameron. Ada was there; with a 
silent rapture he fondly pressed her to his heart. 
Long and painful was his sorrowful survey of that 
once loved, and still beautiful being of his youthful 
idolatry. As he took her hand, she bent on him a 
look of inviting kindness, saying, “ Fear not, Car- 
rol—it is not the selfish, unthinking Evelyn Mor- 
daunt, whom you now see hovering *twixt two vast 
worlds; but it is a happy, yes an unspeakably happy, 
monument of divine grace and mercy. I die in 
the faith ; for it was she (pointing to Ada), who has 
so untiringly guided my thoughts to this precious 
book, (laying her hand on a small Bible near); 
within it, 1 have found no mysteries to those who 
willingly believe. On its sacred promises do | 
now fix my hopes of eternal life; and oh! what a 
rock it has proved whereon my feeble feet may 
rest in the great ocean of eternity.” 

It was with upturned eyes of lovely thankful- 
ness, that Evelyn paused, as if in secret communion 
with the great Ruler of that kingdom, of which she 
was so soon to become a subject. Ada had sunk 
beside the dying one; and Carrol, with head 
bowed and eyes glistening, seemed incapable and 
unwilling to disperse the holy calm of such an 
hour, by the echo of an answering word. 

Bat a few moments were thus spent, when Eve- 
lyn, much enfeebled, again took his hand—and 
placing it in that of Ada’s, murmured low, but dis- 
tinetly, ‘ Carrol, our present meeting may be pain- 
ful to you, because of the memory of other days— 
but oh! strive to let our next be in that world, 


sadden reunion in that bright heaven my sou! is 
now panting to enter. There, Carrol, you will 
find a crown more brilliant than the golds of Ophir 
can make it, because it will reflect the light of a 
Redeemer’s smile. And now—one! yes, only one 
thought of earthly things do I breathe, ere I leave 
you; it is—take her, Carrol, to your noble, gene- 
rous bosom—cherish her—for love her, I know 
you will—regard her as the brightest jewel for you 
on earth ;—by this last, but best gift, do I hope to 
expiate my many early offences towards you !” 
* * * * * 

The expiation of Evelyn Cameron was more 
than accepted: for in a few months, Carrol and 
Ada were united. In after years, nought cast the 
shade of gloom over their happiness, but the re- 
membrance of her melancholy fate. Their life of 
Christian benevolence, and mutually well-directed 
love, attested truly an abiding remembrance of her 
last injunctions. NASUS. 





KEATS. 


H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


A feeling has gone abroad prejudicial to the 
manliness of Keats. Such an idea in relation to 
any one who has given undoubted proof of intellec- 
tual vigor, should never be confidently entertained. 
Strong sense generally accompanies strong feel- 
ing; and it may be fairly presumed that when a 
man of true force of character is chargeable with 
great weakness, it is usually to be ascribed more 
to physical and accidental causes than to any in- 
herent and absolute defect. The whole environ- 
ment of circumstances must be weighed in the ba- 
lance with the genuine characteristics of the indi- 
vidual, before we can truly pronounce on the case. 
Keats was a man of a most affluent imagination, 
sensitive feelings, and high aims; but he was born 
at a livery stable; his constitution was radically 
feeble, and his affections grievously disappointed. 
Considering what a world we live in, and the traits 
of our common nature, this was a painful combina- 
tion. Almost every young man cherishes an idea 
which he confidently expects to realize. A _poeti- 
cal mind unites with such hopes a singular inten- 
sity of purpose; failure is accordingly the signal 
for despair. It is not in moral enterprises as in 
trade. When the hopes of the heart are bank- 
rupt, renovation is not easy ; they are too often all 
risked upon one adventure, and when that miscar- 
ries, iron nerves and an indomitable will are re- 
quired to stand the shock. ‘The cherished aim of 
Keats was doubtless to retrieve his social condition 
by the force of his genius. There was nothing 
presumptuous in such an anticipation. He had 
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where nothing will bind our spirits; no rolling 


evinced more of the ‘divine afflatus’ than many 
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English poets of good reputation, and his powers; made patient by ill-health.” Lord Byron, like all 
were by no means fully ripe. He had an exube-|men who make their personal consciousness the 
rance of fancy truly wonderful—the independence | only ground of judgment, often erred in his esti- 
to choose his own path, and an honest ambition| mate of character. He does not appear to have 
to win the laurel which he felt was within his| made any allowance for the difference of cireum- 
grasp. He published his first volume at the age | stances and disposition between himself and Keats. 
of twenty-one. His political opinions and those of | He says the effect of the first severe criticism upon 
his associates, drew upon his literary efforts the | him, was “ rage, resistance and redress, not des- 
most severe vituperation; and when Endymion) pondency and despair.” Very likely. He was 
appeared in 1818, it was furiously assailed by the| then in high health—had rank and money to sus- 
great critical authority of the day. Gifford de-|tain him, and nothing at issue but literary fame. 
clared his intention of attacking it, even before its| Keats was poor, obscurely born, his health broken, 
appearance. ‘l’he lowly birth of the poet, the cha-|and his heart concentered on an enterprise affect- 
racter of his friends, and the humble nature of his; ing his every interest. His spirit also was too 
early education, were turned into arrows, dipped in| gentle to find relief in satire. Byron looked at his 
gall, to rankle in his sensitive heart. The courte-| beautiful hand with pride, as Nature’s sign of high- 
sies of private life were invaded, and the grossest birth: Keats gazed with sadness upon his—its 
calumnies resorted to, in order to carry out the| veins swollen by disease; he used to say it was 
system of abuse then prevalent. With good health,|the hand of a man of fifty. In this one contrast, 
and a reasonable prospect of continued existence,|we have a token of their diversity of condition. 
Keats could have faced the storm. He could have| To the one, poetry was a graceful appendage—to 
lived down opprobrium, and awed a venal press by | the other, ail in all: the one, if unsuccessful with 
the shadow of his mature genius. But feeling that| the muses, could fall back upon many an object se- 
the seeds of death were already within him, andj cured by his social position and versatile nature ; 
having striven in vain the other, if baffled with his lyre, was left no re- 
source but the ungenial pathway of lowly toil :— 
Byron was a poet at intervals; Keats had wed 
himself ‘to things of light, from infancy.” He 
he no longer hoped “ to leave his name upon the} lived but twenty-four years. His education, as far 
harp-string.” He felt that he must pass away un-|as formal teaching was concerned, he derived 
vindicated. ‘The criticism to which his death is} chiefly from a school at Enfield. At an early age 
commonly ascribed, was but the last of a series of| he was apprenticed to a surgeon; but his fine abili- 
painful experience. It is very unjust to select one,|ties soon brought him in contact with several of 
and that the least dignified of his trials, and repre-| the leading minds of the day. His happiest hours 
sent him as thus unworthily vanquished. It was|appear to have been those dedicated to friendly 
‘in battalion” and not singly, that troubles over-| converse with congenial spirits, and strolling along 
powered him. It was physical infirmity rather/a pleasant lane between Hampstead and Highgate. 
than morbid feeling, that gave fatal effect to criti-| This walk has become classic ground, frequented 
cal abuse. ‘The “ article” was the climax, rather|}as it has been by such men as Coleridge, Lamb 
than the arbiter of his fate. Byron’s facetious|and Keats. Although the latter was convinced 
rhymes, therefore, pass for nothing. Keats was/that his disease was fatal for three years before 
not “extinguished by an article.” It is untrue} his death, he was induced by the hope of allevia- 
that he was “laughed into Lethe by some quaint) ting the symptoms and refreshing his mind with 
review.” His woes were only aggravated by ridi-| change of scene, to embark for Naples. He car- 
cule, and his last days embittered by the obloquy | ried with him a breaking heart. Assiduous devo- 
attempted to be cast on his name. It is obvious, /|tion at the bed-side of a dying brother, had wasted 
therefore, that he was no lack-a-daisical sufferer. | his little remaining strength. ‘There was now an 
In fact, the state of his mind was inferred rather} aimless fever in his life. The beautiful fragment 
than known. He kept his feelings to himself, and | of Hyperion, he had not courage to complete, since 
they preyed upon him the more. THe possessed|the cold receptiun of his earlier poems. In fact, 
too much delicacy to intrude his sorrows, even) he seems to have gone abroad only to die. The 
upon intimate friends. He “bore his faculties so} luxuriant beauty of Naples, and the solemn atmos- 
meekly,” that to a kindly observer his silent griefs| phere of Rome must have pressed upon his senses 
could not but “challenge pity.” There isastrength| with most pathetic import. No heart was ever 
of quiet endurance as significant of courage, as the| more alive to the spell of loneliness or the charm 
most daring feats of prowess. Keats displayed) of antiquity; but how full of “thoughts too deep 
this energy of mind to a degree which completely | for tears,” must have been their language when 
blunts the edge of sarcasm as applied to his sensi-| hallowed by the shadow of death! 

bility. He had, says one of his friends, a face inj} A few years after, one of the kings of literature 
which was visible “an eager power, checked and ‘came from the same northern isle, to seek renova- 


‘to uprear 
Love’s standard on the battlements of song,’ 
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tion in that gentle clime. But his goal was|man of modern times, finds far more readers in 


reached. He had enjoyed a long and bright ca- 

reer. The affectionate hopes of millions followed | 
his feeble steps. He could look back upon many 
years of successful achievement; and was about to 
depart, like the sun at his setting, encircled with 
the light of glory. The younger heir of fame 
came a weary pilgrim to the same scenes, to die in 
his youth, like a star that rises only to twinkle for 
an hour, and disappear forever. Keats was fortu- 
nate inacompanion. An artist who had known 
him long, appreciated his character, and was blessed 
with a rich fund of animal spirits and kindly feel- 
ing, ‘* sustained and soothed” the sufferer, until he 
tranquilly expired at Rome, Dec. 27th, 1820. 
How many have witnessed, in imagination, the 
departure of the gifted young exile! The sweet 
words he uttered, his patience and gentleness and 
poetry beamed forth to the last. He whispered 
his epitaph to his friend—‘*‘ My name was writ in 
water ;” and already felt the daisies growing over 
him! The physicians marvelled at his tenacity of 
life, when the vital energies were so exhausted, 
and said he must have long lived upon the strength 
of his spirit. 

Sometimes a lovely day occurs in the very depth 
of winter at Rome. The deep blue sky and soft 
wind are there more than ever alluring. Such a 
day I chose to visit the grave of Keats, guided to 
its vicinity by the massive, grey pyramid, called 
the monument of Caius Cestus. A plain white 
grave-stone, in the midst of numerous other memo- 
rials of foreign sepulture, indicates the spot. The 
turf around was of a most vivid emerald—the sky 
above serenely azure—the air balmy, and the 
scene almost deserted. The sigh of the breeze 
through a cypress, or the chirrup of a single bird, 
drawn forth by the unwonted warmth, alone broke 
the profound quiet of the cemetry. It seemed as 
if Nature was atoning to the departed for the 
world’s harshness, by keeping a vigil of peaceful 
beauty at his grave. 

To every poetical mind there seems to be a pe- 
culiar nucleus for thought. The sympathies flow 
in some particular direction; and the glow and 
imagery of song, are excited in a certain manner 
according to individual taste and character. To 
Scott, chivalry and all its associations, were in- 
spiring—to Wordsworth, abstract nature. Cow- 
per loved to group his feelings and fancies around 
moral truth; and Pope, to weave into verse the 
phenomena of social life. The poetical sympa- 
thies of Keats were strongly attracted by Grecian 
mythology. This was unfortunate as regards his 
prospect of fame. Neptune and Venus do not win 
the popular attention like Tam O’Shanter, Mar- 
mion, or Childe Harold. Diverse as are these 
personages, they are all far nearer to the heart of 
tan; they come greatly more within the common 


this age than a classical dictionary. On the other 
hand, Keats found in the field he selected, a free- 
dom of range which his warm fancy craved. 
Among the Grecian gods he could indulge in the 
most luxuriant invention; he could draw pictures 
of beauty, and visions of bliss, and tales of passion, 
according to an ideal standard. In this enchanted 
ground he need not conform to the actual, but his 
thoughts could be “as free of wing as Eden's 
garden bird;” and his muse emulate “ the large ut- 
terance of the early gods.” We have frequent 
evidence of his love of these themes: 


Behold! he walks 
On heaven’s pavement ; brotherly he talks 
To divine powers: from his hand, full fain, 
Juno’s proud birds are pecking early grain: 
He tries the nerve of Phebus’ golden bow, 
And asketh where the golden apples grow : 
Upon his arm he braces Pallas’ shield, 
And strives in vain to unsettle and wield 
A jovian thunderbolt.* 


It was his delight to see 


Pheebus in the morning ; 
Or flushed Aurora in the roseate dawning ; 
Or a white Naiad in a rippling stream ; 
Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beain. +t 


In these ambitious attempts, the young poet paid 
little attention to artificial rules of versification. 
The lines run into one another with scarcely any 
view to the effect of the pause. The rhymes seem 
often forced. Fancy rather than form—sentiment 
rather than art, predominate. The couplets are 
often illegitimately joined; but their offspring, 
born “in the lusty stealth of nature,” frequently 
o’ertop more regular aspirants for the favor of the 
muses. The mould of his early creation was a 
secondary object with Keats; but it should be 
borne in mind that good rhymes are common, but 
men of original poetical power, rare. It is con- 
ceded also, that an occasional unauthorized expres- 
sion must be added to the sin of careless versifica- 
tion. Few critics can be expected to pass, unlashed, 
such words as “lush,” “ wingedly,” ‘ ’minish,” 
“ graspable,” ‘“hoveringly,” and the like. He 
seems to have often written without forethought 
or revision. There is a very spontaneous air 
about his long poems. They flow out like a spring 
set loose, winding along in a vagrant and tree 
course. This kind of poetical audacity is very 
provoking to critics, and doubtless incited them not 
a little in their endeavors to crush the new-fledged 
warbler. Palpable as are the artistical defects of 
most of the poetry of Keats, its bold and singular 
beauties are equally apparent. And herein con- 
sists the shame of these “ invisible infallibilities,” 
as some one calls reviewers,—that with the sense 
to perceive the crude and incorrect structure, they 
lacked soul to feel the exquisite sentiment and 





View than the pagan deities. The life of a great 


* Endymion. + Epistle to Mathew. 
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sweet imagery of these poems. They should have 
remembered, that a good versifier is no uncommon 
personage ; but a creative genius is not vouchsafed 
} | to this planet every day. They should have ac- 
knowledged, that study can reform a careless style; 
but that no such process can give birth to thoughts | 
of poetic beauty. While, as experienced observers, | 
ny they suggested an improved manner to the young 
bard, they should have cordially—ay, reverently 
ie! hailed the credentials Keats proffered of his high | 
mission, and blest the advent of a poet-soul. A 
few glances over these poems would have fur- 
nished rich proofs of their promise, and won atten- 
| tion from their defects. Here and there a loving 
mt ii eye could certainly have discerned perfect gems, 
a | even of stvle, and often perceived a freshness, free- 
if 7 dom, and power of fancy, unequalled in English 
1 verse. But blind attachment to a school of poe- 
try—as if such a thing were possible—political 
considerations, the factitious influence of birth, 
companionship and fortune, were suffered to mag- 
nify every fault, and dwarf all excellence. There 
x are those who cannot welcome an angel with ruf- 
ia | fled wings! 

; A casual survey will discover felicitous touches 
i of description, enough to indicate to any candid 
Hy mind, how full of poetry was the soul of Keats. 
He speaks of the “ patient brilliance of the moon,” 
“and the quaint mossiness of aged roots.”” Whoso 
feels not the force of such words, will look in vain 
for the poetic, either in life or literature. Here 
are a few traces of the footsteps of genius, taken 
at random, like wild-flowers from among the grass: 





Sst car 





—— Autumn bold 
With universal tinge of sober gold. 





Vesper— 
Summons al! the downiest clouds together 
For the sun’s purple couch. 

Time, that aged nurse, 
Rocked me to patience. 


Silence came heavily again, 
Feeling about for its old couch of space 
And airy cradle. 


Cold, O! cold indeed 
Were her fair limbs, and like a common weed 
The sea-swell took her hair. 


——ere the hot sun count 
His dewy rosary on the eglantine. 
Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot. 





i } A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which the voice should wander. 


the silver flow 
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Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 
Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. 

He ne'er is crowned 
With immortality, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead. 

Now indeed 
His senses had swooned off: he did not heed 
The sudden silence, or the whispers low, 
Or the old eyes dissolving at his woe, 
Or anxious calls, or close of trembling palms, 
Or maiden’s sigh, that grief itself embalms. 


Such turns of thought and sweet fancies, and 
they abound in the poetry of Keats, would suggest 
to any tasteful and unprejudiced mind, the warmest 
hopes of poetical success. They occur indeed 
in the midst of blemishes, and the way to them is 
sometimes fatiguing; but all the serious deficiences 
of the poet flow from the exuberance, rather than 
the paucity of his gifts. A charge of effeminacy 
has sometimes been preferred against his warmer 
pictures and the tone of his sentiment. This is to 
be ascribed, in a great measure, to his want of 
bodily energy. A very sensitive and earnest heart 
in a feeble body, is apt to give birth, in fanciful 
creations, to an over-softness of portraiture. There 
is sometimes too much of the languor of reacting 
passion. Endymion and other of his personages, 
faint and sleep, and almost “die, like Raphael, in 
the arms of love.” It is said that Keats acknow- 
ledged, with regret, having occasionally written 
when his mind was not sufficiently braced to its 
task, and when a luxuriant imagination was suf- 
fered to expend itself, unsustained by due judg- 
ment. Such lapses were, however, but occasional 
and temporary. ‘The poet's organization from its 
very delicacy, seems to have been peculiarly fa- 
vorable to luxurious impressions. We can easily 
imagine such a man, basking with delight in the 
fragrant sunshine of Spring, or wrapt in quiet de- 
light over a Grecian vase or a beautiful counte- 
nance. He has one or two festal descriptions 
which are quite delicious: 


recline 

Upon these living flowers. Here is wine 
Alive with sparkles—never, I aver, 

Since Ariadne was a vintager, 

So cool a purple: taste these juicy pears, 
Sent me by sad Vertumnus, when his fears 
Were high about Pomona: here is cream 
Deepening to richness from a snowy gleam; 
Sweeter than that nurse Almathea skimm’d 
For the boy Jupiter: and here undimmed 
By any touch, a bunch of blooming plums 
Ready to melt between an infant’s gums: 
And here is manna pick’d from Syrian trees 
In starlight by the three Hesperides.* 





And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanchéd linen, smooth and lavender’d, 








Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 


* Endymion. 
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While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum and gourd ; 
With jellies sweeter than the creamy curd, 
And lucid syrops tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every one, 
From silken Sarmacand to cedar’d Lebanon.* 


Perhaps, there is more cant than strict truth, in| 
what is often said about the early promise of a/ 


poet who dies young. Perhaps we sometimes 
mistake the fruit for the blossom. What though 
the minstrel has struck his harp but for an hour? 
Perchance that brief space has called forth its 
deepest harmony. What though the early-called 
has not written an epic or a tragedy? If we look 
thoughtfully at his lyric or sonnet, we shall disco- 
ver, it may be, the essence of his genius there pre- 
served. What if he died young! There is a 
poetry that cannot survive youth. We are ever 
lamenting that an admired bard does not undertake 
a great work, when it is more than probable that 
such an office is not adapted to his powers. Thana- 
topsis is as precious as if it formed part of some 
long poem, which few would read. If it is ob- 
jected that the poetical efforts of our day are frag- 
mentary, let it be remembered that our time, our 
reading, and our very life, partake of the same 
character. It is not the amount nor the form, but 
the intrinsic excellence of poetic creations, which 
is our highest concern. Some of the most living 
and true verses in our language, have been written 
in youth. It is the divine peculiarity of the art 
that it demands not, but rather repudiates the les- 
sons of life that prudence extols. The young poet 
sometimes executes what the old philosopher can- 
not appreciate. In the freshness of the soul are 
often taken its noblest flights. 
youth are sometimes the most truly glorious efforts 
of the human mind. The poetry of Keats is not 
all a ‘feverish attempt ;” it is often a mature re- 
sult. He has at least left one poem, which, for 


The dreams of 
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|a stained glass-window, is acknowledged to be un- 
versie’ ; 


| Full on the casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon: 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven. 





_ What poet ever described a maiden unrobing in 
terms of such delicate yet graphic beauty as these? 


Anon her heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, &c. 


Nor is this all. The poet follows the fair crea- 
ture to her couch, and describes her soul in sleep, as 


Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

| As though arose should shut, and be a bud again. 





With this last exquisite metaphor, I take leave 
of Keats. His genius was a flower of uncommon 
‘richness ; and, although he meekly laments that it 
had “no depth to strike in,” its bloom and perfume 
will never cease to charm—for he has truly said, 
that 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART IL. 


When information was received at Rome of the 


; , 2 execution of Sir Thomas More, and Cardinal 
invention, structure, imagery, and all the elements 


of the art, is as faultless and as rare a gem as can 
be found in English literature. Judged by its own 


Fisher, who suffered for their attachment to their 
ancient religion, and for their steady opposition to 





ne ‘ . . | n j iff. 
law, it is a production of itself sufficient to stamp | “"Y encroachments upon it, the Roman Pontiff, 


its author with the name of a poet. If it does not 
live, it will be because taste and the love of the 
beautiful have died. 
delightful and original performance. 
idea of cold the first stanza conveys: 


What an 


St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold? 
Numb were the Beadman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith 


'considering it on the part of the English King an 
| inexcusable crime, summoned him and all his ad- 


“ RS . | herents, to appear at his capital, within ninety days 
The Eve of St. Agnes is a 0%) i y Gays, 


to answer for their various offences. Should they 
/not heed this command, they were, one and all, to 
be excommunicated; the King was to be deprived 
of his crown, and his kingdom laid under an inter- 
dict ; his issue by Anne Boleyn was to be declared 
illegitimate; his leagues with all Catholic Princes 
to be void; and his kingdom given to any invader. 
His nobility were commanded to revolt, and his 
subjects were absolved from their oaths of alle- 
giance; his commerce with foreign States was to 
‘\be interrupted by any who might choose to do it; 





This description of moonlight streaming through | and the effects of his subjects, who were to be en- 


* Eve of St. Agnes. 


Vor. VIIL—6 


slaved, were to be appropriated to the use and 
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benefit of those who might obtain possession of 





[January, 


‘free to leave without the permission of their superi- 


them. ‘These severe ordinances were not to be' ors; their vows being null; as these were taken when 


immediately promulgated to the world; but, being 


they were too young to act and judge for them- 


pee 
made known to Henry VIII, were held in terro-|selves. But as few availed themselves of this 


. F F lye _ ° we ‘ 
rem over him, to be used in case his future ac- | liberty, and as the King was desirous of increasing 


tions required their enforcement. Paul III, in 
threatening to depose the British King, used only 
the power which had been conceded to his prede- 
cessors for upwards of five hundred years; and in- 
stances had repeatedly occurred, as we learn from 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, not only in 
Spain and Italy, France and Germany, but also in 
England, where monarchs had been deposed by 
popes, and their possessions given to other princes. 
An instance in point, is that of Childerie III of 
France, who was dethroned, and his erown be- 
stowed on Pepin. During the reign of Gregory 
VII, it was assumed “as a right and prerogative 
of the Papal crown, to remove princes, and absolve 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and set up 
others in their stead.” And it is remarked, that 
whenever, after that period, any Sovereign went 
contrary to the wishes of the Pope, his seat on his 
throne was very precarious ; while if he conformed 
to the Pontiff’s request, he was sure, on all occa- 
sions, to receive the countenance and support of 
the Holy See. 

Fortunate it was for Henry, that at the time 
he rebelled from the Pope’s authority, and despised 
his threats, Francis of France and the Spanish 
Emperor were at war with each other. Their 
power was so equally halanced, that they could not 
interfere, even if they had wished, in the affairs of 
England. The British King was left free to act 
as he pleased; and, being of a generous disposi- 
tion and extravagant habits, he made himself be- 
loved by his Parliament; and through their means, 
he defied the Papal See, and obtained over his 
subjects an absolute sway. 

The only opposition which merited the atten- 
tion of Henry, was that offered by the friars 
and priests, who were connected with the nu- 
merous nunneries and convents which were scat- 
tered over the whole extent of his kingdom.— 
To frustrate their attempts he appointed Crom- 
well, who was Secretary of State, to act also 
as Vicegerent ; and by virtue of this new authority, 
he could name commissioners to visit all the reli- 
gious houses in England, and make known their 
abuses. ‘The most active in this service were 
Layton, London, Gage and Price. Rigid refor- 
mists as these men were, and armed with innume- 
rable questions, all tending to entrap unsuspecting 
nuns and pious priests, they rigidly conformed to 
the wishes of their Sovereign; consequently, the 
result of their labors was known even before they 
had commenced their inquiries. 

By the King’s command, the doors of all the nun- 
neries were thrown open,—and all the inmates who 
were under the age of four and twenty, were declared 


his revenue, he had recourse to his Parliament ; 
‘which passed a law in February, 1536, by which 
| three hundred and seventy-six monasteries were 
| suppressed ; and their revenues, amounting to up- 


_wards of thirty-two thousand pounds a year,” were 
granted to the Crown, as were also all their plate 
‘and other goods, which were reckoned at half a 
| million of dollars more. Some few monks, who 
| had their property confiscated, threw themselves on 
‘the mercy of their monarch, and received small pen- 
'sions from the wrecks of their general ruin. Bur- 
/net states, that, by the destruction of these lesser 
/monasteries, they all being under a thousand dol- 
lars yearly rent, ten thousand monks were, from a 
state of comparative ease, thrown upon the world 
as mendicants, not having the means wherewith to 
get their daily bread. While we will allow that 
many of the priests were of dissolute habits, and 
that many of the nuns in different convents were 
frail in their characters; yet it is evident, in -this 
general persecution, that many of those who sut- 
fered were religious people, who lived a life of se- 
clusion, and were principally engaged in assisting 
the poor as far as their limited means would allow. 
The assertion in Parliament of Stokely, bishop of 
London, who strongly advocated the suppression 
of all the monasteries in England, “ that the lesser 
houses were as thorns soon plucked up; but the 
great abbots were like petrified old oaks; yet they 
must needs follow; and so would others do in 
Christendom before many years were passed,” was 
not long in being verified. The abbots of the lar- 
ger convents, fearing that if the King was suffered 
to remain quiet, he might turn his attention towards 
them, created at one time a general rebellion 
among the people, which at first appeared of a se- 
rious nature. But by the exertions of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the risings in the different counties 
were quelled; and the leaders of them, Lords 
Darcy and Hussy, with one Ask, a gentleman who 
had evinced in the rebellion much perseverance 
and courage, were executed. 

When Henry received information that the re- 
bels had been kept in arms, by the assistance of 
some of the monks, who had not only yielded all 
their revenues, but had even melted the plate be- 
longing to their monasteries for this unlawful pur- 
pose, he appointed a committee to inquire into the 
state of these institutions, and to learn if the ru- 
mors which had reached him of their treason were 
true. By the report of these commissioners, and 
from some records now in existence, it would ap- 
pear that much was discovered which was deroga- 
tory to the character of Christians. Among others, 
the confessions of the Prior and Benedictines of 
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a convent in Northampton, were the most remarka- 
ble. They stated, that they had not only neglected 
the worship of God, but had lived in idleness, glut- 
tony, and sensuality; and for thus doing, they 
feared the “ Pit of Hell” was ready to swallow 
them up. A suit also, which was instituted in a 
court at this time, created no little excitement 
against the monks; and without reason, as he only 
who committed the crime should have been pun- 
ished—but in those days the sin of one was visited 
on all. From the report of the trial, it would ap- 
pear, that on some persons entering the convent 
of the “Crossed Friars,” in London, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, they discovered the Prior 
in bed with a prostitute ;—he, kneeling down, begged 
that the circumstance might not be made known ;— 
but, as the bribe of sixty pounds, which he pro- 
mised to give to those who discovered him in his 
unpleasant situation, was not forthcoming, the fact 
became generally known. The King, that he 
might, with a show of more justice, suppress the 
convents, had every thing circulated which could 
tend to injure the character of these institutions. 
“ Battle Abbey,” with “ Christ Church,” in Can- 
terbury, and several other places, were publicly de- 
clared to be little Sodoms,—and the complaint of 
the Abbess of Chepstow, that Dr. London had at- 
tempted to corrupt her nuns, was also as generally 
told. By these means, the public mind was pre- 
pared for the suppression of the convents and mo- 
nasteries; and, when the order appeared from the 
King for that purpose, there was but little opposi- 
tion shown to the measure. 

While these things were going on in England, 
the Pope was not idle. Publications were con- 
tinually appearing at Rome, in which Henry was 
termed a “second Pharoah, Nero, Diocletian, or 
Belshazzar, and the veriest tyrant who ever wore a 
crown.” All his proceedings against the monks 
and priests, whom he had attainted and executed 
for high treason, were represented as the effects of 
savage and barbarous cruelty; and his suppressing 
the monasteries, and devouring what the devotion of 
former ages had consecrated to God and his saints 
was termed “ravenous, and impious sacrilege.” 
But with all these denunciations, the Roman Pon- 
tiff was not content—for he came out with his bull 
of deposition, the substance of which we have pre- 
viously given. Many historians have denied the 
fact that this document ever appeared; but, in this 
statement, they have erred; as it will now be found 
to exist entire in “ Cherubin’s Bullarum Roma- 
num,” a work which is well deserving of an atten- 
tive perusal for the many interesting papers which 
it contains, relating to the Papal See, both before 
and after the period to which we now have re- 
ference.* 

* As an instance of the mutability of fortune, it is worthy 


of note, that the noble family from which L’Isle Adam was 
descended, continued to exist in France at the end of the 
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Thus fully have we entered into the history of 
the English reformation; as after Paul III, no one 
witnessed its progress more anxiously, or suffered 
more from its result than did L*Isle Adam of Malta. 
The distinguished Order over which he presided, 
acknowledged the Pope as its head ; and whatever 
emanated from his holiness, was to receive impli- 
cit obedience. ‘The enemies of the Pope, were 
the friends of Henry; while the friends of Paul, 
were the enemies of the British King: and griev- 
ously were the Knights of St. John made to suffer 
for their attachment. ‘The British monks held 
large possessions in England ; and, when the mo- 
nasteries were suppressed, their revenues were 
seized by Henry; and most of the Hospitallers, 
from enjoying large fortunes, were thrown upon 
the charities of their friends; while some few be- 
came the servile pensioners of the Crown. Sir 
William Weston, * who, as the Prior of London, 
sat on an equality with the first Baron in the 
realm,’’ was offered by the King a pension of a 
thousand pounds a year; but, of this sum, he would 
never receive a shilling; and, from grief, occa- 
sioned by his own misfortunes, and those of his 
friends, he shortly after died. In Brayley’s Lon- 
doniana, it is stated that this nobleman was buried 
in the chancel of the old church of “ St. James,” 
Clerkenwell—and that on his tomb he was repre- 
sented as an emaciated figure in a winding sheet. 
When some improvements rendered it necessary to 
open the grave in 1788, his remains were found to 
be in a state not unlike the figure which had been 
sculptured on the tomb which covered him. 

Some of the English Knights, from their rigid 
adherence to their faith, suffered by the axe of the 
executioner. Four are named, who thus died, viz: 
Ingley, Forest, Fortescue, aud Bohus. Mytton and 
Waldegrave died in a dungeon; while Richard 
and James Bell, John Noel, and many others who 
were in the greatest distress, abandoned their coun- 
try and fled to Malta. In 1534, by an act of Par- 
liament, the Order of St. John was abolished in 
England. It is told, much to the credit of the Or- 
der, that the English refugees were pitied for their 
sufferings, and relieved from their wants; and one 
historian asserts, that it was the care and anxiety 
to which the rigorous measures of Henry VIII 
gave birth, that bent the gray hairs of the Grand- 
Master in sorrow to the grave. L’Isle Adam ex- 
pired on the twenty-first of August, 1534, and on 
the tomb of this great man were these simple words 
engraven: 


“ Hic jacet virtus, victrix fortunae.” 


We take leave of the history of this Prince with 
regret ; his long reign was marked with checkered 


seventeenth century, but so reduced in circumstances, that 
a gentleman of the name became a common carter in the 
neighborhood of Troyes, in Champagne, to support his aged 
father.—L’ Art de verifier les Dates. 
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and trying scenes, and in them all, he proved him- 
self a Christian, and has left no one action on re- 
cord which can be told to his disgrace. Were it 
but for his determined defence of Rhodes alone, 
the name of L’Isle Adam deserves to be borne in 
honorable remembrance, and to give him a place in 
the history of the Order, which few have ever ob- 
tained. 

For these facts we are mainly indebted to 
“ Knolles’ History of the Turkish Empire,” 
“ Burnet’s History of the English Reformation,” 
“Hume’s History of England,” and Bosio’s, Bois- 
gelin’s, Vertot’s, and Alexander’s Histories of the 
Knights of St. John. 

F’ra Pierino del Ponte of the language of Italy, 
Bailiff of Santa Euphemia, and uncle to Pope Ju- 
lius II], was elected as Grand-Master at Malta to 
succeed L’I[sle Adam on the 26th of August, 1534. 
As the reign of this Prince, who accepted of his 
appointment with regret, was but of fourteen 
months and twenty-two days continuance, he had 
not much opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 
indeed but little is mentioned in his history which 
is worthy of notice. 

Hariadenus Barbarossa, King of Algiers, and 
Praefect of Solyman in Africa, being emboldened 
by his successes in Italy, Spain and Sardinia, was 
making preparations to invade Sicily, and attempt 
the conquest of Naples. This movement, Charles 
V was resolved to thwart, by becoming the ayg- 
gressor, and obliging the noted pirate to remain at 
his capital and defend his usurped possessions in 
Barbary. 

Hariadenus was the younger of two brothers, 
ignobly born of a renegade Greek at Mytilene, the 
capital of the Island of Lesbo. Of a cruel dispo- 
sition, and weary of an idle life, he, in company 
with his brother, and unknown to his father, stole a 
galliot, with which they put to sea. Meeting with 
Camales, a noted corsair, they leagued themselves 
to his fortunes. Horrucius, the elder, soon distin- 
guished himself by his activity and bravery. He 
became a Captain to command many men, who af- 
terwards were chronicled among the most cele- 
brated warriors of the Ottoman empire. 

It was during these piratical expeditions, that 
Sinam, the Smyrnaote Jew, first was known. 

Horrucius, after cruising a time in the Mediter- 
ranean, taking various prizes, and making many 
slaves, went into Algiers, and offered his services, 
and those of his fleet, to Selymes, the King of Ce- 
saria. This monarch was at war with his brother, 
Mechenetes ; who, assisted by the Arabs, was at- 
tempting to get possession of his throne; and it 
was only by the aid of this new ally, that he was 
enabled to rout his enemies, and enjoy his kingdom 
in peace. Selymes, being of an amiable and un- 
suspecting character, unfortunately made Horru- 
cius one of his chief councillors and most intimate 
friend. It was not until the moment of his death,— 





[ JANUARY, 


being strangled while in his bath,—that he was 
aware of the fatal error he had committed in put- 
|ting so much confidence in a renegade villain, who 
‘commenced as a thief, and was aiming at his 
crown. 

Horrucius, after the murder of Seylmes, and 
several others who had pretensions to the throne, 
caused himself to be proclaimed King of Algiers: 
| this, with the assistance of his nine thousand ‘Tur- 
| kish soldiers and seamen, he easily effected. Some 
‘few Numidian chiefs, who could not be induced 
either by threats or force, to acknowledge him as 
their lawful monarch, were bribed with the trea- 
sure of him he had deposed, to submit to his au- 
thority, and aid him with their forces. ‘The reign 
of the usurper however was short. Before his 
good fortune failed him, he drove the Spaniards 
from the city of Bugea, and routed their General, 
Diego de Vara, before the walls of Algiers. He 
also compelled Hugo Moncada, who landed in 
Barbary when on his way from Italy to Spain, 
quickly to embark his forces, and put to sea. This 
fleet being shortly after overtaken by a heavy gale, 
was mostly lost. The crews of the vessels which 
were driven on shore, were, as they landed, imme- 
diately slain, or chained in the Turkish gallies. 

Horrucius, ever ambitious, in attempting to ex- 
tend his conquests, lost his kingdom and his life. 
When making an attack on the fortresses of Ora 
and Portus, strongly garrisoned, and bravely de- 
fended by Spaniards and Moors, he was com- 
pletely routed; so fierce a pursuit was made, that 
he was overtaken while attempting to fly with a 
few friends,—his enemies not stopping to gather 
the pieces of gold, which he threw on the sands to 
tempt them to dismount, and thereby assist him in 
making his escape. Being immediately decapi- 
tated, his head was taken on a lance through all 
the principal seaport towns of Spain, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants, who had so severely suf- 
fered from his piracies and cruelty. 

Horrucius being dead, his brother Hariadenus 
succeeded him on his throne by common consent ; 
and in a brief period so distinguished himself, by 
his various captures at sea, and numerous con- 
quests on shore, that he was feared in all the 
christian countries and islands of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The Sultan, Selyman, being engaged in his Per- 
sian wars, Charles V of Spain made known to his 
allies his intention of raising a large army; with 
which, in person, he intended to invade Africa, and 
chastise the insolent Horrucius, by driving him 
out of all his usurped possessions. So popular 
‘with all powers was this proposition of the Spa- 
nish Emperor, that in a few months he was joined 
in his intended expedition by seventeen gallies 
from Genoa and Liguria; five and twenty caravels 
and one huge Galeon under the Portuguese flag, 
commanded in person by Lewis, the brother of the 
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King; by sixty large ships from Flanders; ten|that they, in the greatest disorder, hastily retired. 
vessels sent by Paul III, Bishop of Rome; and) 


The Spanish General leisurely selected his posi- 


four gallies of the Order of St. John, with the | tion, and with such trifling opposition, as hardly to 


large carrack, formidable from the valor of the | 


Knights who were on board to defend them. Al- 
though the destination of this huge fleet was so 
generally known by all Christians, yet singular it 
is, that the first intimation which Barbarossa re- 
ceived of it, was from the Moors, who spied it 
from the watch towers on the hills of Utica. It 
was then standing towards the African shore, 
against a light and southerly wind. 

When Horrucius observed in the offing at Tu- 
nis, upwards of seven hundred sail, and among 
them eighty-two large gallies, all densely filled 
with people, and dressed with their flags and pen- 
dants, he was sorely troubled. Calling around 
him his chief captains, when he heard from some 
Mahommedan slaves, who at night escaped from 
their confinement, that Charles was on board the 
Admiral’s ship, he addressed them in words of 
much encouragement, and to the following effect : 
Even if our enemies be so numerous, why should 
they be to us a cause of alarm? Have they not 
come hither to fight in a country which is to them 
unknown? Where will they be able to procure 
provisions for such a multitude? And how will 
they guard against the frequent attacks of our Nu- 
midian horse, when suffering from the heat of our 
summer sun, and struggling under their heavy ar- 
mor, knee-deep in our light and burning sand? 
Of this be assured, that so long as this war shall 
continue, you shall neither be in want of food, of 
arms, or of my constant aid; to you will my old 
armories be opened, my magazines be broached, 
and my treasures be given. One thing only I 
would urge upon your attention, which is, never to 
yield the fortress of Goletta; for that will doubt- 
less be the point of our enemies’ attack ; upon the 
safety of that castle, depends the preservation of 
Tunis and our kingdom. 

Of all the valiant captains whom Barbarossa 
addressed, the first in importance, for his age and 
experience in war, was Sinam, the one-eyed 
Smyrnaote Jew, whom we have before named ; 
and who, for one of his deeds, deserves a long re- 
membrance. After him, came Haidimus of Cili- 
cia—who, for his bravery and impetuosity in fight, 
was surnamed Cacciadiabolo. ‘There were also 
numbered among the barbarians, as men of great 
renown for their deeds in war, Salec of Ionia, ‘T'a- 
baeches of Laodicea, and Giaffer a Janizary. 

When the Christian fleet had been safely moored 
near the shore, Charles made a signal for his 
army to land: this naturally difficult and dange- 
rous movement, was effected with the utmost regu- 
larity. The Moors who had gathered on the 
beach to impede the landing of the soldiers, were 
so alarmed at their hideous cries, and at the pre- 
cision with which they discharged their musquetry, 





lose a man from his command. 

When an army is safely landed under the walls 
of a beseiged town, half its conquest is gained. 
Deeply did Horrucius regret his not having op- 
posed the disembarkation of the Spaniards, Italians 
and Germans, when too late to remedy the fatal 
error, Which he had so ignorantly and inexcusably 
committed. 

Charles having advanced his army as near to 
the castle of Goletta as was necessary to commence 
his military operations, he gave the command of 
the most exposed position to the Count of Saire, 
an Italian of an ancient family, and much distin- 
guished for his martial prowess at the battle of 
Corona. At this appointment of danger and honor, 
the haughty Spaniards were much enraged. Hardly 
had the Count, with his companies, advanced to 
the mount, which he had by the Commander-in- 
Chief been chosen to defend, ere Salec made a 
desperate sally from the fortress upon his troops ; 
and then feigning as if he would retreat, drew the 
Italians into the plain and completely routed them, 
turning suddenly upon the Christians, when they 
were supposing themselves victorious and scat- 
tered in hot pursuit. The Count of Sarne, with 
his kinsman Belingerius, covered with wounds, and 
scorning to retreat, fell bravely fighting at the 
head of their soldiers. The result of this conflict 
was as grievous to the Italians as joyful to the In- 
fidels. ‘The Spaniards carried their jealousy so 
far, that they were rather pleased than chagrined 
at the defeat of their allies; which, it is stated, 
they might have easily prevented, had they been 
thus inclined. As idle spectators, they remained 
on the field of battle, and saw their friends discom- 
fitted and slain. The head and right hand of the 
Italian Count, were sent by Salee as trophies to 
Barbarossa. 

Knolle, whose history of this war we continually 
consult, supposing it to be the most authentic, 
justly observes that it oftentimes so falleth out, 
that whilst men laugh at their neighbors’ harms, 
their own are not far off; so it chanced with the 
Spaniards. Tabacches, another barbarian chief, 
emboldened at the success of Salec, sallied out of 
the garrison at the dawn of day with a chosen 
body of men; and so suddenly did they pass the 
trenches, and so secretly did they come upon their 
enemies, that many of the Spaniards were slain in 
their sleep; while others, stupified with fear, were 
shot and sabred, without making the least resis- 
tance, as they vainly attempted to escape. So 
great was this alarm at first, that the Emperor 
in person hastened in his armor, to assist his re- 
treating troops; and severely did he chide them 
for their inattention and cowardice. When order 
was restored, Vastius, the Spanish General, sum- 
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dressed them in these words : 

“Friends; you seem to me at this time to have 
need to be called upon, and to be put in remem-| 
brance of your wonted and approved valor ; for, as| 
far as | can see, the remembrance of your ancient | 
fame is, in you, grown altogether cold ; your hands_ 
have become faint for fear; and your bosoms heart- | 
less, showing no courage for the subduing of these | 
naked pirates. Yesterday, as many say, you, 
smiled at the unskilful and unfortunate forward-| 
ness of your friends; for which they have paid) 
dearly ; but to-day, your enemies laugh at your de- 
generate, careless negligence. So that it con- 
cerneth you in honor, to blot out this foul and 
public disgrace by some notable and worthy ex- 
ploit. Wherefore I expect, and I straightly charge | 
and command you, that with all speed you prepare | 
both your minds and your weapons for the achieve- 
ment of some new honor ;—if the proud enemy 
shall again presume to come forth and assail your’ 
trenches, you shall forthwith break out upon him, | 
and beat him back even unto the gates of — | 

The officers, touched by this address of their' 
General, and mortified at their pusillanimous con- 
duct, as shown before their Emperor, swore on 
their honors to lay aside all jealousy and animosity 
one with the other; and to prove themselves here- 
after in battle, by their manly carriage, as brave 
and valiant men. 
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While the Spaniards were indulging themselves 
under their tents to avoid the heat of a burning | 
mid-day sun, Giaffer, a chief of great personal 
strength and daring courage, made a sortie from 
the castle upon them, with a body of Janizaries, 
and several companies of Moorish archers. So 
unexpected was this attack, that the Christians 
had not the least intimation of their danger, until 
the shot and arrows of their enemies were flying 
among them. With the sound of the drum, the 
Spaniards rallied, and made a desperate defence. 
Giaffer, like a warrior, fell dead, pierced with two 
bullets in the foremost of the fight. His Janiza-! 
ries, as men who knew not how to retreat, while 
vainly attempting to remove his corse, covered it 
with their own bodies, and with those of their ene- 
mies who had prevented them from carrying their 
object into effect. ‘The Moors fled to the gates of 
Goletta; but so closely did the Italians follow, that 
the Arabs, who were in the rear, could not enter 
the castle; those who were in the garrison being 
compelled suddenly to close the gates, for fear the 
Christians might enter with them. Neither could 
the Turks fire their ordnance on their foes as they 
approached; as at every discharge their friends 
would have also been killed; so mingled were the 
combatants in this cruel conflict. The soldiers of 





Vastius suffered severely as they retired, leaving 
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moned all his chief officers in council; and ad-;as those who made the attack were few, and 


fought against an encamped army of many thou- 
sand men. 

Charles having resolved after various consulta- 
tions with his officers to storm the castle, ordered 
his gallies to be moored nearer the shore that their 
fire might be the more destructive. 

On the twenty-fifth of July, when every prepara- 
tion had been made, both at sea and on shore, the 
bombardment commenced; it did not cease until 
several breaches had been made in the walls, 
through which the Spanish General commanded 
his troops, whom he had divided into three corps, 
“to advance and enter.” 

In this assault, the Maltese monks greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves; not waiting for their boats 
to reach the shore, they jumped into the sea and 
swam to the place of their landing. Forming 
under a heavy fire, and commanded by their stand- 
ard-bearer, they immediately advanced—passed 
through the breach, and, planting their flag on 
the walls of the castle, gave the first intimation to 
the Christians in the fleet of the capture of the 
place. Most of the Knights who engaged in this 
conflict were slain, only two escaped unhurt. 

Though the fortress was soon captured, yet the 
garrison made a glorious defence. Never, at any 
one time, had Sinam, the Jew Governor, more than 
six thousand men; yet, with this small number, he 
had made three sorties, in two of which he had 
been victorious ; and in the third, though defeated, 
he was not disgraced. He defended Goletta for 
many days against the united force of the finest 
soldiers of Italy, Spain and Germany. With the loss 
of five hundred of his garrison, he returned to Tunis. 

Barbarossa felt the loss of Galetta most grie- 
vously ; as, by its reduction, his squadron of “ eighty- 
seven gallies and galliots, his arsenal and three 
hundred brass cannon,” fell into the hands of the 
Emperor. Rather would he have had Sinam and 
all his men buried under the ruins of the castle, 
than that they should, as he said, have so quickly, 
and so disgracefully, left their quarters. The Jew, 
enraged at being chided, where he thought he de- 
served applause, quickly replied, that neither did 
his captains, soldiers nor himself, think they had 
done wrong in quitting the place. ‘“ They were 
exposed,” said he, “ to the devil and his infernal 
furies, who came against them with flames of fire 
and earthquakes—things of extreme terror and 
danger. So long as they had to fight with mor- 
tals, they conducted themselves like valiant men, 
as he well knew, and which they would prove by 
their aid in helping him to retain his city and his 
throne.” 

Muleasses, the exiled King of Tunis, who had 
been deposed by Barbarossa, wearing his crown, 
and dressed in his rich robes of flowered silk, made 


many of their comrades dead. ‘The victors in this| his appearance at this time before the Emperor, by 


fight could claim but little honor for their conquest, | 


whom he was most graciously received. 
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The 
Being seated, he, through his interpreter, made 
a long and complimentary speech, and finished by 
craving the assistance of Charles to reinstate him 
in his kingdom. 

This Prince, who is represented as having been 
a tall and handsome man, was one of the younger 
of thirty-four sons, whom Mahmed, the last Tuni- 
sian King, had by many different wives. His aged 
father promised his mother to make Muleasses his 
successor. This Prince, to make assurance doubly 
sure, poisoned Mahmed, and murdered all his bro- 
thers, save one Alraschid, who fled among the 
Arabs; and with their assistance, attempted to re- 
cover his possessions. After meeting with various 
reverses, and fearing that his soldiers would prove 
traitors and deliver him into the hands of his bro- 
ther, he unfortunately delivered himself to Barba- 
rossa; he was persuaded to go to Constantinople, 
being flattered with the bope that the Sultan would 
assist him in obtaining the fulfilment of his wishes. 
A vain hope; for Solyman put him into his serag- 
lio; and of him, nothing more was ever heard. 

When the Emperor was passing into Goletta 
through one of the breaches, by which the place 
had been captured, he observed to Muleasses— 
here is a gate open to you by which you shall 
return, and take possession of your throne. This 
promise he was shortly after enabled to fulfil. 

Barbarossa, who had been reinforced by large 
bodies of Arab foot and Numidian horse, and fear- 
ing that his army would not undergo the privations 
of a siege, resolved to risk his all on the fortune of 
a pitched battle. Calling his councillors together, 
he made known his determination ; and, prior to 
his leaving the city, recommended the destruction 
of six or eight thousand Christian slaves, whom he 
held as prisoners in his castle. Sinam, the Jew, 
as strongly applauded his intention of fighting, as 
he condemned his proposition to immolate his cap- 
tives. In this opinion he was ably seconded by 
other Turkish officers; and thus their lives were 
most miraculously and mercifully preserved. 





THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


Deep mourner of the buried dead, 

Thy instincts seem to be with grief— 
In sadness, bows thy lowly head, 

And wailing is in ev’ry leaf. 


Thy drooping head so lowly hangs, 

No upward look it seems to brave— 
Subdued, it stoops to earth with pangs, 

And weeps and grows o’er friendship’s grave. 


In Autumn’s robes, thy tributes fall, 

Like tears from hanging clouds of gloom— 
Cluster’d, they spread their faded pall, 

And sleep like death upon the tomb. 
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Where thou hast watch’d so long, so true, 
There too, thy graceful form shall sleep : 
Then, tears of night will fall in dew, 
And Angels come thy place to keep. 
Washington City, Nov. 12, 1841. 





ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
PAPER FIFTH. 
THE MOALLAKATS. 


In resuming the consideration of the poems en- 
titled the Moallakat or Suspended, it is proper that 
we should apologize to our readers for suspending 
the stylus for so great a length of time. Circum- 
stances beyond our control, have prevented our 
devoting the time to the subject that was necessary 
for the preparation of the several articles. We 
hope now to find sufficient leisure to pursue our 
literary inclinations; and shall proceed regularly 
with our labors until the contemplated series of 
papers be completed. In the present article we 
shall record our impressions of the three pannels 
of the sacred gate of the Kaaba, devoted to ‘l'a- 
raffa, Antar and Zohair. 


TARAFFA. 


The incident that gave rise to this poem, will be 
an illustration of the character of the author. A 
herd of camels was the joint property of the bro- 
thers Taraffa and Mabea, who attended them on 
alternate days. The beauties of nature, however, 
and the abstractions of poesy, had more charms for 
Tariffa than the watching of camels; and when it 
came to his turn to take charge of the herd, he 
would not unfrequently pass his time in wandering 
through the wood, “muttering wayward fancies,” or, 

At the foot of some tall nodding beach, 
That wreathed its old fantastic root so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pour upon the brook that bubbled by. 

Aware of the danger to which his carelessness 
exposed the herd, Mabea often reproved him for 
his inattention ; and demanded whether his powers 
of song could bring the camels back again, if their 
enemies should make a descent upon them, and 
earry them off while they were thus neglected. 
Remonstrance however was in vain, for Taraffa 
was as careless as ever. 

Towards the evening of a day which he had 
spent in the enchantments of song, he sallied out to 
look after his camels ; and found to his inexpressi- 
ble surprise, that the whole herd was swept away 
by the Modarites. He applied to Malec, his cou- 
sin, for aid to recover the camels—but he met only 
the most bitter reproaches. He then applied to 
others of his tribe for assistance—but was rebuked 





for his idleness, prodigality, and libertinism. He 
was told that he was a disgrace to the tribe to 
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which he belonged; and that his ill-behavior was 
always giving occasion to trouble and difficulty. 


like a lion at bay, repelled their attacks. He re- 
plied to their reproaches in the poem which we are 
about to notice—declaimed loudly in favor of his 


fortitude, liberality and military prowess ; and | 


openly gloried in his conviviality and voluptuous- 
ness. He opposes his own generous disposition to 
the unkindness of Malec, contrasts his generosity 
with the niggardliness of his father, and expostu- 
lates with all for their harshness—telling them 
that “ the cruelty of relations gives keener anguish 
to a noble breast than the stroke of an Indian 
cimeter.” Towards the close of the poem he 
passes a high eulogium on an aged chief that was 
in the assembly, who was so much pleased with 
the poem, or at least with that part which compli- 
ments himself, that he makes the poet a present of 
one hundred camels; and thus proves that his poe- 
try was able to restore what was lost. 

The opening of the poem is pathetic. The au- 
thor fancies himself standing by the ruins where 
the tent of Khaula had stood—end recalls to mind 
the day when the litters that bore the fair away, 
fluttered in the wind like the sails of the fleet 
ships. Khaula means the tender fawn; and it is 
on this account that he says there was a dark-eyed 
antelope among the tribe. ‘The poem is written in 
couplets, and we have translated it in the same 
manner. We shall present our readers with a few 
extracts : 


All desolate is Khaula’s home, and the mournful ruins 
stand 

On Tahmed’s hills, like fading figures traced upon the 
sand. 


When Malec’s tribe o’er Deda spread, the litters with 
silken veils 

That bore the fair, resembled ships with fluttering, painted 
sails. 

Aduli’s ships, or the barks that bear the merchant Yamin’s 
stores, 

And fly direct o’er the middle sea, or veer the nearer shores. 


Proud ships that cleave with their brazen beaks the waves 
and frosted spray, 

As a boy, with his hand, divides a heap of sand in sportive 
play. 

A dark-eyed antelope was there with lips of a ruby dye, 

And a graceful neck, where topazes and pearls in circles 
lie, 

She strays away ’mid the forest lawns and feeds with the 
herd of roes, 

And mantles herself with a nest of leaves where the golden 
fruitage grows. 

She smiles and displays teeth that rise from their bases to 
the view, 

Like privet flowers from the pure white sand, all moistened 
o’er with dew. 

His brilliant water the sun hath given to the teeth in cir- 
cling rows, 

But not to the base of lead-like hue, where the spotless 
ivory grows. 


Arabian Literature. 
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From a notice of his mistress, the poet passes 


‘on to the next object of interest to an Arab—his 


Finding all against him, he turned upon them, and, |camel—the excellence of which he celebrates in 


no less than twenty-eight verses. Many of the 

figures introduced are of a singular nature, but as 

we think they would not be very interesting to an 

occidental, we will content ourselves with the tail of 

the description, which happens to be the tail of the 

animal : 

The lash resounds, she quickens her pace, and the sultry 
vapors spread 

In wave-like rings, where the burning sands recede from 
her airy tread. 

She spreads her flowing tail on the wind and proudly floats 
along, 

As a dancing girl her vesture spreads, when she floats to 
the festal song. 

We shall conclude our notice of the poem by the 
introduction of couplets in which the poet enume- 
rates three pleasures, without which life would be 
to him a grievous burden—the drinking of wine 
before his censorious father and brother were awake 
in the morning—the succoring of a warrior encom- 
passed with foes—and dallying with a beautiful 
girl beneath a tent supported by pillars: 

To rise ere the ceasurers awake, and quaff the tawny wine, 

Which froths and sparkles when poured in the cup, like 
jewels in the mine. 

To bend to a warrior girt with foes, my steed fleet as the 
air, 

And fierce as a wolf, ’mid the Gadha trees, when started 
from his lair. 


To shorten a dark and cloudy day beneath the pillared 
shade, 

By toying with the flowing curls of a lovely, slender maid ; 

Whose bracelets, and whose garters seem to hang on the 
polished stems 

Of the Oshar trees, or the ricineis with its leafy diadems. 


ANTAR. 


Of all the heroes of Arabia, none have been more 
frequently the subject of the evening tale, the bal- 
lad, and the romance than Antar. His exploits 
occupy the same place in the legendary history of 
Arabia, that the expedition of baechus does in 
that of Egypt, or the labors of Hercules in the 
mythological annals of Greece, wherein truth and 
fiction are blended together; and events seen 
through the dim mists of ages, are shadowy in 
outline, and magnified in size. 


The present poem, 
which forms a part of the literary wealth of the 
Kaaba, is not to be confounded with a romance in 
several volumes, which was composed indeed by 
Antar, and which celebrates his own exploits; but 
was first committed to writing in the time of Ha- 
roun Al Raschid by Asmai, a learned theologian 


and grammarian. The poem which we are about 
to notice contains only eighty-one verses, and has 
reference to some of the events which transpired 
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Abs and Dhobyan for forty years, and is known as 
the “* War of the Racehorses.” It arose in conse- 
quence of a dispute that took place in the contested 
race between the famous steeds Dahes and Ghabra. 
The poem is discursive, and impatient of rule as 
the fiery barb of the desert—now indignantly 
boastful—now fierce and sanguinary,—at times de- 
scriptive, and again amatory and elegiac. The 
poet, at the opening of the poem, addresses the 
deserted bower of Abla, and laments the separa- 
tion which he is doomed to endure—but as the 
martial portions of the poem will be more in ac- 
cordance with the character of the author, and 
will vary the character of the extracts, we will 
present our readers with a few verses from the 
close of the poem. ‘The part, in which he boasts 
that he had left Demdem, “a victim to be mangled 
by the lions of the wood and the eagles advanced 
in years,” and fears that death may surprise him 
ere he has slain Hasein and Harem, the sons of 
Demdem, who had calumniated him, exhibits a 
spirit inveterately cruel and revengeful : 
In the gulf of the fight when the battle grew warm, 


Where the warriors plunged fearless with shadowy form, 
Like a ship in the depths of the billowy storm; 


When my tribe ’gainst the spears of the foemen has made 
A shield of my breast, I was never afraid, 

With no friend by my side, but my own shining blade. 
Then my brave uncle’s counsels this bosom has steeled, 


When the loud din of Morra was heard in the field; 
And the thick dust the sons of Rabeia revealed: 


When the shoutings of Dhobol were heard from afar, 
And, like sharp-biting lions when roused from the lair, 
The troops fierce in conflict, rushed on to the war : 


Then the mildest of tribes heard the battle-field’s din, 
And saw ’neath their standards, the skirmish begin, 
And the havoc of death, where life’s beauty had been ; 


Then I knew, while the legions thus thronged on the plain, 
That blows on the helmets would patter like rain ; 

And from each cloven skull fly the birds of the brain. 
When our enemies came in their pride, with the glance 
Of the gold-studded banner and silvery lance, 

I was first to rush forward, and lead the advance ; 
Shouting, Antar! the troops strove to rival my deed, 
Whilst the enemy thrust, ’gainst the chest of my steed, 
The sharp-bearded points of the longest jerreed. 

Yet [ still urged the foe with the charger | rode, 

While the spear-opened fountain in purple streams flowed, 
Till his neck and his breast were all mantled in blood. 


With the lance in his forehead, my steed turned again, 
And his moaning and tears well attested his pain; 
Had he speech, he had uttered a soul-moving strain. 


"Mid the black dust that rose from the myriad throng 
Rushed the horses, with faces disfigured, along— 
Each stallion robust, and each mare that was strong. 


Then my spirit was healed of its anguish and pain, 

When the shout pealed aloud, of my warrior train, 

Crying “* Well done, Antara! Hurrah! Charge again!” 
The boldness of the simile in the first verse 

which we have extracted, cannot fail to strike the 

reader—and however poorly it may be expressed 

in the translation, is still sublime in its associa- 
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may be compared to the billows of the excited 
deep,—restless—heaving—tumultuous ;—and_ the 
majestic form of the plumed warrior, now lost in 
the depths of the fight, now towering above the 
piles of dead and dying,—to the tall ship now sink- 
ing into the abyss, and again rising in sublime 
power above the waves of destruction. It was a 
favorite superstition with the older Arabs, that the 
Manah, a spirit in the form of a bird, resided in the 
brain: and that at death it rested upon the grave 
of the person departed, and mourned there till the 
general resurrection. It is to this that reference 
is made in the sixth verse of the present extracts. 
ZOHAIR. 

The “ War of the Racehorses” also gave rise to 
this poem. When the contending tribes had grown 
weary of the contest, a treaty of peace was pro- 
posed and accepted. But Hosim, whose Harem 
had been slain by Ward, an Absite, had taken an 
oath that he would not bathe his head in water, till 
he had slain Ward or one of his near kinsmen. 
Not long after, he was enabled to bathe his head, 
after satiating his vengeance on a lineal descend- 
ant of Taleb, the common ancestor of the two 
tribes. After the short-lived peace, war blazed 
forth again; but as the hostile tribes were ap- 
proaching each other in martial array, two chiefs 
of the tribe of Dhobal, named Hareth and Harem, 
determined to make an effort to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood. The son of Hareth was accord- 
ingly sent with one hundred camels to Rabeia, 
the Prince of the Absites, with this message— 
“That the hundred camels were sent as an expia- 
tory atonement for the death of their countryman ; 
and that it was hoped they would prefer the milk 
of the camels to the blood of the Absites. Ra- 
beia conferred with the chiefs of his tribe, and 
finding them willing to accept the atonement for 
the infraction of the former treaty, confirmed peace 
with the Absites, which was thereafter faithfully 
preserved. ‘To commemorate this event, Zohair, 
an aged poet, composed a panegyric on Hareth 
and Harem in the poem which bears his name. 
The opening of the poem is elegiac, and is ad- 
dressed to the deserted mansion of Ommanfia, 
which has become “ like the fading blue stains of 
wood, or the veins of the wrist.” As he muses on 
the ruins, he seems to contemplate a troop of dam- 
sels moving over the plain, and among them des- 
cries his mistress. He traces their route by “ the 
locks of stained wool that fall from their carriages, 
and resemble the uncrushed berries of the night- 
shade,” until they come to the valley of Ras; and 
immediately passes to an eulogium on the peaceful 
interference of Hareth and Harem, which took 
place in this valley. He praises the peacemakers— 
vituperates Hasein—speaks of the miseries of war— 
and closes with many sage aphorisms befitting his 
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years, and not dissimilar to the “ golden sentences” 
of Ecclesiastes. We will extract a portion of 
that which relates to the chiefs. The opening of 
the poem is, however, the most characteristic and 
beautiful; but we have had similar extracts from 
the former poems: 


I have sworn by the sacred edifice; [I have sworn by the 
holy shrine, 

Where the Koreish and Jorham’s sons move in a festal 
line. 


1 have sworn to give the illustrious pair the praise that is 
their meed, 

Who have shown their princely excellence in every noble 
deed. 

Hail chiefs! who Abs and Dhobyan in a chain of friend- 
ship bound, 

When Minsham’s deadly perfumes shed their poisonous 
breath around. 


You said, by peace, on a perfect base we will found the 
public good, 

Though the price of the precious boon should be our trea- 
sure, sweat and blood. 

Proud chiefs of Maad’s princely ranks! May bliss your 
footsteps guide ! 

Who have oped for your country glory’s gates, should your- 
selves be glorified. 

When war, the direful fiend, was expelled from your plains, 
she was clothed with shame ; : 

But she brandished again her red right hand, when you 
kindled anew her flame. ; 

She ground you then as the millstone doth grind, with its 
nether stone, the corn; 

Like a camel pregnant she became ; and twins to her were 
born: . 

Distress and ruin were her twins: monsters deformed they 


lay, 
As the dun camel Aad had, with sinews bent to slay. 


The next paper will conclude the Moallakats, 
and will exhibit the finest specimens of the poems 
that adorn the temple. ‘The mellifluous sweetness 
of Lebeid, the fire of Hareth, and the Anacreontic 
spirit of Amru, are each in its kind worthy of all 
praise. 





TO 
“You! oh you, so perfect and so peerless, 
Are created of every creature’s best.”—Shakspeare. 
I’ve gazed on Beauty since we met, 
On sylph-like forms and brows of snow, 
And melting eyes of blue and jet— 
Their beams dispensing joy or wo,— 
On all they smil’d, or else might frown ; 
Yet none as beauteous as thine own. 
I’ve gazed on lips, whose charms might tempt 
The cloistered monk to leave his shrine, 
Sweeter than e’er be Poet dreamt— 
Yet none to me so sweet as thine ; 
And voices light as Peris’ songs, 
Have often thrill’d upon my ear— 
Spell-bound, enchanting list’ning throngs ; 
SITO. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The interests of literary publications and insti- 

tutions are inseparable. Without education, works 

will neither be written nor appreciated, and one 

of the chief objects of periodicals should be to 

uphold and promote the institutions of learning. 

The University of Virginia is emphatically the 

institution of the South, as will appear from an 

inspection of her catalogues. Her alumni are 

scattered over nearly half the States of the Union ; 

but, wherever they may be, their hearts must yearn 

towards their alma mater; and their minds must 

turn with fond recollection to the time spent within 

her walls. Recalling the pleasures of that joyous 
season, and daily reaping the fruits of the instruc- 
tion there received, they can but feel a lively in- 
terest in her prosperity. ‘lo them and to all your 
numerous readers, I would make your valuable 
work, the ** Messenger,” bear the claims which she 
now has upon their sympathy and action. Yours is 
truly the Southern Literary Messenger; and through 
no other channel can the claims of the University 
be more properly presented. ‘To the North, too, 
we would send the name of our University ; for we 
would be glad to see many of the sons of the Nor- 
thern states in Southern colleges. Whilst the 
Union exists, (and may it forever,) it should be 
cherished ; and in no way can more lasting and en- 
dearing ties be formed,—ties which will bind us to 
the soil over which we have roamed, to the com- 
panions with whom we have trod the paths of know- 
ledge, to the state which has reared institutions for 
the improvement of our youthful minds, and to all 
who have extended to us the hand of fellowship, 
kindness and hospitality. Your magazine is rapidly 
extending its circulation in the Northern and Mid- 
dle states, and drawing many of their ablest writers 
into the list of its contributors. It may therefore 
well be made the means of rightly informing the 
many there, as to the true rank and character of 
our state institution. 

The loss of Professors Bonnycastle and Davis, 
gave the University just cause to mourn. They 
were among her chief supports, and were taken 
away in the meridian of their usefulness. We 
cannot forbear a slight tribute to their memory. 

Mr. Bonnycastle was one of the early professors 
who came over from England with Mr. Gilmer in 
1824. Though young, his high qualifications fitted 
him alike for several of the chairs in the Univer- 
sity. He first filled that of Natural Philosophy, 
and, on the return of Mr. Key to England, suc- 
ceeded to the mathematical, which he filled with 
preéminent ability up to the time of his death. 
He was always acknowledged to be the possessor 
of a great mind, which readily made him master of 
the most abstruse learning. ‘The study of mathe- 





Yet are thy Syren tones more dear. 
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matics seemed to be to him but a process of atten- 
tive reading. As alecturer, he was clear, patient 
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and powerful; and, in matters of science, he was 
a complete agrarian, levelling its difficulties to the 
comprehension of every mind. At times, in one 
short aphorism, he would display a profundity of 
thought quite startling ; and his students declared, 
that, by way of illustration, he frequently solved 
difficulties which had perplexed them in other bran- 
ches of their studies. Mathematics was rendered 
by him, what he repeatedly said it was, “a pure 
system of logic.” Many parts of his course were 
supplied by himself; and he wrote a text book for 
his class, which gained him great renown. 

It has been already stated, that his acquirements 
were not confined to his own department ; nor were 
they even to science. He was fond of rambling 
through the rich and varied fields of literature, and 
culled their fair flowers with no little taste and judg- 
ment. His general reading was extensive, he was a 
graceful and an imaginative writer, as is shown by 
the few productions which he has left, and his conver- 
sation was unusually entertaining and instructive. 
In society and at home, he was often taciturn; and 
it was only at certain times that he opened his 
stores of information ; but when he did, he never 
failed to charm and to surprise. He was a man of 
thought, rather than of feeling, and, though he was 
observant of his duty, and mindful of his obliga- 
tions, he acted more from the convictions of a well- 
regulated mind, than from any prompting of the 
heart. His character has been misunderstood. 
He was neither selfish, nor austere. The intel- 
lectual predominated ; but he was not devoid of 
benevolence. His habits of deep reflection made 
him often indifferent to what was passing around 
him; and, in his moods of abstraction, he would 
sit in the midst of his playful children, perfectly 
unconscious of their bewitching gambols. Their 
easy confidence and familiarity proved that there 
was no austerity in his nature. In his domestic 
relations he was exemplary. He married a Virgi- 
nia lady ; and whatever deficiency of the softer and 
benevolent feelings of our nature, there was in his 
character, was amply supplied by her amiability 
and overflowing kindness. 

I do not know that he ever became a citizen of 
the United States, though he frequently spoke of 
his intention to do so. He thought very favorably 
of our country and her institutions. 

Mr. Bonnycastle was a close student; and, per- 
haps, his devotion to study led to a premature 
death. He took very little exercise, studied in 
an unhealthy posture, and until a late hour of the 
night. The University sustained a great loss in 
his death ; and may his successor prove it not ir- 
reparable. 

Of Professor Davis much has already been said 
in the public prints ; and he deserved all the eulo- 
giums which have been pronounced upon him ; for 
he deserved the highest. With the respect and 
admiration of the writer, was mingled a feeling of 





affection for him, produced by a sense of his many 
excellencies and of the kindness received at his 
hands. His eulogy should be written in the choi- 
cest language. He combined the qualifications of 
mind, disposition and character requisite to con- 
stitute a professor. His kindness was bestowed 
upon all, and all were endeared to him. He stood 
by the student’s sick bed, supplied his wants, alle- 
viated his sufferings, and received his last muttered 
benediction, as he died far from friends and home. 
As chairman of the faculty, to which office he was 
repeatedly elected, he was untiring in his zeal, and 
impartial in enforcing the discipline ; he met his 
sad end in attempting to preserve the good order 
of the institution. He was modest almost to dif- 
fidence, but never shrank from any post to which 
duty called, though it was plain that he never 
prided himself upon the petty distinction conferred 
by the position in which he was placed. His mind 
was not brilliant, but he was an assiduous and ac- 
curate student, an able professor, and was fast rai- 
sing the standard of his department to the highest 
in the land. His punctuality was remarkable ; and 
the student was never encouraged to be idle or in- 
attentive, by the absence or dilatoriness of the 
professor. 

Disease and crime removed these Professors, and 
inflicted a serious blow upon the pride of Virginia. 
But disgrace has also done its part ; which is main- 
ly attributable to the neglect and inaction of the 
Visiters. Dr. Bletterman, who was displaced for 
gross misconduct, was also one of the professors 
brought over by Mr. Gilmer. He was always 
said to be a man of great attainments, but it is 
doubtful whether he has added any thing to his in- 
formation for several years past. His habits and 
character rendered him totally unfit for his office, 
had he been the most resplendent genius. ‘The 
Visiters would not have assigned him any impor- 
tant part in the government of the institution, and 
yet retained him as an instructor, in despite of his 
well known improper conduct. or several sessions 
the students openly complained of his unfitness ; 
and it was a common jest that he was retained 
because of his acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon 
language, which was said to be a great hobby of one 
of the Visiters. In 1838, a large number of stu- 
dents, thinking that their duty required it, signed 
and presented to the Board a memorial praying to 
have him removed. ‘The Visiters would not grant 
the prayer, though they had themselves reduced 
his salary for the same offences with which the 
students charged him. It was not until he plainly 
degraded himself, that they had the independence 
to dismiss him. Thus a vague fear of giving of- 
fence, and of doing injustice to individuals, causes 
men to be retained in office to the public detri- 
ment, when their unfitness is manifest. These 
things are not said in malice against the dismissed 
professor, nor in angry feeling against any one ; 
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but in love and zeal for the University, whose |“ that late shocking occurrence.” It should never 


cause should be advocated plainly and positively. | 

Public attention was drawn to the University in | 
a special manner by the death of Professor Davis, 
who was shot down by the hand which should have 
been raised in his defence, as the students’ guar- | 


dian and guide. This occurrence may have sent | 


terror to the mind of many an anxious parent, who 


has perhaps resolved never to send a son to such a} 


lawless place. Indeed, rumors have reached us, 
that students left the scene of so barbarous a deed 
in deep disgust. ‘There is neither wisdom nor vir- 
tue in the resolution of the parent, nor in the con- 
duct of such students. Properly considered, there 
is nothing in the present circumstances of the Uni- 
versity to induce any to withdraw their confidence 
and support. If those professing to be her friends 
take unnecessary alarm, and yield to distrust, how 
ean she hope for relief? Let their encouragement 
rather be increased; and errors will be rectified, 
her influence elevated and extended, and she will 
soon go forth the pride of every Virginian, the 
boast of every upholder. 

No institution should be encouraged where vice 
and immorality are not put down, or where any 
thing allied to them, is tolerated. Are they tole- 
rated at the University? Far from it. They are 
severely rebuked and punished; whilst every means 
of prevention is anxiously sought and adopted. 
Examine the laws of the University of Virginia, 
and learn how they are enforced, and it will appear 
that the discipline, though mild, is firm, moral, and, 
to a certain degree, religious. There is scarcely 
an institution in the country, whose statute book 
contains more moral and salutary regulations. 
Many persons, remembering a period in her history, 
to which none of her friends revert with satisfaction, 
look upon her as a horrid school for the morals of 
young men. ‘They have not read her late history; 
they even forget what important reformations a few 
years may bring about. The system of discipline 
instituted by Mr. Jefferson proved, even in his day, 
to be impracticable ; and now, it has advocates only 
among those who speak what they hope and wish, 
rather than what they know and believe, of the 
character of young men. This system, which 
“‘ undertook to conduct a body of youth by appeals 
to their reason, their hopes, and to every generous 
feeling, rather than to the fear of punishment, or 
dread of disgrace,” while it ennobled the character 
of the students, gave them a license, of which, it 
is too well remembered, they most liberally availed 
themselves. On one memorable occasion, it re- 
quired the appeals of Jefferson, Madison and John- 
son to reach “their reason, hopes, and generous 
feelings.” Some few have neither of these, and 
cannot be restrained by “the fear of punishment,” 
nor the “dread of disgrace.” In every society laws 
are made for the worst. 

There may still be some, who cannot get over 


be so far forgotten, that indignation shall cease to 
burn; but it should not affect the institution. What 
law could have unnerved the arm, or changed the 
purpose of him who perpetrated that deed? It was 
not the laws of the University which forbade it, 
and which he violated; but the laws of God and 
man. ‘There was nothing in the place, nor its regu- 
lations, to prompt such a reckless spirit. It would 
have broken loose in realms of purity. Yea, it 
did break out there; and it would be as signal folly 
for men to turn their backs on the glories of Hea- 
ven, because Lucifer there raised the standard of 
rebellion, as to withdraw their support from the 
University because one had done his utmost to 
trample upon her laws. But all this will work for 
good, and tend to the good order of the College. 
The feeling will react ; and the loss of so beloved 
a professor, in so shocking a manner, will make a 
lasting and deep impression on the minds of the 
students, which will regulate and restrain them for 
sessions to come. Such occurrences invariably 
lead to greater circumspection; and the vigilance 
of the faculty, aided by the diligence and “ vehe- 
ment desire” of the students, will produce - the 
most beneficial results. Who can believe, that 
a student, with the recollection of Professor Davis’ 
fate fresh on his mind, could wantonly indulge in 
rioting? Nor can the remembrance of it be easily 
erased : it will be perpetuated ; and the anxiety of 
the professors, the indignation and grief of the 
students, and the sympathy of every one, conspire 
to render this session, if properly improved, the 
most auspicious for the University. Let her alum- 
ni, then, feel for her, act for her, and assemble to 
consult for her. Let them flock around her in num- 
bers at their next meeting. They owe her much, 
and should endeavor at least to pay her a little. 

But it would be idle and unfaithful to the inte- 
rests of education, to maintain the cause of an in- 
stitution, which is not worthy of it. The Univer- 
sity is entitled to high praise; and, notwithstan- 
ding some defects in her organization, she is dis- 
pensing the treasures of science with a profuse 
hand. Still the eye of hope and solicitude beholds 
a position far above her present commanding 
one, to which she should and can be elevated.— 
This, however, depends mainly upon the Visiters, 
who have the controlling influence. The build- 
ings are ample, the apparatus extensive, and 
every thing is ready for a noble college. The 
number of students has been large for several ses- 
sions, and may be greatly increased by proper 
management. 

The newly appointed professors are now 
their post, and the University is going on 
their auspices. Hope attributes to them every 
qualification requisite in professors; and confi- 
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upon them. Indeed they have all been tried in 
other, but similar situations, and the friends and 
patrons of the University may banish their appre- 
hensions and suspicions as groundless and fruitless. 
Professors Tucker, Sylvester, and Kraitser fulfil the 
indispensable requisition of reputation and distine- 
tion in their respective departments; and students 
may flock to them to learn, what they, by study and 
experience, have already fitted themselves to teach. 

The time has now arrived when an important 
change might be made in the Board of Visiters. 
The University went into operation in 1825, and 
many of her alumni are now at the proper age to 
be entrusted with her guardianship. The alumni 
have formed a society, which, if it bring together 
annually ever so small a number, will be produc- 
tive of great good. If the power of appointing 
Visiters were vested in this society, it would give 
i. a dignity and permanence which would greatly 
increase its usefulness. It would then be more 
closely linked to the University ; its objects would 
become more definite; its members would have an 
inducement to meet; and would come annually with 
hearts overflowing with love and zeal for their alma 
mater. There can be no doubt that the power of 
appointment would be as judiciously exercised by 
this society, as it is by the Executive. This, 
however, would require an alteration in the char- 
ter; but the Governor, by appointing alumni, will 
strengthen the bonds of affection, and promote the 
interests of the institution. The next 29th of Feb- 
ruary will give him an opportunity of trying it. It 
is pleasing to anticipate the time, when the distin- 
guished and honored shall assemble as alumni of 
their beloved University; when presidents, sena- 
tors, and others high in authority, shall deem it an 
honor to be classed among her sons. Then we 
may look for a revival of Virginia’s glory, when 
the greatest orators shall incite her youth to love, 
to venerate and labor for her in those halls which 
she has provided for the advancement of literature 
and science. 

There is one palpable defect, Mr. Editor, in the 
system of instruction pursued at the University. 
There is no department for exercises in writing 
and speaking. Every Northern College has such 
a department: and it is this which gives such an 
interest to the literary societies, and renders them 
productive of so much profit and pleasure. At the 
University, there is a class of belle-lettres, and 
the members are occasionally required to submit 
their productions to the criticism of the Professor. 
There are debating societies also, but very little 
writing is practised; and speaking is done so care- 
lessly, and with so little preparation, as to yield 
but little improvement. Writing and speaking in- 
duce students to read; and at the North each one 
takes out his book, with nearly as much regularity 


neglected by a majority of the students. Ifa de- 
partment of English literature were established, 
embracing exercises in composition and oratory 
and a course of history, it would be one of the 
most useful and interesting schools in the institu- 
tion. The expense is the only difficulty. Its bene- 
fits would justify any expenditure. Cannot the 
society of alumni do something towards it by means 
of annual contributions, and devise some mode in 
which contributions can be obtained from those de- 
sirous of promoting intellectual improvement? A 
small sum contributed each year by the alumni 
would gradually accumulate; and the Legislature, 
witnessing so laudable an effort, would lend its aid 
by making an appropriation. ‘The annual appro- 
priation by the State is fifteen thousand dollars. 
Deducting the salaries of the nine professors, the 
sum of five thousand dollars is left—a portion of 
which might be set apart for the purpose of opening 
this new school. The original plan was to have ten 
professors, and to include several important bran- 
ches now omitted in the course of studies; which, 
however, is very thorough and extensive. 
Experiment has proved that Mr. Jefferson com- 
mitted one great error in the system of govern- 
ment which he sought to establish in the Univer- 
sity. But this was “as the dust of the balance” 
to that of banishing religion from her walls. The 
whole should have been planned and executed in 
reliance upon Divine aid and direction ; for nothing 
can be truer than “ except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it.’’ Without being 
superstitious, the overruling hand of Providence 
must be acknowledged; and apprehensions some- 
times arise lest Heaven has decreed the fall of the 
University, in order to prove to man the folly and 
impiety of founding such institutions, without invo- 
king its blessing. Religion cannot be safely sepa- 
rated from any human undertaking. For literature 
and science to produce their salutary effects upon 
the mind and heart—to make man better as they 
make him wiser—they must be associated with, 
and tempered by, religion; nor should their con- 
nection be slight and incidental, but designed and 
intimate. The system of Mr. Jefferson has been 
abandoned ; and there are now regular religious ser- 
vices twice a-week, and the students pay marked 
respect to the minister. But the fact of having a 
chaplain is a small matter. He must not be looked 
upon as a mere preacher and sermonizer on Sun- 
days, but as pastor and instructor in religious mat- 
ters; not as a mere appendage, but as an impor- 
tant, an essential part of the institution. Religion 
must be admitted, not as a secondary matter, but 
as of primary concern ; not as an incident, but an 
essential ; not through complaisance to public opin- 
ion, to allay the fears of anxious parents, nor as a 
compromise between the opposition of Mr. Jeffer- 





as he goes to his meals; whilst the large and 
choice library of the University, is almost entirely 


son, and the convictions of the Visiters. Every 
social fabric must fall—its materials will become 
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corrupt and rotten, unless the spirit of pure religion 
be incorporated with them and made their preserver. 

It is much a habit to decry the externals of reli- 
gion. ‘These are all important, not as superse- 
ding the substance and the spirit, but as manifest- 
ing and embodying that spirit. In the University, 
the services are performed in the lecture-room, 
which is very inconveniently arranged, and where 
the mind is diverted by a thousand perceptions and 
associations. Every thing in connection with the 
spirituel of that institution would show, if we did 
not know the fact, that the introduction of religion 
was an afterthought. In all her extensive arrange- 
ments, there is not a single accommodation for re- 
ligion. ‘The association of ideas is powerful, and 
there is very little in the religious services of the 
University calculated to inspire the minds of the 
students with a sense of their essentiality. Nearly 
every thing tends to make their feelings permissive 
rather than submissive ; tolerant, rather than tena- 
cious ; complaisant, rather than obedient and at- 
tached. 

The first thing to be done is to erect a suitable 
chapel. ‘The faculty are anxious for this to be ef- 
fected, and presented a memorial to the Visiters 
on the subject. At the request of the writer, Pro- 
fessor Bonnycastle drew up an eloquent memorial 
to be presented on the part of the students; but as 
circumstances prevented the signatures from being 
obtained, it was not handed in. A chapel is not 
only necessary for the religious services, but for 
public occasions, anniversary orations, the use of so- 
cieties, and for important meetings of the students, 
when they wish to dq honor to the memory of a 
departed fellow-student or professor. It will also 
be useful as an ornament,—and this dreadful hiatus, 
so painfully obvious to every Christian friend of 
the institution, should be speedily supplied. This 
object is so important, that, if no better plan can 
be devised, the Visiters would be justified in send- 
ing special agents through the country asking do- 
nations. One of the chaplains promised to raise 
five thousand dollars from his branch of the Chris- 
tian church; and, no doubt, the requisite amount 
can be obtained. One session is, moreover, too 
short a period for a chaplain to remain. Get a 
good one and retain him longer. There might 
still be rotation, but not such frequent rotation. 

This theme is not yet exhausted; but we fear we 
have written too much ; not more however, than the 
importance of the subject demanded. If any abler 
pen shall be incited to pursue it, we shall be highly 
gratified. ‘The foregoing considerations, Mr. Edi- 
tor, are deemed worthy of the attention of the Visi- 
ters and Alumni especially ; but the public gene- 
rally are greatly interested in this matter. Their 
sons are to be educated; the benefits of education 
cannot be confined to the recipient, but are re- 
flected from him to all around. Let them, then, 
take the welfare of the University somewhat into 








their own hands—guard her, watch over her, and 
lend her their zeal and a small portion of their 
treasure. She will repay both; and they will rear 
an institution, in which it will be a proud distine- 
tion for their sons to be tutored. ‘They will 
make Virginia the literary centre of the South; 
the fame of her splendid seat of learning will draw 
students from every quarter; and one common sen- 
timent, together with a high degree of intelligence, 
will pervade our common country. Will men prac- 
tically confess that nothing but political contention 
can excite their zeal and efforts? Will they not, 
then, raise up some place, where representatives 
and electors may be qualified rightly to discharge 
their respective duties, whence knowledge may be 
diffused, and men taught to settle questions by dis- 
cussion, and not by disputing—by argument, and 
not abusive wrangling ? There are thousands who 
seek to justify their faith and practice by the pre- 
cepts and example of Jefferson. Will they stop short 
and not imitate his zeal for the prosperity of the Uni- 
versity, which he, their political paragon, founded ! 
Let them all remember, that he did not most glory 
in that, for which, they most laud him. He wrote 
his own epitaph; and the simple granite obelisk, 
which marks his tomb, bears no such inscription as 
“The Leader of the Democracy.” We learn from 
it, that he was the “ Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence,” and “ of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom.” This is not all 
that we learn. American independence is to be 
perpetuated, and religious freedom to be secured. 
Ignorance is the foe of both, and must be van- 
quished. His unsatisfied spirit sought another and 
a crowning honor; and he became “ The father of 
the University of Virginia.” 


ROMANCE READING AND WRITING. 


Me. T. W. Wuire. 

Dear Sir,—I am a champion of Romance Read- 
ing and Romance Writing. Please give me space 
to argue my point. 

The story of a life, told in a plain manner, and 
without exaggeration, may be both agreeable and 
instructive. When circumstances have cast a co- 
loring of romance over veritable incidents, and 
made that which actually happened, appear like 
fiction; when real and supposititious events have 
become so interlaced, that the nicest discrimination 
cannot separate them, nor the most unscrupulous 
and fastidious censorship find anything to condemn 
on the score of improbability—romance then be- 
comes a most attractive kind of reading, and may 
be useful by enabling us to form correct estimates 
of character. Such is the well-known story of 
Robinson Crusoe. In it, fiction is blended with 
fact to the production of one of the most enter- 
taining books ever written. We feel sure that a 
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we may guess that a part never did ; and yet, were 
we to accept a challenge to lay our finger on any 
particular passage with an affirmative of its false- 
hood, we should be as likely to impugn the passa- 
ges susceptible of verification as those which were 
the coinage of Defoe’s own brain. 

I consider verisimilitude to be the highest praise 
of authorship—the fiend that “lied dike truth,” 
could not have been the worst of his class. 

I do not mean to be witty, when I say it is owing 
to the strong natural liking men have for novelty 
and romance, that books of voyages and travels 
are so popular—especially voyages and travels to 
lands replete with romantic fiction—the former 
abodes of classic song—the romance of earlier 
ages: and to lands clouded with present difficulty 
and danger. 

Descriptions of newly discovered countries, and 
of the manners and customs of people little known, 
are nothing but romance softened into history, by 
giving a habitation and a name to the imagined 
incidents and personages of romantic story. ‘The 
love of romance and romantic legends is as natu- 
ral, as the love of meat and drink, to the human 
species; this is most fully seen where education 
and factitious refinement have least warped the 
mind from the path of nature. The child listens 
with intense delight to fireside stories of the mar- 
vellous related by garrulous old age, with a never- 
tiring relish. The fur-clad warriors of the frozen 
north, red from the slaughter of foes, gathered 
around the Skald to bestow breathless attention 
upon his wild Runic rhymes. ‘The North Ameri- 
can Indian would forego every other amusement, 
give up even the death-grapple, to listen to the 
traditional fables of his tribe. The Persian Sa- 
trap summoned his tale-teller at the dead hour of 
night, to repeat the romance of the Zendavesta, 
and woo sleep to his pillow, by the music of the 
Sabian ritual with its romantic cosmogony and 
contests of angels and devils. 

When I write a story, [ am only anxious that 
those who believe it a fiction, shall think it an inte- 
resting one. I hold, that if useful truths be im- 
parted, and reflections of practical value made, it 
is of little consequence in what shape or through 
what channel they meet the public eye—only that 
that is the best which has the best chance of ex- 
tended circulation. If a romance inculcate better 
morality, or present truth in a more effective shape 
than a sermon—if its exposition of the moral and 
christian duties be the sounder one, the romance is 
certainly the better sermon—the better promoter 
of religion, and the more able advocate of truth. 
He who puts it forth, is the more useful preacher, 
and renders the cause of piety and virtue, the cause 
of morality and good order, the greater and more 
enduring service. 

It has become the fashion—with those who think 





little, and talk much—* ancient Pistols” in a farce 
wherein they play not only the Welsh Captain, but 
Nick Bottom the Weaver—to declaim against all 
romances and novels, and to hold them as of evil 
tendency. Nothing certainly can be worse than a 
licentious novel written with power—a stupid one 
carries its own antidote with it. But this is not 
the age of licentious novels—it is no more the 
fashion now to write them, than it is to use indecent 
language in polished society. ‘There are some ex- 
ceptions, but these make the rule general. In the 
merry days of Charles II, the obscene jest was 
fashionable,—obscenity had then a particular claim 
to public approbation and patronage derived from 
the custom of a court and circle putrid with vice— 
as it were a splendid stew reeking with licentious- 
ness. It is the taste of ‘his day to make the no- 
vel the vehicle of useful information, and to use 
none but chaste and polished language in the com- 
munion of ideas. 

See the improvement which taste and good sense 
have made in novel writing by comparing Madam 
Cottin’s “* Saracen,” with the “ Talisman” of the 
Great Scottish Novelist. See Mr. James’ novels 
illustrating the most important epochs of French 
history better than their own historians, and pre- 
senting us with pictures of Henri Quatre, Henry 
of Guise, Richelieu and Catharine de Medicis, as 
true as can be found in the galleries of the Louvre. 
See Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, Madam D’Arb- 
lay, and many others dignifying human nature by 
their most accur.. 2 delineations of its best traits,— 
recording ennobling deeds by no means rare, and 
splendid virtues in common use and of lowly ori- 
gin; the Jew Montenero, redeeming by his merit 
almost the whole tribe of Israel from ignominy, 
and all of them guarding us against evil by vivid 
pictures of its worst passions. 

Such novels are of more value in any and every 
point of view, than a hundred ill-penned volumes, 
falsely called histories—to make up which the 
scissors have done far more than the pen. A 
licentious novel is * hell-broth” itself; but, I would 
sooner put into the hands of a child of mine one 
of that namby-pamby species, known by the name 
of the ‘Leaden-hall press novels,” even one of 
that still ghastlier class, called “ Pictures of High 


Life,” with all their frivolities, “commodities of 


good names,” and make-a-dog-sick pretensions to 
fashion and exclusivism, than I would one of those 
historical abridgements so profitable to publishers, 
but so injurious to readers. 

I will not war with men’s tastes; but having once 
advanced my opinions, | am bound to their full 
exposition. 

I hold that nothing so soon saps the foundation 
of human learning, as the supplying students of an 
advanced age, with mere manuals. ‘They acquire 
by the perusal of these compendiums, a little know- 
ledge at little expense—a smattering which ena- 
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bles them to—shine as a substitue till a King be 
by”—to pass for learned, when none are present to 
detect their ignorance. ‘They learn when the bat- 
tle of Cheronea was fought; who Mark Anthony 
was ; and where Julian the Apostate perished ; what 
great event followed the battle of Hastings; and 
what fruitless glory the reign of the “ Swede.” 
Than this, they search no deeper; and so, their 
minds become merely imbued with a few facts, 
without an atom of philosophy; and they die with- 
out having once attempted to analyse the motives 
which stimulated the men of past ages. ‘The re- 
cords of departed days have passed before them as 
rapidly as the “line of Banquo” passed before the 
Usurper Macbeth; and their recollection is of a 
piece with the images left on our minds at the dis- 
tance of years, by the succession of “ baby Kings.” 

My opinion then is, that a good novel, not such 
as Bulwer’s, but such as Miss Edgeworth’s et al, is 
of healthy tendency—that it deserves to be read 
and its author rewarded, and encouraged ; but that 
it is inferior in value to a well-written history, pen- 
ned with a scrupulous regard to truth, and to a 
reasonable degree, minute and philosophical. But 
a book that takes up false or absurd positions upon 
any subject, that urges unsatisfactory or inconclu- 
sive reasons, decries the good and extols the bad— 
in other words, that is a false or vicious treatise, 
deserves to fall stillborn from the publisher’s press, 
if it meet with no severer condemnation. And in 
the proportion that we expect historical truth from 
one writer, and metaphysical truth from another, 
and scientific truth from a third, is the work a fai- 
lure, when it lacks it, compared with that which 
tells you, gratuitously enough, that it is a fiction 
from beginning to end. From history, theology, 
metaphysics and the natural sciences, we expect 
absolute, unqualified, unimpeached, and unimpeach- 
able verity; whilst we are satisfied with poetry 
and romance if they be fiction arrayed in a pleas- 
ing dress, and in good keeping with known customs 
and manners. Sometimes they mount far higher 
in the scale of literary merit; as thus—when a no- 
vel inculeates good behavior, and virtuous conduct, 
it is a moral discourse ;—when it urges to christian 
profession, and a life of faith, it is a sermon. 

Shall we say, that such is the peculiar province 
of the pulpit ? I will not believe so till a more con- 
clusive fiat than I have yet heard, goes forth 
against me. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
ARCH EUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


THE CHILD'S GRAVE. 


Sleep, child, thy peaceful sleep— 
Thou art in mercy early called away— 





While we, alas! are left to weep, 
Who in this world of trouble still must stay. 
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Sleep in thy silent grave! 

No dreams disturb thee of the anxious morrow ; 
Angels have wafted thee away, to save 

Thy youthful years from sin—thine age from sorrow. 


And shall we mourn that thou art gone, 
Thus early, to a state of bliss? 

No, no—we weep that we are left, alone 
To linger in a world of care like this! 


[ Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1842. 





FITCH. 
** But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot.” 


Basil Hall, in his travels in America, has at- 
tempted to throw some light on the question, who 
was the first person that applied the power of steam 
to the propelling of boats? In this attempt, he 
has discovered an evident prejudice in favoring his 
own countrymen, which warps his judgment, and 
disqualifies him from judging of others accord- 
ing to their merits. Among others, he has men- 
tioned John Fitch as being among the early in- 
ventors of steamboat navigation, and says his plan 
on trial, proved defective, and was abandoned. 
This, in my opinion, was not doing Fitch that jus- 
tice his efforts deserved. He undoubtedly was the 
man who first applied the power of steam to the pad- 
dles of a boat, with complete success, in America. 

I resided in Philadelphia from 1787 to 1793, and 
knew Fitch. He was one of those ardent spirits, 
who, in the march of improvement, was calculated 
to take the lead. Although illiterate, he possessed 
a strong penetrative mind, and untiring industry. 
He had a just conception of the power of steam, 
and great mechanical genius in applying it to ma- 
chinery. At this time, it was a subject which but 
slightly engaged the attention of the scientific part 
of society; yet he prevailed on a considerable 
number of liberal minded gentlemen, to subscribe 
and form a company for the encouragement of 
steam navigation. This was no doubt the first as- 
sociation of the kind in America. They had a 
boat construced of about fifty tons burthen, and 
gave Fitch the direction and management of the 
machinery. It was rude and imperfect; the iron of 
the boiler was too thin to withstand the pressure of 
the steam, and it gave way, which occasioned some 
delay to the experiment. ‘The boat was put in 
operation in 1788, and performed a number of trips 
on the Delaware, to Bordentown, Bristol and Bur- 
lington. I was standing on the wharf when the 
boat came by, on her way to Burlington, and being 
invited with others to make the trip, | went on 
board,—we made good headway against the current 
of the river, generally at the rate of five miles an 
hour. The boat was propelled by five paddles over 
the stern, on a crank, which had a rising pulley, 
turned by a chain of short links, made in the form 
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of a watch chain, and extending to the shaft of 
the balance wheel, on which was a corresponding 
pulley ; the chain and paddles worked very roughly, 
and produced a great clatter ; the extra steam was 
discharged through a short tube, which kept all 
hands at a respectful distance. Yet, on the whole, 
it was a very fair experiment, which did mach 
credit to the projector, and did much to settle the 
question of the practicability of steam navigation. 
But poor Fitch was doomed to see all his hopes 
blasted in one night ; a fire consumed the boat as 
low as the water would permit ; the company aban- 
doned the project, and he was left to make the 
most of his improvement in another quarter. He 
offered his invention to the French on the Missis- 
sippi, this river not being open to Northern enter- 
prise ; a period of ten or fifteen years passed over 
before the attempt at steam navigation was re- 
sumed, and Fulton did not perfect his improve- 
ments until the year 1807, about twenty years after 
the successful experiment of Fitch. Poor and 
neglected John Fitch wandered over the far 
West, ‘“‘and none so poor to do him reverence :” 
his active spirit left its house of clay; and his 
bones lie mouldering on the banks of the Ohio. 
District of Columbia. D. 





MAIDENHOOD. 


Maiden! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou, whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse ! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 


Hearest thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 


O, thou child of many prayers! — 
Life hath quicksands,—Life bath snares ! 
©are and age come unawares ! 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Vor. VITI—S8 





Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ; 
Age, that bough, with snows encumbered. 


Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


O, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into weunds, that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 


And that smile, like sunshine dart 
Into many a sunless heart, | 
For a smile of God thou art. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





THREE SABBATH MORNINGS. 
Suggested on reading “‘ Three Saturday Nights,” in the Mes- 
senger, July 1841. 

The Eastern sky is just blushing in the beams of 
the rising sun 

“ As first on this delightful land. he spreads 
His orient rays on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistening with dew;” 
beautiful is that sky, and beautiful the beams of 
that rising sun. 

Every honey-dropping flower and every blade 
of grass sparkle, as if hung with diamonds. ‘The 
air is laden with the richest odors, which come 
up from the enamelled earth like early incense— 
fit tribute to Him who spread abroad such beauty 
and enchantment. 

Nature rejoices in the light; every grove echoes 
with the music of birds, and every tangled nook 
with the humming sound of insects. 

The animal tribes come gamboling forth, exult- 
ing in the fulness of renovated strength. They 
come not to prowl and plunder; for all is innocence. 

The lamb and the tawney wolf sport together ; 
and the hawk and the dove wash their wings at 
the same ripple. 

The earth seems sanctified, the very air holy ; 
the sky, the deep blue sky, seems to grow more 
soft and beautiful, as the moon advances; the 
light clouds that float so gently over its surface 
are of such snowy whiteness, that they seem like 
a resting-place for angel gazers. And well I ween 
that angels are gazing down, for never was world 
wrapt in robes of richer beauty. 

How tranquil is the bosom of the sinless man, 
who now comes forth from his slumbers! He is 
passing on to the place where he would pour out 
his orison; his eye is fixed heavenward; and his 
face is radiant, as if with Shekinal glory ;—for 
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care hath not worn it; it is not marred by sorrow, |her pure rays, upon the quiet city, as though guilt 


nor darkened by guilt; he is yet in the image of | 
his Creator, and the destroyer hath not yet set his | 
seal upon his brow. 

His meek partner keeps her way by his side ; 
the same holy thrill of quiet rapture pervading her 
bosom. On she passes with her lord, with equal 
step, save when her snowy fingers stay a moment, 
to dally in the mane of the majestic lion; or she 
stoops to sleek the glossy coat of the spotted leo- 
pard, which has come near to give its greeting to 
the passing pair. 

“The groves were God’s first temples ;” there ; 
it is, that Adam, sole priest of nature, offers up his | 
first morning’s devotions; his consort, with mild 
blue eye uplifted, making the responsive Amen. 

What a prayer! It is not penitence; it is the 
gushing words of love; it comes up from the deep 
wells of two hearts, as yet unpoisoned by sin. It 
is adoration ; the adoration of souls, whose master- 
passion is absorption in the divine image ; it is the 
pure tribute of the affections ; affections as yet un- 
sullied by a single stain, unruffled by a single fear 
of the Being on whom they rest ; it is the giving of 
thanks for countless blessings ; the giving of glory, 
and praise, and power, to the ever-living God—the 
‘“* Father in Heaven.” 

The tribute is accepted! It goes up like the fra- 
grance of heaven’s golden censer, or the hallowed 
flame of the proto-martyr ! 

Oh! it is a moving, but beauteous sight, to mark 
that holy pair, presenting this their first morning’s 
tribute! Every sound lulled, save the sound of 
thanks ; every breath hushed, save the breath of 
praise. All is still—beast, bird and bee; e’en the 
breeze hath folded its wings; “‘ nor leaf nor fiowret 
stirs’—nature herself keeps quiet, for her only 
minister waits at the altar! It is Earth’s First 
Sabbath Morning. It is the first and last Sabbath of 
Adam in Paradise, for ere the next, sin had dashed 
its gall into the cup of human life, and the hapless 
pair had, 


“Hand in hand, with wandering step and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


Time passed on. More than forty centuries had 
filled theircycles. Messias had descended from on 
high; and his feet had trodden the streets of the 
sacred city. He had labored. He had wept. He 
had prayed. He had groaned. He had bled. He 
had died. And they had done unto the King of 
Glory as they listed. Darkness had settled over 
Salem; and Silence, her “‘ sister-twin,” had stretch- 
ed her leaden sceptre over all her hills. Earth 
was prostrate in slumber— 


“ And Nature, as a meek and peaceful child, 
Slept sweetly on the bosom of her God.” 





The queen of night had shot out her bark upon 
the ethereal sea, and now looked calmly down, with 


had never disturbed the passions of its sleeping 
people. 

The breeze from Olivet, and the purling sound 
of “Kedron’s lonely brook, or Siloa’s sweeter 
fount,” sent their murmurs on the quiet air, like 
magic music on mvon-lit waters. 

All, all were slumbering—the skeptical Scribe, 
the canting Pharisee, the scowling Priest, and the 
sycophantic Governor, repose softly upon their pil- 
lows: for the innocent object of their malignity 
has become their prey. ‘The man of sorrows,” 
the meek Jesus, has yielded a victim to the com- 
bined hatred of his persecutors—the sepulchre was 
made sure, the stone was sealed, the watch set ! 

But let us stay awhile—the night has advanced 
almost into morning. The city still sleeps. All is 
yet quiet, save, now and then, the howling of the 
watch-dog, or the twittering sound of the bat, seek- 
ing its retreat. 

Not far beyond the western wall may be heard 
the slow and heavy tread of a few brazen footed 
soldiers, or the jarring of lances against the mailed 
corslets of these veteran Romans. They are at 
the side of that sealed tomb. They are watching 
the remains of the despised Nazarene ! 

The last star of night is now dying out upon its 
high tower; and the gray gleams of light, as they 
shoot up from the East, reveal the hazy outlines of 
the surrounding hills. But lo, the earth trembles 
and quakes! These veteran warriors turn pale, and 
become as dead men. The heavens open; and 
light, more brilliant than the sun at noontide, bursts 
around them. ‘The sound of angel-voices fills the 
air, and from amid the choral throng a white-robed 
seraph descends ; his face is like the sun, and his 
raiment as the lightning. 

The sealed stone is rolled away from the mouth 
of the guarded tomb. The dead shakes off his 
cerements, and comes forth, beautiful in his ma- 
jesty! 

Again the sounds of golden harps sweep through 
the high air, and the angel throng, with loud hal- 
lelujahs, repass the portals of heaven. The rap- 
turous intelligence of a risen Saviour fills its high 
vault with shouts of glory and songs of praise. 
Death is vanquished ; the grave has been robbed of 
its prey; Christ hath risen ; his peaceful reign has 
commenced ; the first Sabbath Morning of Christi- 
anity has dawned upon a long benighted world! 


Ages and Empires had passed away. Change 
had followed change. States, cities and temples 
had crumbled before the corroding influence of 
years. 

Other states, other cities and other temples, ex- 
celling in magnitude and grandeur, had taken their 
places. Science had long since reached its zenith ; 
art its most perfect accomplishment ; and the gol- 
den age of divine prophecy blessed the world. 
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The brightness of the millennial glory had risen, | loud harping of cherubic millions, the long train of 


beamed its noontide, and passed away. 

The church had been robed in her “ beauteous 
garments,” had been “ the joy of the whole earth,” 
had been “ beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusa- 
lem, and terrible as an army with banners.” “ The 
wolf had dwelt with the lamb; the leopard had 
laid down with the kid; the calf and the young 
lion and the fattling together” had been led in 
sportive triumph by a little child; the infant had 
played upon the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child put its hand upon the cockatrice’s den—for 
there “was none to hurt in all Ged’s holy moun- 
tain.” 

White-robed Innocence had descended from hea- 
ven, and Peace had extended her olive wand over 
all the earth. 

But this age, too, had passed away. 

Satan was again unchained; and again went 
forth to deceive all people. The earth had again 
grown old in crime, and the cup of her iniquity 
was mantling to the brim! More! The last hour 
of time has come; the fast vial of the wrath of 
the Almighty is opened, and ready to be poured 
out; the heavens are rolled together as a scroll; 
the elements melt away in fervent heat ; the sun is 
in sackcloth ; the moon is blood-like ; and the stars 
have fallen from their spheres ! 

The great white throne of the Judge is set, and 
the myriads upon myriads of earth’s dwellers, and 
all the risen dead, are gathered in his presence! 

What a strange hour! 

The deserted globe whirls with irregular and con- 
vulsed motion around the mighty convocation, fiam- 
ing up as if one vast voleano. Lightnings, with 
their lurid and fitful fires, gleam around the solem- 
nities of the last awful assize* 

The books are opened, and the dead are judged. 

The righteous hear their awards; and the unre- 
pentant, their doom. 

There is a pause !—the fast unsentenced sinner 
stands before the bar! The words of condemnation 
pass with awful distinctness through the crowded 
ranks of breathless millions, and as they die away 
silence again reigns. 

The earth once more throws up its sheeted 
flames with increased intensity ; it is its last burn- 
ing: and by its fitful flare is seen him who stood 
“with one foot upon the land and the other upon 
the sea,” the Apocalyptic Angel. Now, standing 
by the mighty throne, he swears by Him who lives 
and reigns forever, that Time is no more! * * * * 

Darkness, the darkness of a black and starless 
night, shrouds the universe—the wicked are driven 
away, and nought is heard, save the moaning of 
these banished ones, ere they enter upon their long 
exile, and the door of Hope closes forever ! 

Then bursts around the light of the seventh 
heaven ; the portals of glory are thrown back ; the 
morning stars again shout together; and amid the 


the redeemed are welcomed to their home. 

Time’s last Saturday night is passed away—the 
unending day has come, the day of the redeemed— 
the Sabbath Morning of Eternity is ushered in! 

M. 





WHAT IS HOPE? 


Of a dying lamp, the last bright spark 

That flashes up ere all is dark— 

The ray upon the tear of Grief, 

The Polar star of true Belief !— 

The faint yet roseate life-like streak 

That dawns on wan Consumption’s cheek— 
Dawns? no, alas! its fleeting glow 

Is sunset on a hill of snow— 

The far-cast gaze of her who'd greet 

Some sea-worn barque she longs to meet— 
The thing that dying patriots feel 

Beneath the tyrant’s iron heel— 

The tear-drop in the Judge’s eye, 

Mark’d by the wretch he dooms to die— 

A dream of fife within his cell, 

Who wakes to hear his own death-bell— 

A single fibre that is loose— 

Seen by him in the hangman’s noose— 
Cain’s bloody brand charr'd o’er again, 

As if it never had a stain— 

The smile that dead-men’s lips do wear, 
When mourning fools cry “ Life is there !” 
A riven shield—a broken brand 

Grasped tightly by some dying hand— 

The last—loose —rivetless breast-plate, 
That man opposes to his Fate. C. 





WHERE IS PLEASURE? 


Selected from the unpublished Poems of the late Margaret Mil- 
ler Davidson. Written at the age of thirteen. 


Where shall I find thee, Pleasure? 
Where meet thy smile again? 

I have sought thy gilded treasure ; 
I have wooed thee, but in vain. 


I find thee not in Solitude ; 
For Memory’s fountain pours 

Around my heart, the withering thoughts 
Of brighter, happier hours. 


I find thee not in crowded halls, 
Tho’ thousands there may be; 
There’s not a single heart which beats 
In sympathy with me! 


In wealth? I will not seck thee there ; 
Wealth never must be mine, 

For well I know, they find thee not 
Who worship at this shrine. 


1 find thee not in Folly’s Lowers, 
Tho’ sparkling gems are there ; 

Her wreath is twined with fading flowers, 
As perishing, as fair! 
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I find thee not in Nature’s arms, 
Tho’ tranquil and serene! 

There ever lurks some wild alarms, 

* ‘To dim the glowing scene. 


I find thee not with those I love, 
For Grief is ever there 

To check the smile, to chill the hope, 
To draw the starting tear. 


And oh! ’tis doubly sad to see 
The hearts we love in woe ; 

To mark their brighter prospects flee, 
And view their tear-drops flow, 


1 never find thee in the past, 
Each happier moment fled, 
A veil of deep regret doth cast 
Around my youthful head. 


At times, the future beams with light, 
And glows with dreams of bliss, 

But ever lurks some cloud to blight 
This fancied happiness ! 


Where shall [ find thee, Pleasure? 
Where meet thy smile again? 

I have sought thy gilded treasure ; 
I have wooed thee, but in vain! 





INCIDENTS OF A CAMPAIGN. 
THE GYPSY. 
From the German. By Professor G. F. Struvé. 


In the Spring of the,year 1788, I marched with 
recruits from Micklosfare, in Siebenburg, to join 
my regiment, then stationed in the country of Or- 
sowa. 

There resided in a small village in the neigh- 
borhood of the army, a gypsy, whose chief support 
was in supplying the troops with various articles 
of marketing. 

My recruits, who were superstitious fellows, had 
their luck in war predicted by this fortune-teller, 

I Jaughed at the fun; and, out of sport, gave 
her my hand also to examine. On the 20th of Au- 
gust, she exclaimed significantly,—nothing more. 
I desired some further information, but she only 
repeated the foregoing words; and as I was re- 
tiring, she again called after me in an ominous 
manner, the 20th of August. It will therefore 
not appear surprising, that I bore this day in 
mind. 

We reached the army, and shared its hardships 
and dangers. I shall not now dwell on them, but 
will only state that at that time, the Turks granted 
quarter to none of their prisoners, but on the con- 
trary set a price of a ducat on the head of every 
one. The Janissaries availed themselves there- 
fore of every opportunity that offered, to obtain the 
promised reward. The Austrian outposts in par- 





ticular, suffered severely from this, as almost every 
night an overwhelming number of the enemy pro- 
ceeded so secretly and expeditiously to work, that 
they seldom failed in their attacks, and the camp 
at break of day was in part guarded but by dead 
bodies. This instigated Prince Koburg to station, 
every night, pickets of cavalry behind the ranges 
of the videttes, for the purpose of supporting them, 
The pickets consisted of from 100 to 200 men each, 
The Turkish commander, enraged at seeing this 
retail business of his men thus interrupted, perso- 
nally attacked these pickets with a far superior 
force, as thereby a considerable advantage was to be 
attained. Hence, this duty became such, that those 
engaged therein (previous to entering upon it) gen- 
erally arranged their little worldly affairs. 

Thus things stood in the month of August; a few 
skirmishes not having had any material effect on 
the relative positions of the armies. 

Eight days previous to the 20th, the gypsy 
(whom I had often seen carrying about provisions) 
appeared at my tent, and made the following re- 
quest: That in the event I should perish on the 
above-mentioned day, I should bequeath to her a 
legacy; should I however (contrary to her warn- 
ing) escape with my life, she engaged to present 
me with a basket of ‘Tokay wine. This was very 
difficult to procure; and such conduct in the wo- 
man appeared rather ridiculous; still, however 
probable, under present circumstances, a speedy 
death might be, I certainly did not expect it on 
that day. I however acceded to the contract. The 
old creature was to receive two horses and fifty 
ducats, if I fell; otherwise, she was to furnish 
me with the Tokay. A bystander, laughing at the 
proposition, took a note of the contract. 

The 20th of August came. There was no ap- 
pearance of an action. ‘The turn of our regiment 
to provide the night picket for the right wing of 
the army arrived. I, for my part, however, felt 
quite secure, as two officers stood on the comman- 
der’s list before me. ‘Towards evening, I saw the 
Hussars preparing themselves accordingly, when 
the surgeon of the regiment rode up to the com- 
mander and informed him that the appointed offi- 
cer had been suddenly taken ill; consequently the 
next on the list, whose name stood above mine, was 
appointed to fill his place. He equipped himself 
immediately with the view of joining his men; but 
his hitherto tractable charger reared and plunged 
and became perfectly unmanageable—the rider was 
thrown, and his leg broken. Nowcame my turn. I 
must confess that my feelings on the occasion were 
none of the most composed. , 

I dashed off with 80 men—a captain of cavalry, 
with 120 more, joined us from another regiment; 
so that our picket numbered 200 men. 

We were posted about a thousand paces from 
the lines of the right wing, in the direction of a 
marsh, overgrown with high reeds. No sentinels 
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being placed in advance, the men did not quit their 
saddles. -Swords in scabbards, and carbines in 
readiness, were the orders given. Every thing 
was quiet till within a quarter of midnight, when 
we heard a slight noise ; shortly followed a loud 
Allah! and in a minute afterwards, all the horses 
of the front rank (from the shock and rush of from 
6 to 800 Turks) were overthrown. By means of 
our carbines, as also from the effect of the sudden 
check, an equal nuinber of the Turks were thrown 
to the ground. The enemy were acquainted with 
the locality; they surrounded and overpowered us; 
we cut, thrust, and shot at random over each other. 
I received eight sabre cuts from friend and foe ; 
my horse was mortally wounded ; he fell over my 
right leg, and rolled me in the sand. The quick 
flashes of the pistols shed light on the horrid 
butchery. I looked up from the ground on which 
I lay. Our men, in a state of desperation, defended 
themselves bravely ; but the Turks, intoxicated with 
opium, overpowered and cut them to pieces. The 
imperial troops soon ceased to exist. The conque- 
rors then possessed themselves of such horses as 
were still serviceable, plundered the dead and 
wounded, and then cut off their heads—for the 
bearing away of which they had provided them- 
selves with bags. No one will envy me my situa- 
tion. We, on the confines of ‘Turkey, are for the 
most part acquainted with the language. I there- 
fore understood the caution given, to hurry before 
our troops should come to the rescue. Whilst 
they were treading me under foot, and balls, lances 
and limbs were flying around me, my horse received 
another shot, which caused him to give a convul- 
sive motion, (life not being as yet entirely extinct.) 
This gave me an opportunity of extricating myself. 
I immediately conceived the idea of plunging, 
if possible, into the adjoining morass. I had 
observed that some of our men had already at- 
tempted it, but were cut down by the enemy. The 
firing had in the meantime ceased, and the dark- 
ness therefore afforded me an opportunity of con- 
eealment in the swamp. It was not more than 
twenty paces off; still there was the probability 
of my sinking therein. I sprang however over 
men and horses; ran down several Turks, who 
grasped and cut at me; and, thanks to my agil- 
ity and good fortune, reached the morass. I 
at first sunk up to my knees, yet I managed to 
work my way on, a hundred paces, until I reached 
the high reeds, when I stopped, worn down with 
fatigue. I heard a Turkish voice exclaim that a 
Giaour had taken refuge there, and that one must 
follow him ;—ethers replied that no one had passed 
that way. This is all that I remember. A length- 
ened swoon of some hours from loss of blood, must 
have immediately followed—for when I recovered 
my senses, the sun had already been some time 
risen. 

The 20th of August was one of my first thoughts 


‘myself suddenly seized by the arm! 











when I awoke and found myself sunk up to my 
middle ; and the visions of the preceding night, 
with my hairbreadth escape, flitted before my eyes. 
1 now counted my wounds: they were eight in 
number ; but none of any consequence, being mere 
gashes from side-arms. 

The nights in this region being cold in summer, 
had caused me to wear a thick fur; and this cir- 
cumstance greatly protected me. I still felt very 
much exhausted from loss of blood; I listened 
attentively ; the Turks had left some time; the 
groans of the horribly mutilated horses were occa- 
sionally heard from the battle-field ; the men were 
long since silenced. 

I now endeavored to extricate myself from my 
situation. After hours spent in vain attempts, I at 
last succeeded. The track by which I entered 
was still visible: I followed it. However unfeel- 
ing a Turkish war tends to make one, still the 
sight that presented itself tome when I had waded 
half way through the swamp, was truly horrible. 
I at last got out, and stood transfixed on beholding 
the dreadful scene that presented itself to my eyes; 
but how shall I describe my despair, when I felt 
There stood 
an Arnaut, a frightful looking fellow, six feet 
and upwards in height. O how delusive are hopes 
in this world! I addressed him in Turkish. Take 
my watch, my money, my uniform : do not—do not 
kill me! He replied, that is already mine—your head 
also,—at the same time loosening the ribbon, (which 
Hussars wear under the chin to fasten their caps,) 
and then my neckcloth. Resistance was useless, 
as I had no weapons. He immediately drew forth 
his broad knife, and would certainly have plunged 
it into my body at the least attempt at defence. I 
clung imploringly around him whilst he loosened 
my neckcloth ; I conjured him to have compassion 
on me, telling him I was of wealthy parentage ; 
and to make,me a prisoner. You will receive a 
handsome ransom. 1 added. That is too distant, 
he replied. Now stand still, that I may cut,—and 
he was already removing the pin from my shirt 
collar. Whilst thus embracing him, I again ap- 
pealed to him to show me some mercy; ‘twas 
unavailing. As he was removing the pin, I felt 
something hard attached to his girdle ; it wasa steel 
hammer. He once more exclaimed, get ready—now 
stand still;—and these would have been the last 
words I should ever have heard, if the fear of 
death had not instigated me to snatch the hammer 
from his girdle. He did not suspect this, as 
he held my head in one hand, and clenched his 
knife in the other. By a powerful effort, I got 
loose from his grasp—I immediately availed my- 
self of the opportunity to strike him in the face 
with the hammer, exerting therewith my utmost 
remaining strength. The hammer was heavy; I 
did not miss my aim, and the Arnaut staggered 
back. Time was valuable, and I lost not a mo. 
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ment in repeating my blow ;—the fellow sunk un- 
der it, and the knife fell from his hand. It is use- 
less to add that I instantly seized it, and buried it 
several times in his body. 

I immediately fled to our advanced posts, whose 
arms I saw glittering in the sun, and got into 
camp. I was afterwards seized with a severe fe- 
ver, and carried to the hospital. 

At the expiration of six weeks the physicians had 
cured my wounds, and I had recovered my health, 
when duty recalled me to the army. On my arri- 
val, the gypsy brought me the promised Tokay ; 
and I learnt from others that during the period 
that had elapsed, some wonderful prophecies of 
her’s had been fulfilled, and that she had thereby 
become possessed of valuable property. 

In the meantime, two deserters (Christian serfs) 
had come over to our army: they had been em- 
ployed to watch the baggage of the Turks, and had 
fled from fear of punishment for neglect of duty. 
They said as soon as they beheld the Egyptian 
prophetess, that she often eame to the Turkish 
camp to carry tidings concerning us. This asser- 
tion did not a little surprise us, as this woman had 
often performed the same service for us, and we 
were only astonished at the dexterity with which 
she had often accomplished the most dangerous 
duties. They convinced us that they were present 
when she had described the positions of our out- 
posts, apprized the Turks of our movements, ad- 
vised them to increase their numbers, and exci- 
ted them, in reality, to the attacks that followed. 
She had, they said, a Turkish cipher, which served 
her the purpose of a pass. This was found on her, 
and she was immediately condemned to be hung for 
acting the spy. Before her execution, I inquired 
of her concerning her prophecies with regard to 
myself. She confessed, that, through the two-fold 
information which she had procured, for the pur- 
pose of the double gain arising therefrom, she had 
learnt a great deal concerning what was to hap- 
pen; and the more easily, as those who had availed 
themselves of her astrology had confided a great 
deal to her, and she had turned it to much advan- 
tage. Through me she had aspired to considera- 
ble celebrity, as she had long before, at random, 
predicted to me a critical death. On the approach 
of the 20th of August, the enemy had been insti- 
gated by her to make an attack on our outposts on 
the night of that day. From her intercourse with 
the officers she had learnt that two stood in the 
list above me, and she had therefore sold spurious 
wine to the first which caused his illness—and the 
second, as he rode off, she had pressingly invited 
to purchase something of her, and had then intro- 
duced unobserved a piece of lighted fungus up his 
horse’s nostril which caused the accident already 
mentioned. 

Richmond, Dec., 1841. 





SCENES IN THE WEST. 
NO. II. 


On a beautiful morning in early spring, I found 
myself in the saddle, equipped for a tedious jour- 
ney of four hundred miles, over the south-western 
prairies. 

During the winter, I had been prostrated by one 
of the dangerous fevers of the climate. At times, 
I had raved in the madness of delirium; at times, 
I had languished in the helplessness of debility ; 
but through all its stages, I had felt the same mor- 
bid longing for the power of action, and the fresh 
air of heaven. 

Disease passed sluggishly away, strength slowly 
returned, and directions were given me to join my 
troop, which at that time was encamped on one of 
the northern branches of the Arkansas. 

Two invalid soldiers formed my train; and as, 
with a light heart, but a feeble hand, I bore my rein 
to the south-west, my sorry detachment shuffled 
along behind me; and what with their pale, lank 
faces, slouching air, and disordered dresses, I 
thought they would not be bad recruits, in their 
way, for Falstaff’s ragged regiment. 

Our route, for the first day, lay along the south- 
ern side of the Missouri, but high up on the “ roll- 
ing hills,” back from the dense low forest, which 
borders its banks. The day was beautiful. The 
young grass had just burst from its confinement 
beneath the rich mould ; and as far asthe eye could 
stretch in the distance, the prairie seemed one vast 
carpet of green, while the ascending columns of 
rarified air gave it, by their powers of unequal re- 
fraction, that wavy and tremulous appearance, 
which reminds one of a living landscape. The 
little birds sang merrily in the hazel thickets; at 
every step the prairie hen leaped from her tuft of 
grass, and with a startling whir, sought some re- 
moter resting-place. ‘To my partial senses, all 
nature seemed rejoicing, and the very horse which 
bore me seemed to enjoy the part he played in this 
animated scene ; I gave him the rein, and when I 
had galloped until I was alone, I gave vent to the 
exuberance of my spirits, and shouted and sang for 
joy. It would have been a silly thing in a crowded 
thoroughfare, to be sure ; but what convalescent, in 
the solitude of such a scene, would not have yield- 
ed to his pleasurable impulses ? 

Before leaving the station, I had made arrange- 
ments with an officer of the corps to join me on 
the route. He had started before me to visit his 
plantation, which lay within the State, about 200 
miles to the south; and, having business which 
called him eastward into the settlement, he appoint- 
ed a rendezvous where I should meet him on my 
third day’s march; after which, our route for some 
days would be the same. This arrangement, to- 
gether with a wish to obtain accommodations for 
the night, compelled me to regulate my days’ jour- 
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neys with accuracy. Though the trail I was fol- 
lowing led entirely without the frontier, yet towards 
night, I generally deviated to the eastward, where 
I seldom failed in finding the log cabin of a settler, 
where those great western commodities, corn-bread 
and corn, could be had for man, and beast. Such 
“locations” are generally found, like advanced posts, 
pushed far forward from the line of civilization. 
These dwellings are indeed few and far between, 
and often placed in a hollow, or in some sequester- 
ed nook of “timber,” where, at a distance, none 
but a practised eve can detect their position. The 
little patch of maize furnishes their supplies of 
bread; the mast-fed swine and fallow deer supply 
them with meat. None of the professional hosts 
of the eastern cities can greet their guests with 
that honest and natural hospitality, which the wea- 
ry traveller finds at the cabin of one of these rug- 
ged woodsmen. Often have I stretched my limbs 
upon my saddle-blanket, in front of a cabin fire, 
which the man of the house had piled with huge 
logs, and been lulled to sleep by some quaint and 
characteristic tale of rough adventure, with bear 
or savage ; and often have I shaken hands in the 
morning with my rude entertainer, and marked him 
down in my note-book as “‘ an honest man.” 

Before noon of the third day, I was enabled to 
reach the little clump of forest, where I was to 
meet my friend; and, upon descending the ravine 
to the little stream which watered the grove, I 
found him standing by his horse, awaiting my ar- 
rival. 

My old friend, the Captain, was a remarkable 
man; one of those primitive and unaffected cha- 
racters, which we love so well to contemplate, be- 
cause so rare. He had been accustomed from in- 
fancy to all the vicissitudes of a frontier life ; the 
son of a celebrated “ Indian fighter,”* he inherited 
the nature of his father, and as a _ half-hunter and 
Captain of a troop of backwoods rangers, had battled 
away a long life, on the war-path and the hunting 
trail. Unused to the artificial notions of refined 
society, (for he had never been east of the Alle- 
ghany hills,) his intellect was as remarkable for 
strong and just, yet simple features, as his physi- 
cal habits were plain and unassuming. 

The storms of sixty winters seemed never to have 
blown rudely upon the head of my old companion. 
His face and brow, though scarred and weather- 
beaten, were still unfurrowed, while the broad chest 
and nervous limbs yet betokened the prime of life. 
All loved the old Captain; from the veteran field- 
officer, to the fun-loving youngster, he was always 
entitled to a smile of friendly fellowship. I had 
often wished for an opportunity to draw from the 
stories of wild adventure with which I knew his 
chequered life had been so crowded, and it was 








now with a feeling of satisfaction, that I found we | 
were pursuing our route together. 
* ‘ Indian fighter,’ Daniel Boon.—{ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 
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We had travelled but a few miles, when we en- 
tered upon an unusually large tract of prairie ; and 
but one or two small patches of “ timber land,” in 
the distance, seemed to break the monotony of 
unvaried green. I had kept my eye for some time 
upon a group of those singular conical mounds, 
which occur so frequently in the plains of the West, 
watching particularly the outline of one central 
and peculiar peak, as, owing to the direction of our 
journey, it became gradually unmasked by another 
which intervened. 

I observed that my companion was oceupied with 
the same object. ‘* Howsingular,” said I, “ is the 
construction of that hill. Throughout the whole 
surface the eye cannot detect the minutest hollow, 
or the smallest shrub, to mar its regularity. It 
seems as if nature, in one of her vagaries, had 
mocked the ingenuity of art.” 

“1 have very good cause,” said the Captain, “ to 
recollect the structure of that mound.” I drew my 
reins towards him with an air of attention, and he 
proceeded. “Forty years ago, when the nearest 
white settlements were three hundred miles to the 
eastward, | stood upon the summit of that hill, 
and looked forth upon the plains, with no very plea- 
sant sensations ; for | was a ruined man. With a 
single companion, I had been in the country seve- 
ral months, and we had almost equalled our expec- 
tations by our success in trapping beaver. We had 
been in the habit of cautiously moving from one 
stream to another, and then keeping quietly in 
cover till the game became scarce again; for the 
numerous marauding bands of Indians, which cour- 
sed this region in every direction, deterred us from 
pursuing our sports openly. At the time of which 
I speak, we were encamped upon this next stream ; 
yonder, to the right, where you see the tops of the 
‘timber’ just peeping above the hill. Leaving my 
companion at the camp, to make preparation for 
the morning’s meal, | went out as usual, shortly 
after day-light, to examine the traps, and prepare 
them anew. I was seated upon a stone at the edge 
of the water, stripping a beaver ef his fur jacket, 
when I was suddenly startled to my feet, by the 
pressure of a strong hand upon my shoulder. 
What was my surprise, on turning around, to find 
myself confronted with the enemy | feared the 
most—a gigantic Indian warrior? My first impulse 
was resistance ; but my rifle was at the camp. He 
saw my situation at once, and indulging in a smile 
of grim satisfaction, he threw the trap and beaver- 
skin over his shoulder, and beckoned me iw the 
camp. Upon arriving, i found every thing in pos- 


session of a party of ten or twelve Osages, whe 
were preparing for transportation my hard-earned 
packs of furs, my camp equipage and arms. My 
comrade, it seems, had fled at the first alarm. I 
soon learned from their consultations, that the grea- 
|ter part of the band were to set off immediately, 
with the booty, to their village, while two braves 
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were to remain with me during the remainder of 
the day ; they were to gather, with my assistance, 
the traps which were planted above and below, 
upon the stream, and then follow at leisure. I heard 
this plan announced, with great satisfaction, and 
thought I could see in it, if circumspect, an oppor- 
tunity forescaping. Having found the few missing 
traps, it was near the middle of the afternoon when 
we started upon our journey. Leaving the cover 
of the woods, we ascended upon the prairie, and 
soon fell upon a well-beaten trail, leading to the 
Neosho. My escort seemed anxious to overtake 
their companions, and their long and hasty strides 
proved none the less inconvenient to me, for being 
burdened by their traps: finding occasion to adjust 
my moccasons, I momentarily relieved myself of 
my burden, and kneeled down todo so. Irritated 
at the delay, my guards drew out their ramrods, 
and commenced whipping me. While at this, I ob- 
served that the rascal who carried my rifle, held it 
earelessly in his left hand. With the speed of 
thought, I wrenched it from his grasp, and spring- 
ing off several yards, I levelled it at his head. 
The savage, totally unarmed, fled, and I saw no 
more of him. Not so his friend. Bringing the 
sights of my piece instantly to cover him, I called 
out to him, that the moment he raised his, I should 
fire; thus we stood for at least five minutes, he 
striving for an opportunity to gain the advantage, 
and I intent upon preventing it. At length he 
showed a disposition to parley, and throwing the 
but of his gun upon the ground, he said— the 
prairie is very big.’ With this he made a sweeping 
gesture with his arm, ‘ and the muskrat and beaver 
are more than we can buth catch. ‘The Moyatunga 
wishes to look for more game, or to go back to his 
wigwam and find more trap; let him throw the 
powder from his gun, and turn his back upon his 
brother and go!’ 

“T saw that his object was to gain the very ad- 
vantage which I had acquired at so much risk, and 
I replied to his proposition in the same strain. ‘ It 
is the gift of the red skin,’ said I, ‘ to glory in the 
scalp of an infant, and to fire upon his enemy when 
he does not see his face. My brother has seen the 
little crayfish on the sand-banks of the little 
streams. Let us both walk backwards like them, 
till we see each other no longer.’ 

Much to my surprise he acceded to this singu- 
lar proposal, and we both rapidly commenced our 
retrograde movements, he carefully watching for 
any inadvertency on my part, and I as carefully 
covering him with the sights of my piece, until 
beyond gunshot, when we both turned and resumed 
our respective journeys. After looking in vain for 
my fugitive comrade, from the top of yonder sin- 
gular mound, I shaped my conrse to the nearest 
trapping dépot, and soon obtained a new outfit and 
supply.” 

As the Captain concluded his narrative, the sun 





had already touched the western horizon, and our 
lengthening shadows stretching far away to our left, 
seemed to point to our accustomed resting-place. 

“We must make our camp upon the next stream,” 
said the Captain, “ for we have left behind us the 
only trail which leads to a settlement hereabouts.” 

“ But the provisions,” said I ; not a little startled 
at the possibility of no supper. 

* Never fear,” replied my old friend, ‘an old 
ranger like me seldom depends wholly upon the 
eorn-bread and ‘chicken fixins’ of the squatter 
farms. I have that in my haversack which will 
make you all ripe for a long march to-morrow, 
without the aid of a woman’s skill to cook it. But 
come! let us jog on, and select our lodgings.” 

We trotted briskly down a slope, and entered 
that never-failing indication of a stream, a belt of 
woodland. Picketing our horses where they could 
crop the tender pea-vine, and the young buds of 
the mulberry, we selected our bivouac beneath 
the wide-spreading branches of a huge cotton tree, 
threw down our saddles and blankets ; and so “ our 
house was put in order!” The two men gathered 
dry branches and kindled a fire, while the old Cap- 
tain drew from his saddlebags the stores which 
were to form our meal; and I did not regret the 
change I had made, when I saw our supper was to 
consist of a venison ham, some broiled grouse and 
hot coffee. 

The darkness of the night was beginning to be 
made more visible by the brilliancy of our fire, and 
two or three bright stars were already twinkling 
through the leaves of the tree above us, when we 
finished our comfortable repast. I had observed, with 
pleasure, that my friend was unusually happy and 
communicative, frequently in conversation crack- 
ing a sly jest, or so far departing from his habitual 
gravity as to make the forest glades ring with his 
hearty laughter. 1 was not surprised at his elation, 
for he had just escaped from a winter’s infliction of 
the ennui of a garrison, and was pursuing the path 
which led to all he held dear; but I could not re- 
frain from taking advantage of so favorable a time, 
to request him to relate some tale of his youthful 
adventures. 

‘“‘ Just hand me the flask of Monongahela,” said 
the old woodsman, smoothing the blanket on which 


he reclined, and resting his head upon a root of 


the cotton-wood tree, ‘it is good to make the mind 
run free over the course of half a century, like a 
wet sponge in the mouth of a racing nag.” 

The Captain’s potation was very moderate—but 
he smacked his lips with exceeding satisfaction. 

“] will tell you a story now, my boy,” said he, 
“and it shall be a lesson for your benefit, if you 
ever have the fortune to get a wife in the woods. 
Tis not like the stories of men who marry wives 
in the white settlements; for in it you will hear 
no tender passages about lasting love, and vows, 
and what not, but the plain story of a simple hun- 
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ter, who imagined he could better his condition, by 
procuring a helpmate in the wilderness. I was 
born in Virginia, he commenced, and moved, at a 
very early period to one of the westernmost dis- 
tricts of Kentucky. My father was one of the ear- 
liest pioneers to the country, which was then more 
of a wilderness than this. Besides the natural 
difficulties of subduing the soil, we were forced for 
our very existence to wage aconstant warfare with 
its savage owners. My father was a bold and 
stalwart hunter, and soon gained great celebrity by 
his fearful prowess as an Indian fighter. I find he 
is even now spoken of with reverence, and it glad- 
dens my old heart to hear that his name is a glory 
to the west. Some of my earliest recollections 
must of course be connected with his exploits; | 
have seen him so often return to our cabin tired, 
and bleeding, from a fight with a band of Shaw- 
nees ; and then | can recollect with more distinct- 
ness when I came to be a tall youth, with what 
pride I could shoulder my rifle, and trudge along 
behind my parent, on the accustomed war-path. 
Naturally strong of limb and quick of sight, it was 
thus, by our frequent forest skirmishes, that I gain- 
ed the little knowledge I possess of the military 
art.” 

Here the veteran drew along sigh; for his mind 
doubtless reverted to the numerous perplexities 
with which the tactics of Napoleon, with their 
squares and angles, lines, echéllons and “ prompt 
manceuvres,” confuse one who has been educated 
in a system, whose principles are, a blind trail, a 
quick eye, and a leafy cover. 

“ But I am wandering from my story,” he added, 
‘‘and running off too rapidly. During my early 
boyhood, while | was yet only able to wage war 
with my rifle upon the squirrel and wild pigeon, 
most of my time was employed at a distant school, 
with the other boys of the settlement, in gathering 
the scanty stock of knowledge which our peda- 
gogue had imported from New-England. As this 
was what was called a ‘neighborhood school,’ the 
pupils necessarily came from a great distance, 
their respective homes being widely separate from 
each other, and, according to the homely customs 
of the country, boys and girls, received their in- 
struction in the same apartment. Among the lat- 
ter was a child, a little younger than myself, the 
daughter of our nearest neighbor. Her name was 
Mary; she was a sweet and modest little girl; 
and this, with her frank and fearless disposition, 
had attached me to her from her childhood, as a 
constant playmate and companion. I can call to my 
mind now, the heartfelt, and yet to me, mysterious 
satisfaction, with which I have so often accompa- 
nied her from the door of her little cabin, through 
the long and winding forest-path, which led to our 
humble school. How merrily we were wont to 
trip along that shady avenue, she plucking the 
flowers and chasing the nimble ground-squirrel, 
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while I carried the burden of her basket and books, 
with a light and happy heart. How often have | 
even looked anxiously for the panther or wild cat 
to step across our path, that 1 might show my de- 
votion and exert my strength, in the defence of my 
little companion. But the attachment which | 
then felt and acknowledged was mysterious to me; 
I did not know even its name and nature, for I was 
but the merest boy. In the midst of its sweetest 
enjoyment, a change came over this happiest pe- 
riod of my youth. 

“ The father of Mary, anxious to push his for- 
tune where he would find fewer competitors, pack- 
ed up and sought a home still farther west, deeper 
in the wilderness. It was a sad thing to me, this 
sudden departure; but as I knew not well how to 
define my feelings, like every other childish ‘ like 
and dislike,’ they melted away in time, like a mo- 
mentary ripple ona lake. At fourteen, I left the 
school ; with a natural fondness for active pursuits, 
I soon perfected myself in all the manly sports and 
hardy occupations of a western borderer. My eyes 
are dim now, my boy, and not the best at a long 
shot; but I could once bring down a running buck 
at the farthest range. When the scouts brought 
word that the Indians were on the war-path, I 
could take my place on the outlying picket, with 
the oldest of our hunters. And who could have a 
better teacher than myself, to scour a thicket in 
silence, or to step with a noiseless moccason? Be- 
fore the age of twenty, | became restless. With 
the eye of one who has been taught to consider 
the vast wilderness his home, I looked with dis- 
trust upon the rapid increase of new-comers. 

“Every fresh arrival increased that sensation 
which I should suppose would be mine, if tempo- 
rarily a tenant of a crowded city. ‘The forests be- 
came cleared up; the game disappeared ; Indian 
depredations were less frequent; and I pined for 
the woods once morg. My determination was soon 
made, and I informed my father that 1 was about 
to seek my fortune in the west. 

“ He gave me his consent, and his blessing. It 
was a bright morning when I bade adieu to my 
friends, and launched my canoe upon the Ohio. 
My outfit was simple, but it was sufficient. As 
perhaps your ideas of an outfit, wherewith to begin 
life, call to your mind broad acres and bank-stuck, 
I will describe it. A rifle of well-tried qualities, 
a knife, an axe, a blanket, haversack, and traps ; 
these, with my canoe, a stout heart, and a ready 
hand, were the capital upon which my fortunes 
depended. My journey down the Ohio was then 
slow and difficult; the old cotter’s wooed trees on 
its sandy margin, had never then heard the noise 
of the ’scape-pipe; the bars and banks were still 
where the uncontrolled current had left them, and 
the snags and sawyers threw out their arms in the 
wildest confusion. It was more than a week after 


my departure, and I had probably gained upwards 
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of three hundred miles upon my journey, when I 
fuund myself, one starlight night, carefully mana- 
ging the intricate navigation, and looking for a 
suitable place for repose on shore. As I paddled 
my canoe around a point, my eye was suddenly ar- 
rested by some living object, standing over the 
edge of the water; though the dim starlight did 
not enable me to see it distinctly, yet I did not 
doubt for a moment, that the animal was a deer, 
come down to drink. 

“* Laying my paddle down, I seized my rifle and 
levelled it at the object. At the very moment, 
when I was prepared to fire, my canoe having mo- 
ved a few yards by the onward motion I had pre- 
viously given it, a strong clear light streamed 
suddenly from behind a thicket, lighting up the bar- 
rel of my piece, and showing distinctly the nature 
of the game at which I was aiming. It was the 
figure of a woman. With a single stroke, I ran 
my canoe on shore, when J asked the young per- 
son if there was a cabin near, and lodging for a 
stranger? ‘ My father’s house is but a few yards 
distant,’ she replied, ‘and strangers are always 
welcome.’ There was something in the tones of 
her voice, which struck me as strangely familiar ; 
and, impelled by a sudden impulse, I sprang from 
my boat and approached her. You can judge of my | 
surprise and delight, when I found I was standing, 
face to face, with my little companion of the old- 





as our nags will rest to-morrow, we will pass over 
the space at a brisker trot.” 
As we advanced, the appearance of the country 
materially changed, in comparison with the mono- 
tonous prairie which had bounded our vision on 
the other course. 
After riding through much uneven ground, cov- 
ered with frequent patches of scrub-oak, we came 
to a more mountainous tract. Our road lay some- 
times on the summit of a lofty ridge, sometimes 
in the gorge of a dark valley; the soil seemed 
barren; and from the frequent appearance of black- 
ened scoria and half-vitrified stone, which covered 
the surface in every direction, I concluded this 
region had been subject to volcanic convulsions, 
though their sources were now extinct. ‘This is 
the hilly range, as laid down in the chronicles of 
some of the old Spanish historians, when the ad- 
venturous De Soto, after his disastrous conquests 
and fruitless explorations, first wheeled the ranks 
of his shattered squadrons, to seek again the banks 
of the Mississippi. 

That band of bold and stalwart gentlemen, pick- 
ed from the choicest chivalry of the court of Spain, 
had started upon their fearful march, proud in all 


the pomp and glitter of a field-day pageant. With 


light hearts and bright hopes, they thought the 
subjugation of empires but an easy path to wealth 





field school. ‘The light I had seen proceeded from 


and honor. Many a gallant cavalier already saw 


'in anticipation the riches and laurels he was to lay 


the dwelling of her father ; and she quickly led me | at the feet of his lady-love. 


to him, where I claimed his hospitality. As you 
may suppose, I soon commenced my courtship. I 
will not describe it; byt it differed much from the 
endless courtships of modern days, filled up with 
half love and half jealousy; with coqueting, flirt- 
ing, jilting, repentance and reconciliation. In two 
days only my preliminaries were all settled, and the 
marriage concluded. ‘The morning of the third, 
found me mounted upon a stout horse, and my wife 
upon the poney which was her dower ; and thus I 
resumed my journey to the westward. 

“1 will not speak of the after-events of my life, 
farther than to say, that we coursed the untrodden 
wilderness until we found a home, far from the 
haunts of men.” 

The old Captain ceased speaking; the two men 
were already snoring by their fire ; and raking to- 
gether the embers, and heaping it with fuel anew, 
we wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and soon 
slept soundly. 

It was in the morning of our fifth day’s march, 
that we approached the point, where the road which 
led to the Captain’s farm, diverged from the route 
I was pursuing. When we reached the “ fork,” 


the invitations of the good old man were so press- 
ing and sincere, that I should spend a day with his 
family, I could not resist, though my time was 
short and limited. 


From a lofty ridge, as the sun threw his declin- 
ing rays across an adjacent defile, | almost fancied 
I could see the remnants of that weary and disap- 
pointed band, with broken armor and trailing lan- 
ces, struggling with the obstacles of their home- 
ward journey. 

It was yet bright twilight, when, having forded 
a noisy and swollen stream, we found ourselves in 
the fertile valley, where my friend informed me 
his plantation was situated. A few moments 
brought us to his door; and then such a scene of 
gladsome and heartfelt greeting, I never witness- 
ed. The huge watch-dog on the porch howled 
with a smiling face; the little negroes ran out, 
grinning intensely, in the very ecstasy of joy, 
while the good dame with her family hastened to 
meet us. 

“This is my wife,” said the Captain, after the 
first salutations were over; “‘and there are my 
sons and daughters. I will not stop now to call 
over their muster-roll, but I leave you to find out 
their names at your leisure from themselves.” 

This might be considered a difficult task for a 
modest man, but my frank and warm reception 
soon enabled me to accomplish it. Our evening 
meal was served in bountiful profusion, and when 
the table was cleared away, and the fire replenished 
in the huge fireplace, the whole household gathered 





** We have a long ride before us,” said he, “ and 


around it. It struck me that I never before had 
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beheld such a pure and beautiful picture of domes- 
tic peace. ‘The venerable ranger occupied the 
middle seat; one tall and comely daughter was 
parting the few grey locks which strayed over his 
weather-beaten brow; another sprightly girl was 
seated on a stool at his knee, listening with deep 
attention to some tale he was relating of the fashions 
of the Eastern ladies of the garrisons. The old 
lady, with an air of infinite contentment, occupied a 
chair by his side. 

“The Captain has related to me,” said I, ad- 
dressing her, when a suitable pause occurred, “‘ some 
passages in his early life atid yours ; am I to con- 
sider the tale as but a test of my credulity ?” 

“Tt is all true,” replied she, looking quietly into 
the face of her husband, with a calm and happy 
smile, ‘‘ he did take me for a deer.” 

But why should I draw the veil which covers 
the happy fortunes of my old friend, the Captain? 
Suffice it to say, it was with a feeling strongly 
akin to regret, that J] found myself, on the third day 
of my visit, once more in the saddle. My pale and 
sickly escort seemed ten times more hungry look- 
ing than before, for doubtless they mourned the 
fine quarters and luxurious rations, the like of 
which they would not soon see again. My friend 
accompanied me on foot through the forest, to set 
me aright upon the trail 1 was to pursue; when, 
bidding me a hearty farewell, I bore my bridle hand 
once more to the south-westward. 

D. R. G. N. 





MY MUSE. 


Born of the sunlight and the dew, 
That met amongst the flow’rs, 

That on the river margin grew 
Beneath the willow bow’rs ; 

Her earliest pillow was a wreath 
Of violets newly blown, 

And the meek incense of their breath 
Became at once her own. 


Her cradle hymn the river sung 
In that same liquid tone, 

With which it gave, when earth was young, 
Praise to the Living One; 

The breeze that lay upon its breast 
Responded with a sigh, 

And the sweet ring-dove from her nest 
Warbled her lullaby. 


The only nurse she ever knew 
Was Nature, free and wild: 

Such was her birth; and so she grew 
A moody, wayward child, 

Who loved to climb the rocky steep, 
To wade the mountain stream ; 

To lie beside the sounding deep 
And weave the enchanted dream. 


She lov’d the paths with shadows dim 
Beneath the dark-leav’d trees, 





Where Nature’s feather’d seraphim 
Mingled their melodies ; 


To dance amongst the pensile stems 
Whose blossoms bright and sweet, 

Threw diamonds from their diadems 
Upon her fairy feet. 


She lov’d to watch the day-star float 
Upon the aerial sea, 

Till morning sunk his pearly boat 
In floods of brilliancy ; 

To see the angel of the storm 
Upon his wind-wing’d car, 

With dark clouds wrapt around his form 
Come shouting from afar ; 


And pouring treasures rich and free, 
The pure refreshing rain, 

Till every weed and forest tree 
Could boast its diamond chain ; 
Then rising with the hymn of praise 
That swell’d from hill and dale, 

Leave a rainbow—sign of peace— 
Upon his misty veil. 
She lov’d the wave’s deep utterings, 
And gaz’d with frenzied eye 
When night shook lightning from his wings, 
And winds went sobbing by. 
Full oft I chid the way ward child 
Her wanderings to restrain, 
And sought her airy limbs to bind 
With prudence’s worldly chain. 


I bade her stay within my cot 
And ply the housewife’s art ; 
She heard me, but she heeded not; 
Oh who cau bind the heart! 
I told her she had none to guide 
Her inexperienced feet, 
To where through Tempe’s valley glide 
Castalia’s waters sweet. 


No son of fame to take her hand 
And lead her blushing forth, 
Proclaiming to a laurel’d band 
A youthful sister’s worth ; 
That there was none to help her climb 
The steep and toilsome way, 
To where, above the mists of time 
Shjnes genius’ living ray. 


Where wreath’d with never-fading flow’rs 
The Harp immortal lies, 

Filling the souls that reach those bow’rs 
With heavenly melodies. 

I warn’d her of the cruel foes 
That throng that rugged path, 

Where many a thorn of misery grows, 
And tempests wreak their wrath. 


I told her of the serpent’s dread 
With malice-pointed fangs ; 

The yellow-blossom’d weeds that shed 
Derision’s maddening pangs ; 

And of the broken mouldering lyres 
Thrown carelessly aside, 

Telling the winds with shivering wires 
How noble spirits died. 


I said her sandals were not meet 
Such journey to essay, 

There shou!d be gold beneath the feet 
That tempt Fame’s toilsome way. 

But while I spoke, her burning eye 
Was flashing in the light 

That shone upon that mountain high, 

Insufferably bright. 
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And soft upon the balmy air 
Castalia’s murmurs came, 

And gentle spirits hymning there 
Breath’d forth her humble name. 

And bending from the dizzy heig\t 
The blossom’d laure] seem’d, 

And wreaths of bloom divinely bright 
Like crowns of glory gleamed ; 


While streaming from the Eternal Lyre, 
Like distant echoes, came 
A strain that wrapp'd her soul in fire, 
And thrill’d her trembling frame. 
She sprang away, that wayward child, 
The Harp! the Harp! she cried. 
And still she climbs and warbles wild 
Along the mountain’s side. 
LYDIA JANE. 





ELOQUENCE IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


Scraps from the Diary of a Virginian, sojourning 
in Boston, 183—. 


Jan. 27. Called at Mr. S ’s office. L.S. 
C says, there is no such thing as eloquence 
in New-England. Cause: the cold, phlegmatic, 
matter-of-fact character of the people. In the 
Massachusetts General Court,* an additional cause 
is the total absence of equality between opposing 
parties; leaving no need for the majority, and no 
hope for the minority, to influence measures by 
much discussion—i. e. those great and soul-stir- 
ring measures, which are the only occasions of 
eloquence. 

At7 P. M., went, according to appointment, with 
W. P. H., to the great Temperance meeting in 
Bowdoin-Street Church. Itisanimmense building ; 
and was packed then, as full of people as it could well 
hold—galleries, pews, and even aisles ; 2500, or 3000 
persons were present. We pressed forward, along 
the main aisles; and nearing the pulpit, a gentle- 
man met us, and led us on to some pews which, 
he said, were “ set apart for members of the Le- 
gislature ;” and stowed us in one of them. Just 
then the organ and choir struck up an ode written 
for the occasion; making the most sublime music 
I ever heard, except from a military band, where 
the star-spangled banner, inscribed with 

‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,’ 
was floating in the breeze. 

The meeting having been organized by placing 
Lieut. Governor Armstrong in the chair, as Mode- 
rator, he rose, and begged leave to introduce to the 
assembly the Rev. Mr. P*******, Mr, P¥***### 
thereupon stepped forward, mounted a platform 
leading to the pulpit, and moved a resolution against 
the making or the sale of ardent spirits ; supporting 
it by an address of 30 or 40 minutes. He laid his 
watch on the table before him, in order, he said, 








*So the Legislature is there called. 
member, of more than 600. 
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that he might not trespass too long. This implied, 
that he knew not what he was going to say: since, 
if he did, that, and not the watch would determine 
the limits of his speech. 

For a while, he went on very forcibly. His ar- 
guments to shew the immorality of the traffic, were 
powerfully stated; and some of them were novel 
to me; so were his illustrations. A parallel be- 
tween the druggist who sells opium or arsenic, with 
which he knows the buyer is going to kill himself, 
and the grocer who sells spirit with the like know- 
ledge,—was eminently well drawn. But at length 
ee *s memory gan fail; and incontinently, 
drew he from his pocket his speech all written, 
whereto he was thereafter ever and anon obliged 
abjectly to recur—and this, not seldom, amid his 
most towering and surprising impromptu flights and 


bursts. As a lady said, those were indeed earth- 
ward flights. 

() 2  preerre , the Moderator introdu- 
ced the Rev. Mr. M....... ; who, taking the 


stand, moved, and supported by a committed-to- 
memory speech, a resolution commending the Tem- 
perance cause especially to young men. Nothing 
remarkable, in speech or speaker. He corrected 
a mistake of the Moderator, in calling him Rever- 
and ; an epithet to which he had noclaim. A very 
young man he. 

Next, Mr. S d, of Northampton. I 
thought, from his thin, gosling voice, and thinner, 
boyish face and frame, that he was a scarcely half- 
fledged theological student, who, like the last 
speaker, was suffered to bore us with a pre-condite 
oration, because we were now jammed in the church 
past extrication. But I found afterwards, that he 
was a Representative in the General Court; yea, 
and a frequent speaker there !—His resolution was 
against the carrying of spirits among partially civi- 
lized people, with whom we have intercourse : and 
his speech was a forcible series of statements, 
shewing the quantities, and the baleful fruits of 
such exportations. 

Next, Mr. Waterston, of Boston. “ Another 
theological student”’—thought I—‘*a murrain to 
them !”—Mr. W. seemed not over 20 years old. 
Thick lips and nose, rather full face, black or dark 
blue eyes, ruddy, college-studentish complexion : 
no promise of talent in his éowt-ensemble. His re- 
solution imported, that “‘ the wives and children of 
drunkards were especial objects of commiseration.” 
Never did a speaker so agreeably surprise me. 
For three quarters of an hour, he chained my at- 
tention as it had not been for years before—unless 
when I was to reply—and the attention of the whole 
audience, as I never saw such an one enchained. 
His speech—at least the greater part of it—was 
evidently extempore. His voice was moderately 
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strong; and it was clear, and musical : his gesture 
natural, appropriate, and impressive, though*not 
particularly graceful. 
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He delineated the effects of drunkenness upon a{a stake which nothing perilled so fearfully as 


_ Se 





husband and a father—the beggared, ill-taught, vi- | Intemperance. 


tiated children—the abused, sorrowing, heart-bro- | 
ken wife. From his own observation (for he| 
seemed familiar with the haunts of misery) he gave_| 
several instances of families reduced to the keen- 
est sufferings by intemperance ; and told of 100 es-| 
tablishments for selling rum, in a single ward of 
the city—ward No. 2. 

Never can I forget the blank horror, the pro- 
found, expressive silence and stillness, that reigned 
throughout the vast assembly, at one incident he 
told. A drunken husband,—a frequenter, too, of 
Abner Kneeland’s infidel lectures—had two chil- 
dren, and a wife who was tidy, pious, affectionate, 
industrious. Her son, 3 or 4 years old, and daugh- 
ter (7 or 8), were pupils at the Bethel Sunday- 
school, where young Waterston is a teacher. The 
little girl used to remonstrate, greatly shocked, 
with her father, for studiously teaching her brother 
profane and obscene language. The father swore 
at her, and treated her roughly. He tried to keep 
her from the Sunday-school ; but ineffectually. At 
length she fell sick, and lingered for many weeks. 
Her mother nursed her day and night, besides 
having their little household to keep in order—to 
cook, to wash, and to make fires. She strove al- 
ways to have things comfortably and orderly by 
the time her husband returned ; as he did commonly, 
late at night, drunk. The sick bed of his child— 
even the faint expostulations of her pale lips, and 
the mute eloquence of her wasted cheek, had no 
effect upon him. He continued to come home 
drunk; to storm at his wife, and curse at the re- 
monstrances of his daughter. ‘“ 'The d——d Sun- 
day-school was to blame for her folly,” he said. 
At last she died. He came home, drunk, as usual; 
and asked how she was. “She is dead”—said 
her mother ; pointing to the shrouded corpse. He 
approached the bed—uncovered the face—looked 
sulkily at it a while—then tore off the sheet, twisted 
it up furiously with both hands, and dashed it in his 
dead child’s face! 

The speaker offered not a word of comment 
upon this narrative: nor was it necessary. His 
natural, simple language, his deep voice, rendered 
solemn by deep feeling,—his blanching cheek, and 
fixed, expressive countenance, reflecting back and 
heightening the dismay visible in the sea of coun- 
tenances before and around him,—sunk each horri- 
ble fact deeper into every heart, than the most 
skilfully labored strains of rhetorical invective or 
lamentation could have done. He followed this 
up by an appeal to the young men; invoking 
them into this as their appropriate, noblest field 
of usefulness and of glory—a field not only at- 
tractive to them by the rich opportunities it af- 
forded, but one in which ‘hey were peculiarly 





interested, because, just entering into the com 
munity, they held the largest stake in its welfare— 


Mr. W. spoke about 45 minutes; and sat down 


amidst thunders of applause, in which, though very 
averse to that mode of expressing approbation, | 
could not help joining. 


The Reverend Mr. Gannett was next announced. 
He is colleague, or alternate, to the great Dr. 
Channing, in one of the Unitarian Churches here. 
Enough had been told me of Mr. G.’s talents and 
character by Mr. ******* of N., to prepossess me 
strongly in his favor. He moved a resolve, that 
“The Cause of Temperance needs to be supported 
by earnest, kind, and plain language.” I have 
seldom heard a discourse more neatly and logically 
distributed and connected, or more forcibly and ap- 
propriately phrased, than his was. 

He meant not (he said) to exclude the other 
means of promoting the cause, upon which his pre- 
cursors had dwelt: he contemplated the sort of 
language of which his resolution spoke, as but aux- 
iliary to those means. He then proceeded to in- 
culcate the degree of zeal which would prompt 
earnest language—expatiated on the momentous- 
ness of the Cause—the dread evils it warred 
against—the efficacy of the remedy proposed. To 
arouse the mass of our countrymen from their 
strange and unnatural apathy on this whole sub- 
ject, those who professed to be its advocates must 
assume a tone more indicative of self-conviction 
and of alertness—must speak, as men, deeply pos- 
sessed with important truths, will ever speak— 
must, with energy becoming the vital theme, utter 
forth “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 

Secondly, Mr. G. enjoined kind language. We 
should remember, how new were our own convic- 
tions in regard to the Temperance reformation— 
remember the strength of hostile prejudices, and 
the inveteracy of adverse habits—habits, both of 
act and of thought. ‘We should bear in mind, that 
they are our brethren whom we wish to bring over: 
and to them, fraternal language was due. Besides, 
with all mankind, reason, persuasion, mildness, were 
far more effectual for disseminating truth, than hee- 
toring and violence. Yankees, especially, were to 
be operated upon only by the former means—for a 
full blooded Yankee would always listen calmly to 
your reasonings, and if he found them just,—none 
so ready to be guided by them: but the moment 
you offered to drive him,—he was the most stub- 
born animal on earth : he would not move one inch. 

[A laugh of delight arose, at this tribute to sec- 
tional vanity. I could not join in it heartily; being 
a little displeased at its confinement to Yankees. 
I thought Mr. Gannett should have said Americans. 
In a moment, however, I reflected, that one of our 
orators would probably have been quite as exclu- 
sive—nay, more so—would have said, not Ameri- 
cans, nor even Southrons, but Virginians. Be- 
sides—the word Yankee is sometimes the sobri- 
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quet of all Americans: the proper, distinctive, and 
philosophical designation of the New-Englanders, 
at least in our Virginia vernacular, being, as every 
body knows, “ D d Yankees.”’} 

Thirdly, Mr. G. enjoined plain language: that 
is, language at once intelligible and unequivocal. 
Such language as Paul used in his preaching. 
Such language as that of John Adams, when he 
said * Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I give my hand and my heart to” the vote for In- 
dependence. Such as when Patrick Henry ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Give me liberty, or give me death!”— 
Such language as ever flows spontaneously from a 
mind bent, not on displaying its own riches or 
power, but on imparting its impressions clearly and 
strongly to other minds. Such, in fine, as the pro- 
phet used, to the conscience-stricken King of Is- 
rael—* Thou art the man!”—Such language as 
this,—not temporizing nor mealy-mouthed, and not 
to be misunderstood, yet tempered by the kindness 
of Christian and fraternal feeling, and breathing 
that impassioned earnestness which a proper zeal 
for the Cause would naturally inspire—could not 
fail, Mr. G. said, to make that cause spread, and 
prosper, and triumph. 

Applauses due, followed the close of Mr. Gan- 
nett’s address. His person and manner are in 
several respects unprepossessing. His shoulders 
stoop awkwardly, with a carriage of themselves 
and the head, which the uncharitable might con- 
strue into affectation of humility. His wide mouth 
and flaccid lips betoken a want of energy ; and his 
voice is feeble, or rather sing-song and unmascu- 
line, without the dulcet-softness of woman's voice. 
But if he have not the statuary and music, he has 
much of the soul of oratory: and you need not 
hear him long, before the infelicities of his outer 
man are forgotten, in the tendency of what he ut- 
ters, to please, convince, and persuade. 

As each speaker ended, his resolution was put 
to the vote by “Mr. Moderator,” in the queer 
fashion of Yankee land—saying, “As many as are 
in favor of this resolution will please to manifest !°— 
when, up went a thousand hands. ‘Then, says he, 
“Those opposed !”—when up went no hand at all. 
He thereupon announced, that the resolution was 
‘unanimously adopted.” 

A second ode, written expressly for the occa- 
sion, was then sung by the choir. At half past 
nine, the meeting was adjourned. The organ and 
choir gave parting strains, well suited to preserve 
the elevated and delighted feelings with which the 
two last addresses were heard. Nor was the 
spectacle of such an immense assembly, breaking 
up and moving towards the doors, all in perfect or- 
der—all visibly and deeply impressed with the so- 
Jemn and powerful truths they had heard-—the 
least imposing part of the scene. 

I went away, to my lodging at the T. House, 
guided by my kind friend W. P. H.’s arm, con- 











gratulating myself on having come to this Tem- 
perance meeting, instead of going to a cotillon 
party at Mrs. F.’s in C., to which I was bidden 
some days ago. Yet I was quite anxious to at- 
tend the party: not only to see that form of Yan- 
kee mirth, but to try how far I could outdo these 
descendants of the Pilgrims in a sport wherein, by 
country and by usage, I fancied myself entitled to 
excel them. 

Wished that L. S. C. had been at this meeting ; 
and wondered if he would then still have said 
“there is no such thing as eloquence in New-Eng- 
land.” 





THE WHITE FAWN: 
A TALE OF WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Yes, ’tis a tale twice told—a tale of border life, 
woven with the incidents of early emigration to the 
West. But to me it is fresh and beautiful ; for with 
it, crowd up the recollections of the trials of my 
ancestors, and, at the same time, of that other race, 
who, little more than half a century ago, claimed 
these territories as their own. Here, upon these 
grounds, which I now call my own, and which are 
smiling under a teeming harvest, the proud Indian 
warrior once walked, the sole proprietor. Here, his 
swift foot pursued the panting deer, and his sure 
arrow drank the blood of the beast of prey ;—here, 
went up the loud cry of war; here, the death song; 
and here, when the shout of battle ceased, buried 
he under this venerable tree, the hatchet wiped 
from blood ;—here, he smoked his pipe of peace ; 
here, kindled up his council-fire. There, in that 
deep grove, the brave of a hundred scalps, gathered 
his children, with the young of his tribe, and re- 
counted his deeds of prowess, and kindled in their 
breasts the flame of patriotism ;—there, in that 
same retreat, the young chieftain “ wooed his dusky 
maid,” and drank the rapture of her deep dark eye. 
On the surface of yonder gently flowing stream, he 
paddled his light canoe. But alas! they are all 
gone : they left no historian to pen their story ; no 
poet, to celebrate their achievements in song. For- 
getfulness, almost complete, has passed over all 
they had, and the very traces of their being are 
almost gone— 


“The plough is on their hunting grounds, 
The white man’s axe rings through their woods !” 


Reader! If the oft-repeated narratives of this 
hapless race have ceased to interest thee, thou 
needest not read further: for this is but a simple 
recital of a simple incident, connected with the 
early history of thy country’s settlement. It intro- 
duces one of that proud class of beings, who, as 
we said before, had neither historian nor poet, of 
their own, to commit their names to the rolls of 
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immortaliy ; their sole memorials consist in the 
traditionary memoirs which our forefathers have 
related to us, when we gathered around them to 
hear of their border troubles. 

The history of the settlements on our Western 
frontier is replete with the most thrilling incidents. 
It is not wonderful that it should be so; for it was 
there that the Indian took his stand, and endea- 
vored to hold at bay the people who had already 
usurped a large share of his inheritance. It was 
there he made a desperate halt to oppose those 
approaches, and to check that rapacity which 
seemed to threaten the entire consumption of all 
that he possessed. In those scenes were dis- 
played all the strength, greatness and ferocity of 
Indian character. 

When this country was first visited by Euro- 
peans, they found its possessors kind, generous 
and unsuspecting, to a fault. They welcomed them 
as demigods, and received them with the open- 
heartedness of brothers ; but they had opened their 
bosom to warm the viper—they found, when it 
was too late, that it had struck its fangs deep; and 
that though the poison acted slowly, it would not 
cease until it had consumed the whole body. Be- 
fore the eyes of the red man were open, the pale 
faces had obtained too firm a footing to be dis- 
lodged ; and after a few fruitless efforts to main- 
tain his home East of the mountains, he turned his 
eyes for the last time to the blue Atlantic, along 
whose shores he had so often loitered, listening to 
the roar of the surge, as the mighty voice of his 
father—the Great Spirit ; and then turned his foot- 
steps to the hunting-grounds of the immeasurable 
West. True, it was not without regret; for as one 
of these stricken but proud men gained the highest 
peak of the Alleghanies, he looked back, and the 
strong feelings of his strong soul were moved to 
agony—an agony which writhed the features even 
of this “ stoic of the woods.” There, thought he, 
are the graves of my sires; there, thought I to 
rest by their sides. There, I first pursued the 
chase; there, were the wigwams and the corn- 
fields of my tribe. But our fields are desolate, our 
council-fires are gone out, and our wigWwams are in 
ashes ! 

As he thought of all these, a tear filled his eye, 
but it dropped not; it returned again to its fount, 
for the spirit of Vantappa was not a woman’s. He 
could not weep; deep thoughts agitated his bosom. 
Once again he turned his eyes to his forsaken 
home, then Westward hied he to the vale of the 
Ohio. 

The sinking sun was flooding the hill-tops and 
the forests with gold; and as he gazed upon the 
beauty of the scene, his soul was calmed, and he 
thanked the Great Spirit that he might yet have a 
home. ‘“ Here,” said he, “the enemy may not 
come—may not come?” he started at the echo of 
his own voice—“ may not come !” and again there 




















seemed to be a portentous echo—“ he may come.” 
The very thought struck through every nerve, and 
distended his already herculean frame. With eyes 
and hands uplifted to heaven, he imprecated a 
curse upon himself, a curse upon his children, a 
curse upon his whole tribe, if they ever made peace 
with any white man. “ Let him dwell by the 
waves of the great water—let him live in peace, 
but let him not follow in the trail of Vantappa, for 
here Vantappa will never pity! Ah! let the breath 
of the Great Spirit breathe in his face, if he cross 
this barrier ; let sickness blast and wither him; let 
famine and thirst parch him; let not. his arrows 
find game, nor the earth give him corn; let his 
children all be girls, and the hearts of his men be- 
come as the hearts of squaws. Great Spirit! hear 
the prayer of Vantappa!” 

A few years passed away, and the tide of emi- 
gration rolled Westward. ‘The enterprising spirit 
of the Virginians had carried them to the top of 
the mighty barrier which separates the exuberant 
valley of the Mississippi from the Atlantic regions ; 
and there they were enabled to catch glimpses of a 
portion of country richer far than any that their 
eyes had before seen. Rumor had brought them 
tidings of the richness of its soil; of its mighty 
forests ; its rich and extended prairies; its beauti- 
ful and majestic streams; the Ohio, “da belle ri- 
viere,” with its fairy isles; the Mississippi, “‘ fa- 
ther of waters,” with its thousand tributaries; and 
it had been heard—so grand and fertile was this 
region—that here the aborigines fixed the place of 
departed shades, where the Great Spirit took his 
children after this life, and led them to woods 
where game never was scarce, and corn grew 
without labor. 

It was determined to form a settlement. About 
twenty families departed, and soon founded “ a lo- 
cal habitation” on a small branch of the Kanawha, 
in a well protected valley of small extent, and 
known by the name of Fenloe Valley. Never 
were greater hardships suffered by any people in 
making for themselves a home—but these need not 
be enumerated. The graphic pen of a Hall has 
delineated them so faithfully, that to most readers 
they are familiar things, and stand out before the 
mind like beautiful pictures. 

Of the company’we refer to, were Mr. Weldon 
and his large family. He had left a beautiful home 
in the East, not because want had driven him from 
it, for by moderate labor his plantation had yielded 
him a comfortable living; but his children were 
rising up around him—and he knew, that to divide 
his possessions among them, their patrimony must 
be small. Actuated then by the same spirit which 
has been prevalent in our own day, he sold his 
homestead with its numerous and valuable im- 
provements, and with the proceeds purchased a 
more ample one in the valley we have named. 
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But he little anticipated the hardships which were 
to be the attendants of this change of homes! The 
very first year the murderous Indian had robbed 
him of three of his children; and more than once 
was the existence of his whole family jeopardized. 

At the end of the sixth year, comfort, compara- 
tive comfort, began to be realized; and Mr. Wel- 
don thought that the hours of trial were past. 
With all a father’s affection, as his family gathered 
around him in the evening, and he saw every 
cheek blushing with health and buoyancy, and 
every eye beaming with delight and contentment, 
he thanked his God for the change, and rejoiced 
that he had done wisely in removing, and thus 
securing competence to his children, and at the 
same time removing them from the temptations so 
incident to Eastern life at that time. But alas! 
the hours of trial had not been completed. 

The hated foe, it is true, had retired, but not 
forever. ‘The eagle had sought its eyry, and the 
lion its covert; but it was only to beguile into re- 
pose their unsuspecting victims. Again and again, 
at widened intervals, did the blow of the tomahawk 
and scalping knife fall; but the hand that dealt it 
was not seen. The arrow was swifter than the 
eagle’s swoop, and the tomahawk than the lion’s 
bound. 

Of that contented family, there was one whose 
seat was always by her father’s side; she claimed 
it as her right, though she had none to envy her. 
She was now an only daughter ; and her brothers 
loved her, I had almost said, with a father’s love. 
Bat the strength of a father’s love! who can know 
it, save a father’s hears; and that too, only when 
the object of its affection is torn away? But they 
loved her absorbingly ; and well they might, when 
she was their only sister : two others, who had re- 
moved with them to the West, had fallen; and she 
alone was left; and could she but become the idol 
of her parents, the pride of her brothers? But 
little did that father think, as the mild blue eyes 
of his daughter looked up into his own, and he, in 
turn, looked down into their quiet depth, that those 
eyes were to start with terror, and that that fair 
face was soon to be blanched with the hue of 
death—that the idol of his house was to become 
the captive of the savage. 

Agnes, at this time, was just seventeen years of 
age. Her stature was rather below the ordinary 
size, but moulded into one of the richest forms of 
beauty. The winds of heaven had not visited her 
face so roughly as to destroy its clearness, or hide 
the purple veins that went eddying through her 
marble temples, but they had put upon her cheek 
the blushing rose of health. Her hair was light, 
and fell in golden tresses over her snowy shoulders. 
Her hands were small and of the most delicate 
proportions, so much soe indeed that the hale yeo- 
man as he gave it the hearty shake, (a custom, by- 
the-by, never omitted by our Southern and Wes- 





tern settler,) wondered for what it could be made. 
But these were external charms; there were far 
greater ones to make her loved. But pardon this 
descant. “I tell the tale as “twas told to me.” 
The Indians marked her surpassing loveliness ; 
and from these she first received the appellation of 
“The White Fawn,” for the exceeding fairness of 
her complexion, and the airy lightness of her step. 
Agnes Weldon was also the pride of the settlers ; 
and their descendants have linked her name with 
the most beautiful legend of their history. 

Can any one suppose that a lovely creature at 
the age of seventeen could live, and yet not be the 
object of tender thought on the part of many of 
the stronger sext There were many of the sons 
of the settlers who often sought the society of our 
heroine, and more than one felt anxious to bow be- 
fore the magic of her beauty. But there was only 
one who dared to claim this heart as his own. 

Agnes never could boast, as some modern belles 
say they can, that she had twenty offers, and 
yet rejected them all. She never had but one; 
and it was not until this period that she even 
dreamed she loved. 

George Benton was four years older than Ag- 
nes. With his father’s family he had come out to 
the West at the same time with the Weldons. 
From childhood he and Agnes had been playmates. 
Growing up in each other’s society, they loved be- 
fore they knew how to describe what love was. 
To George Benton, from his very boyhood, Agnes 
had ever seemed the most beautiful and lovely girl 
of all his acquaintances; and never did he recol- 
lect an hour to have passed tediously by, if she 
were at his side, or the companion of his sports. 
To Agnes, in turn, he had ever been the beau ideal 
of every thing that was excellent. No other boy 
possessed nobler sentiments; no other one was 
half so manly; none knew how to handle a rifle 
better, or to take better aim ;—to manage his horse 
more gracefully—to tell a tale or a joke with bet- 
ter effect than he—no one had a more generous 
soul or intellectual mind—in short, to do any thing 
as George Benton did it, was, or begun to be about 
this period, perfection. 

But was this love? They did not think so. To 
be sure they had a sort of indefinite feeling, that 
some how or other they could not tell precisely 
how, their hearts seemed to be growing together. 
But neither the one nor the other had yet found a 
name for it. What was it then? It was but des- 
tiny, weaving about them the ‘“ web inseparate,” 
which was to prove in time how indissolubly their 
being was united. ‘Their affections were already 
so wedded, that their souls were e’en “one spirit 
within two frames—one passion in twin hearts.” 

How beautiful is love when it thus groweth! 
Like the vine that slowly and almost impercepti- 
bly putteth forth tendril after tendril, grasping the 





object of its support, until it so winds itself around, 
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that neither storm nor whirlwind can tear it away! 


So in first and early love, the offspring of youthful | 


intimacy, heart unconsciously clingeth to heart, 
tendril knitteth to tendril, until time nor change | 


nor chance, nor the keenest adversity, hath power | 


to part them. Truly hath it been said that such 
love is the romance of the most romantic and hap- 
piest period of life. “ Karly loves, like the first 
run of the uncrushed grape, are the sweetest and 
strongest gushings of the heart.” 





| Ww hilst hone things were going on, there was 
one of this hunted people who suspected that ex- 
termination was the watchword. But the soul of 
Vantappa did not quake with fear! Secure in his 
chosen retreat, he saw that the storm had been 
stirred up, and that it could not be allayed until his 
race was swept away in the fury of the blast. 
| Life was no longer desirable, and he resolved to 
die; and again and again did he chant subduedly 
the death-song in the deep cave, where, like a 
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’Tis true, that as the strength of manhood began | beast, he had made his lair. He had resolved to 
to dignify the soul and manners of George, and as | die, but he had determined that his last should be 
Agnes came blushing to the verge of womanhood, | a signal blow, a deed of terror and econsternation— 
both had, at times, felt strangely. ‘This was so,|an evidence that, long lingering in the memory of 








either when present or absent. George, as was 


natural, was the first to suspect that all was not! 


the bare and simple friendship of youthful minds 


he felt that there was a deeper, holier feeling, and 


his manners towards his early playmate had of) 


late begun to change. Whilst there was, at times, 
more of tenderness, there was also a singular em- 
barrassment in her presence. Ever and anon 
“his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously, his heart 
Scarce knowing of its cause of agony.” 


But he had begun to feel that all happiness, to, 
him, was lost, unless she was the companion of 


his life; and in the analysis of this feeling, he 
found what men call Love. She, more simple, 
whilst she felt as deeply as he did, and was con- 
scious that her being was wrapt up in his, had not 
yet dared to look so deeply into the unfathomable 
depths of the heart. 
through her when they met; but here, woman-like, | 


she faltered,—she dared not the analysis; she w ras | 


content with that vague feeling; or rather, she’ 
trusted not herself to ascertain its elements. 


After an interval of uninterrupted quiet, the 


peace of the settlement was disturbed by the incur- | 


sions of Indians. 
cattle, and firing several dwellings and barns, the de- 
predators had quietly decamped. The inhabitants, 
who but a little while before were congratulating | 
themselves on the thought that they were entirely | 
rid of the foe, were aroused by this fresh and un- 
looked-for inroad, and they determined to revenge | 
the attack in such a signal manner as to prevent: 
the possibility of its recurrence; in short, they. 
resolved to scour the whole country, and if possi- 
ble desttoy every Indian. Every man that could, 
draw trigger was called out to carry on this war of 
extermination,—the triumph was to be complete— | 
the last drop of the blood of the already dwindling 
race of red men was to be poured out. 
Fora week the country around had been searched; 

several skirmishes had taken place; the Indians | 
were every where routed, and many an old and sly 


: cuted sons of the forest. 


She knew that a thrill went | 


After destroying a number of| were aw ay. 


‘the pale-faced ones, should tell of the vengeance 
of the untamed, unpitying, but wronged and perse- 
This one aet consum- 
/mated, and he would meet his foes, and die like 
his fathers, scorning their tortures, and glorying in 
beholding the effects of his revenge, and at the 
same time presenting an heroic instance of the 
strength and grandeur of Indian character under 
violent suffering. 

He had often caught a glimpse of Agnes, and 
jhe had often felt a little jealous that his enemies 





should boast a beauty more captivating than the 
girls of his tribe—he saw that she was the pride 
of the settlers,—in very truth, the White Fawn of 
the Valley! 
Like lightning he darted from his eave; his 
hatchet gleamed in the moonbeams, and his ter- 
Tifying yell pealed, now in protracted and now in 
deep and broken gutturals, along the sides of the 
enclosing hills. A moment or two, and all was 
again hushed; the inveterate foe was on the trail 
for blood. His step was silent, but swift as the 
hound’s. On, on he went, o’er hill and dale, through 
tangled brake and sedgy marsh; nor did a muscle 
flag until he stood before the enclosure of Weldon. 
A moment’s reconnoitre, and he knew that the men 
No guard to female helplessness ; no, 
| not even the faithful watch-dog to bay an alarm, 
fee to tell of danger; no gleam of light, to tell that 
the bolt was falling. The flash and the stroke were 
simultaneous; the startling whoop and the erash of 
| the yielding door told them that the unpitying savage 
was before them. He had pounced upon them so 
instantaneously, that presence of mind was lost, 
‘flight or hiding unthought of. The moment of 
‘their first startling, and the wild glare of a fiendish 
eye was upon them, and the cvarse, smothered 
laugh of the malicious intruder terrified them into 
unresisting astonishment. One shriek was all. 
| Each heart ceased its pulsing, the blood in every 
vein curdled, and each face grew ashy with fear. 
The Indian, for 2 moment, drew up his stalwart 
form, and grinned with the smile of a demon, 
| rioting upon the sufferings he himself had created— 





veteran and several chiefs fell before the hate of| the sufferings of unprotected females and children ; 


their insatiable foes. 
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‘and then there was a fiendish laugh, and the loud 
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cry, Koiweekah! Siiaehit: the W biti Pawn n!|jects—the calm which often precedes the angry 
the White Fawn! and, darting upon Agnes, he! surging of the human passions. She made a move- 
bore off the fainting girl in bis arms. ment as if to rise; he started wildly from his reve- 

Mrs. Weldon and her children, for some mo- rie, and threw a glance at her which would have 
ments after, could not speak. They gazed upon) made a stouter heart quail; but his loo: relaxed 
each other utterly confounded, scarcely knowing | its sternness, and approaching her, said, ** does the 
whether the occurrence was a horrid dream or a! White Fawn hope for pity ! Once Vantappa knew 
dreadful fact; but a moment more, and the awful) what it was to pity; once, Vantappa was kind 
conviction that it was too true burst upon them. ‘to all, and grew fierce only when his tribe went to 
She rushed from the door, and filled the air with | battle ; but the white man has torn all softness from 
loud wailings and ineffectual cries for her idolized, | his heart, and now he cannot pity even the White 
her only daughter, and, at last, overpowered by | P awn! Once, Vantappa would have slain his 
the intensity of her feelings, sank insensible on | ‘own men, had they raised the hatchet against a 





the ground. w oman; but now he relents not, for the white man 
The foe heard not, or hearing, heeded not her|has made hima rock. Vantappa once had chil- 
wailings. Hurrying his vietim on, sometimes dren ; they sported at his side; his boys went 


dragging her, and then, to hasten his flight, throw- | | with him to the chase and his girls weleomed his 
ing her upon his shoulder, he kept on until he reach- | return; they spread his skins for him when he lay 
ed his retreat, where he threw his burden upon the down at night, and prepared his corn for him when 
damp floor of his cave. 'he arose—joy was about his steps and gladness 
The moon threw her soft light in narrow streaks | sounded in his wigwam. But the white man 
through a few chinks in the ceiling ; they fell upon | ‘came—he came, and took them all; yes, he took 
the countenance of the pale sufferer. She gave | ‘them all, and now Vantappa ens: alone! The 
no signs of life, but she lay in the same position | tree has lost its branches ; it is old and withered ! 
he had thrown her; her lips parted, her eyelids) No, there is not one branch!” Here he paused, 
half closed, and the fair, beautiful face, which but} while the memory of other days seemed to bring 
an hour before was blooming with health, and sadness with its vision, and then he proceeded in 
lighted up with the merry smile, was soiled with|tones of increased bitterness—“ Yes, Vantappa 
dirt and blood. The imp, squatting by her side,| stands a/one—there is not a drop of his blood in 
sat silently, gazing at the indistinct form which lay | the veins of any living being—alone—alone !” 
before him, gloating with malicious joy over the | Here again he paused, and threw a glance at Agnes, 
agonies of weakness and innocence, and revolving | which seemed to mean unutterable things of bit- 
in his mind how he should next proceed to torture! terness, regret, revenge; and then continued ; 
his victim, and most signalize his revenge, in the, 7 Yes, Vantappa too had a daughter, the last of his 
view of her friends, his implacable foes. He,children, and beautiful as the White Fawn, but 
scarcely knew whether she was living or dead. |your men took hertoo. ‘Twice twelve moons have 
The coolness and dampness of the cavern, how-| gone since she dropped at my feet under the bullet 
ever, after some time recalled ebbing life to the| of the white man’s rifle, and twice twelve times 
beautiful sufferer. She slowly opened her eyes— | has the spirit of Vena returned to say, that Van- 
she saw the dark figure at her side, but scarcely |tappa must spill the blood of the white man’s 
knew her situation until the glaring eyes and the. ' daughter. Yes, yes;” and he rose up, clenching 
gruff Indian grunt restored consciousness. ihis hatchet, “aye, and the blood of the White 
When the morning dawned, she was sufficiently Fawn shall this day smoke upon the grave of Vena. 
recovered to know too truly the horrors of her Let not the soul of Vantappa shrink, let not his 
situation. As may be supposed, as soonas the in- heart pity or his arm tremble, the blood of the 
telligence of her abduction could be made known) White Fawn shall smoke upon the grave of Vena.” 
to the men who were abroad, their every energy| The hour had come; his captive saw that all 
was aroused to pursue the depredator. Two or shadow of mercy was gone, and yielded to her 
three hours by sun, and the pursuit commenced. | fate—the agony of death however was past; for, 
The Indian, suspecting this would be the case, overcome by the terrific aspect of her savage mur- 
hastened to execute his purposes. derer, she again became unconscious. He seized 
When reason and consciousness had, with the her rudely by the arm, and dragging her from the 
light of day, returned to Agnes, she looked around cave, and hurrying with rapid strides up the rising 
her. ‘The monster was sitting in a remote corner | knoll almost within sight of his dwelling, he stood 
of the cave. He did not notice her gaze; his chin | by the grave of hischild. His right hand held his 
was resting upon his hands, his eyes were fixed knife, whilst with his left, twisted in the tangled 
upon the ground, and deep and bitter thought seem-| hair of Agnes, he raised her head, and gazed for 
ed to chain him in portentous silence. It was some seconds upon the pale face of what already 
the quiet of the soul, such as holds possession of seemed a corpse. 


it, while resolving on desperate and malicious pro- At that moment he thought he heard a distant 
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noise, and pausing, stood with listening ear as if! 
to know whether his surmise were true—that the 
foe was upon his trail. He either heard it not, or 
else it seemed too distant to move his fears. There 
he stood upon that hill—a priest about to offer 
human blood to the manes of the departed. There 
he stood for a moment to listen; and then, “hah! 
hah! the spirit of Vantappa does not fear; the 
White Fawn dies; let the spirit of Vena laugh, 
for the White Fawn dies ; let her scalp swing long 
in the wind, let her body lie long unburied, Jet the | 
white man know that Vantappa did not pity, that 
his hate was as deep as his love !” and as he spoke, 
he prepared to verify his purpose; but the crack- 
ing of a rifle arrested it—Vantappa gave a con- 
vulsive spring, tottered, and tell. 

A youth sprang forward and caught up the sense- | 
less form of Agnes; he seemed horror-stricken, 
for her hand was sad. and the hue of death was 
on her brow and cheek. He put his cheek to hers, | 
to see if it had the ieyness, as well as the ghastli- 
ness of death. A glance of light shot over his’ 
face as if there might be hope. He raised her in 
his arms and bore her off to a little stream at the 
foot of the hill, and there bathed her forehead and 


Could it be that her eyes had closed under the 
withering glare of the savage, to open under the 
anxious, tender look of him whom she most loved 
on earth! It was indeed true; but too much to be 
believed. Her lips moved as if to breathe his 
name—it was enough! the lover heard it, though 
there was no sound of words. It told that life 
was there ; nay, more, it told of consciousness, of 
reason, of an unwandering mind. ‘ Agnes!” and 
his lips met the lips of the reviving girl! 

The party had now all gathered. It presented 
a group of merry, gladdened faces, and the woods 
rang with the irrepressible shout of joy. A rough 
litter was soon constructed of saplings, covered 


with the hunting shirts of the men; and upon this 
Agnes was laid, and the homeward line of march 


was taken up; the swiftest-footed having been con- 


_siderately sent as an express to inform Mrs. Weldon 
of the safety of her child. 


That night was a night 
of joy. The grateful father insisted on the com- 
pany’s remaining with him until a late hour, in 
order to partake of the most generous table he 


could spread. ‘The young marksman was of course 


the hero of the company, “the toast universal,” 


and many a slap on the shoulder did he receive as 


hands. they happened to move round and give their simple 
Two or three men had by this time come up to! gratulations :—“ 1 say George, that was a noble 
the Indian. He was not dead, though his wound | shot; younker you made the red skin bite dirt, 
was mortal. His face had the same look of scorn, | just about the right way.” “George you did that 
his eye the same defiance in it, even though death | particularly fine, but you didn’t do it a minute too 
was drawing its film over it; and as he gnashed his! soon,” whilst one with rather a quizzing look whis- 
teeth and spit in rage, they seemed to shoot the! pered in his ear, “ I reckon now you'll hardly know 
same darting fire as when he mingled in the death-| which to call your sweetheart now, that ilegant 
fray; proving his unrelenting hate, and showing rifle of yourn, or Miss Agnes;” and another, 
in his expiring moments that Vantappa did not re- | | who might justly be considered as “le long ca- 
lent, and could not quail, under the tortures of his! rabine” of the settlement, whispered knowingly, 
enemies. The blood that was fast flowing, was his | “I hope you aint forgetting, George, who took 
life's blood, and the wild vacancy that came over | you out to hunt, and darned you to pull trigger 
his countenance showed that the spirit was almost | when you wernt much higher than his knee 
freed; a few moments more, and his whole frame | Dick Parsell knew you had some of the real grit 
shuddered with a spasmodic tremor ; the soul took | | in you. 
its flight. Thus died Vantappa, if not the last, | George retorted kindly their witticisms, though 
one of the noblest of his tribe; cruel it is true,/ he would rather have been sitting near the side of 
but driven to ‘cruelty and desperation by the un- | one, who, on this day, had been rendered dearer 
righteous dealings of a civilized and christianized!}to him than ever, and in whose recovery he felt 
people. |the most intense interest. The party separated in 
The reader need hardly be told that the foremost | high spirits. Agnes recovered slowly from the 
man in that chase, for the stolen girl, was George shock she had received; she was confined to her 
Benton; that it was his rifle, whose aim had laid | room by a severe indisposition for several weeks, 
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low the Indian chieftain; and that he it was who! 
now bent over her death-like features, bathing her | 
temples with the cool waters of that mountain rill, 
and by his tender and touching calls sought to win 
back the almost vanished spirit of her whom he 
most adored. That vanished spirit was won back 
and as sense returned, and her mild blue eye slowly | 
opened, how different was the vision which now 
floated before it to that which a little while before | 
had terrified her palpitating heart. 


It was too 


changed to be believed, too like a holy dream! 


but was again restored to her usual health, her 
beauty unimpaired by the harsh treatment of her 
captor, and as may well be supposed none the less 
interesting on account of her danger and her 


rescue. ‘Three months after the memorable event, 
,| the same company, with other friends, again as- 


sembled at the house of Mr. Weldon; it was to 
celebrate the nuptials of his daughter. George 
Benton, that evening, married the White Fawn of 
Fenloe Vale. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH.* | Canaan, allegorical—Prophets—Temple nene—Fae of 
Temple and the Captivity, prefiguring the overthrow of the 
Another poem from the prolific pen of Brooks. One too, | Jewish religion—Idolatry—Corruption of the Jewish wor- 
the subject of which, together with the style, will recom- | ship—Advent, life, passion, and resurrection of the Saviour ; 
mend it to the perusal of those who prefer a healthy litera- | Christian rites commemorative—Gift of tongues—Spread of 
ture to the morbid mawkishness which distinguishes two- -the Gospel—Fall of Jerusalem—Martyrdom—Constan- 
thirds of the poetry (falsely so called) of the present day. \tine—Corruption of Christianity—Rise of Mohammedan- 

Mr. Brooks has labored, for some years, tocreate a better | ism—Spread of Science and Religion—Fall of Supersti- 
order of things in the literary world, but whether his suc- |tion—Triumph of the Church—Millenium—The end of the 


cess has been commensurate with his efforts, we are doubt- | 
ful. “Men love darkness rather than light, because their | 


deeds are evil ;” hence he who labors to effect a moral re- | 


formation among mankind, must expect to meet with that | 
Opposition which the enmity of the carnal mind will ever | 
throw in his way. 

With a fine classical style, Mr. Brooks blends that hal- | 
lowed spirit of piety, which, imparting its holy influences | 
to the mind of the reader, bids him look up from the grovel- 
ling pursuits of the earth-bound soul, to a contemplation of 
the excellencies of its God. 

His * South Sea Islander,” a prize poem, pullished some 
few years since in the ** Southern Churchman.” His “ Ad- 
dress” delivered before the Philomathean Society, on the 
Importance of Classical Studies, and ** The History of the 
Church” now before us—all of these, apart from their in- 
trinsi¢ excellence as literary compositions (and we venture 
the assertion, that his Address before the Philomathean So- 
ciety has never been surpassed, cither in splendor of com- 
position, or erudite knowledye of mythological arrangement 
or of biblical harmony) breathe that pure and wholesome 
spirit that speaks the hallowed mind of the Christian. 

Our limits will preclude anything more than a passing 
notice—but we are ynwilling that merit of so high an order 
as that of N, C. Brooks’, should remain unnoticed in our 
journal. Mr. Brooks has won enviable popularity in time 
past, as a contributor to the most polished and popular Ma- 
gazines of the country; but with a spirit we admire, he 
seems to turn from the wreaths that fame bas twined for 
his brow, and with the ambition of a Heaven-aspiring im- 
mortal, is seeking to pluck fruit 


“ From life’s fair tree fast by the throne of God.” 


The following is the argument of the poem; 

“The World after Creation—Paradise—Worship in 
Eden, consisting of prayer, praise, and observance of the 
Sabbath—Fall—Its physical and moral effects—Sacrifice, 
a shadow of Christ’s Atonement— Adam constituted priest— 
the Cherubim set up at the gate of Eden, with the She- 
chinah resting between them, a type of the Jewish taber- 
nacle, and subsequently of the temple—Cain and Abel, 
figures of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations—Contest 
for the priesthood—Corruption of morals—Noah, a type of 
John, and the flood a type of his baptism—the sons of Noah, 
figures of the Adamic, Mosaic, and Christian dispensa- 
tions—Babel and the dispersion, an antithetic type of the 
gift of tongues—Idolatry—Cal] of Abraham—his sans, fi- 
gures of law and gospe!|—Sucrifice of Isaac on Moriah, an 
allegorical representation of God the Father offering up the 
Son on the same mount—Jacob and Esau, figures of the 
two covenants—Joseph and his brethren—Bondage in 
Egypt, allegorical of the slavery of the Law—Moses in 
character and history, a type of Christ—Plagues of Egypt— 
Passover—Exodus—Pussage of the Red Sea, illustrative 
of Baptism— Descent at Sinai—-Law and Ceremonies, ty- 
pical and figurative—Tubernacle, set up—Wanderings in 
the desert of Sinai—Joshua—Conquest and possession of 


* A Poem, by N.C. Brooks, A. M.—Read before the Di- 
agnothian Society of Marshall College—on the Anniversary, 
July 5, 1841. Published by the Society. Baltimore: 











Woods and Crane—1841. 


world.” 


With a few extracts made at random, we close our notice 
of the production, trusting that its perusal may do the rea- 
der much good, create a corresponding spirit with that of 
the author, and that Mr. Brooks may be long spared to the 
literary world; and that his efforts towards the promotion 
of a healthy literature, may be crowned with great snecess. 

The Poem opens with a description of sinless Eden. 


“ When first upon the gaze of youthful time 
Creation rose in all its virgin prime, 
When every element, with beauty rife, 
With health was teeming and instinet with life ; 
While every air was balm, and gale perfume, 
With skies all brightness, and the earth all bloom, 
In Eden’s flowery arbors, God displayed 
All beauties of the sunlight and the shade ; 
As if to blend all charms his hand on earth had made. 


“There, vine-clad vale and incense-bearing mound, 
And bowers Elysian shed their fragrance round ; 
Lawns bask in light,—in gloom uprise the woods, 
And mossy grottoes echo crystal floods 
That murmur over sands of gold, and run 
Now brown with shades, now glittering in the sun: 
Ambrosial trees their buds and fruits unfold 
In silver flowers and vegetable gold, 

Perennial plants their pulpy treasures spread, 

Like rubies gleaming ’mid the leaves o’er head, 

And odorous shrubs shed down their balmy tears, 
Whene’er the listening grove the sighing night-winds hears. 


“ Amid these haunts disport the bestial train 
Beneath the trees, or on the bright champaign, 
Birds warble ’mid the boscage, and illume 
The dark green shades with purple tuft and plume ; 
While spangled insects their light wings display, 
And glance and glitter in the noontide ray. 

And Lord of all,—the image of his God, 

With brow erect, man, these fair regions trod— 

In power and happiness supremely blest— 

Angels his ministers, and God his guest ; 

And prayer and praise like breath of incense rose 

At morning’s call and dewy evening’s close ; 

And transports hallowed each returning sun, 

Of that blest day which saw Creation’s work was done, 


“Thus naked innocence and guiltless love 
Were the pure tenants of the hallowed grove, 
Earth’s carpet trod by day embossed with flowers, 
Or pressed the star-lit couch of roseate bowers ; 
While white wings waved above them as they slept, 
And cherub sentinels their vigils kept. 


“* Here, might have glided on their blissful lot, 
Where God’s own hand had garnished every spot ; 
And here, they might have soul and sense refined 
For nearer converse with th’ Eternal Mind; 

And, all the pains of age and death unknown, 
Translated from their earthly spheres, have shone 
Bright stars of glory ’round Jehovah’s burning throne, 
But soon the Tempter came, and brooding doom 
Now cast its shadowy pall o’er Eden’s bloom ; 
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The earth received sin’s wound with sudden groan, 
And conscious Nature shuddered on her throne ; 
Astonished seraphs shrunk aghast with fears, 
Their faces veiled, and shed immortal tears.” 


His description of Moses’ pleading before Pharaoh to 
let Israel go, is thrilling—we quote it entire. 


“The monarch sat upon his throne 
Of gold and flashing gem ; 
And fierce his eye of terror shone 
Beneath his diadem ; 
And hosts stood by, in deeds of death 
To do the bidding of his breath. 


*« Each soldier seized his ataghan, 
As through the marbled hall 
And palace, of an aged man 
Sounded the loud footfall, 
With solemn brow, and beard of snow 
Upon his bosom sweeping low. 


“Like waves before a gallant prow, 
Before the man of God, 
Parted that host with pallid brow, 
As with uplifted rod, 
He stood erect—with unbowed knee— 
‘ Fear God, oh king! set Israel free.’ 


“Then every stream and river-flood 
That hurried by its shore, 
Rolled on, in heaving waves of blood, 
The purple tide of gore ; 
And fount and standing pool were red, 
The sepulchre of putrid dead. 


“fn rain and hail, while lightnings blazed, 
The tempest stooped from heaven ; 
Then upward as his staff he raised, 





And darkness o'er the regions fell, 
Rayless, and thick, and palpable. 


“The earth and sky, that awful dun 
Enwrapped in funeral fold, 
Spread sackcloth o’er the radiant sun, 
And moonbeams’ paly gold; 
And veiled from the affrighted sight 
The many twinkling eyes of night. 


“ The plagues of God o’er every flood 
Had passed, and every shore ; 
And every valley, mount and wood, 
Their awful record bore : 
But sign and judgment were in vain— 
Sull Israel wore the bondman’s chain. 


“ Then burst on man’s devoted head 
The vengeance of his ire ; 
And o’er the bier of first-born dead, 
Bent each Egyptian sire ; 
And on the solemn midnight gale 
Was borne the mother’s plaintive wail. 


“‘ Through all the land the corses lie, 
In palace and in cell; 
And groans rose like the night-wind’s sigh, 
The tears like night-dews fell ; 
And Pharaoh groaned, in agony, 
‘ Let Israel go! The captive free.’” 








The storm was backward driven ; 
Stern was the monarch as before, 
Then burst the clouds with deafening roar. 


“O’er earth, with desolating sway, 
The wild tornado went ; 
While palaces in ruins lay— 
With dome and battlement ; 
And navies from the storm-tossed tide, 
Lay stranded by the river side. 


** Sull onward swept the maddening gale— 
O’er vale and mountain's crown ; 
And still the rain and driving hail 
Poured their artillery down ; 
And fruit and trees and prostrate grain, 
Like slaughtered heroes, strewed the plain, 


“Yet harder waxed the monarch’s heart 
Against the King of kings; 
Then through the land in every part 
Was heard the hum of wings— 
The locust swarm were gathered there, 
Darkening the earth and summer air. 


**On every shrub and flow’ret seize, 
The ministers of wrath; 
And fruit and leaf that gem the trees, 
Vanish before their path, 
Till not a stalk or blade of green 
Through all the wasted land is seen. 


* Up to the sky was raised that rod 
Which called its judgments down— 

Heaven shuddered at an angry God, 
And blackened at his frown ; 





And while the angel missioned by the Lord, 
Through all the borders bore the fiery sword, 
And smote the first-born of Egyptia’s host, 


He spared the lintel and the hlood-besprinkled post. 


“Night rent her veil o’er Egypt, and the dawn, 
With rosy cheek and kindling blush, came on ; 


The sun in splendor up the orient rolled, 


And lit each cloud with crimson and with gold; 


First on the pyramids, the sunbeams played, 
Then burst on obelisk, dome, and colonnade 
And plain, till Egypt and the dusky Nile 


Were blushing ’neath his bright, benignant smile. 


“ Oh fairest that e’er dawned amid their foes 


That sun of Freedom to the bondmen rose ; 
Hark! pouring forth from city, vale and wood, 
The mingled murmurs of the multitude ! 


Lo! bright-eyed youth, and dim-eyed age is there— 
Men, maids, and mothers with their infant care— 


With girded loins and sandalled feet, to go 


Far from th’ oppressor’s scourge, and bondman’s woe ; 


And far and wide, the immeasurable train 


Of men and herds sweeps o’er the darkened plain, 


Onward, still onward, as the man of God 
Sways o’er the hosts his consecrated rod ; 
Till resting far *twixt Migdol and the shore, 
Their weary van the cloudy pillar hovers o’er. 


“The sun is sinking in the purple west; 
Upon the strand the weary travellers rest, 
Lulled by the music of the waters’ swell, 
And dreamy tinklirg of the camel’s bell ; 
When far upon the horizon’s distant verge, 
In sandy billows heaves the desert surge ; 
And richer than the golden sunset’s dye, 


With girt loins and sandalled feet, 
The unleavened bread and Paschal lamb they eat, 
Of sin’s deliverance an illustrious sign, 

In after ages, by the Lamb divine ; 
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The passage of the Red Sea by the Children of Israel, 
and their pursuit by Pharaoh and his hosts, are also given 
as a specimen of the author’s powers of description. 


“°Tis midnight. 
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Broad banners float along the evening sky ; 
And flash the bossy buckler, and the lance, 

Where the firm ranks of Pharaoh’s foot advance ; 
And on each wing the fiery gleam succeeds 

Of helmed chivalry on champing steeds ; 

While as their broad scythes glisten, comes the roar 
Of brazen chariots thundering to the shore. 


‘“* Where now their aid? Before them rolls the flood ; 
Behind are circling hosts that thirst for blood ; 
But lo! as hope and prayer seem all in vain, 
The cloudy pillar moves across the main ; 
Before their leader’s wand, e’en like a scroll, 
On either side the parted waters roll ; 
And to the eye the secret caves disclose, 
Where jewels glisten, and where coral grows ; 
And Israel’s hosts on ocean’s pavement tread 
With faltering steps, while surges topple o’er their head. 


“The cloudy pillar, reddening into light, 
Blazed in their van through that eventful night, 
As on they pressed till midway o’er the flood, 
Betwixt the hosts that fearful portent stood— 
O’er Israel’s pathway cast a rosy smile, 
And clouds and darkness o’er their foes, the while. 
That gloom was rayless, till a sudden light 
From that dread image, burst upon their sight ; 
And with the lurid lightning-fires of heaven 
Their brazen chariots were asunder riven ; 
Then as the fear-struck myriads sought the shore, 
The fearful wand was stretched the waters o’er; 
Again with maddening sweep the waters close 
Above the heads of Israel’s vengeful foes— 
Peals one heaven-rending wail—the ocean wave 
Rolls its broad surge above a nation’s grave ; 
And sounding timbrel, and uplifted voice, 
Bid freedom’s anthem swell, till sea and plain rejoice.” 


Again, in describing the advent of our blessed Redeemer, 
hear him: . 


“ Idolatry had spread, and reared a fane 
On every mountain, and in every plain; 
In Mithra’s honor rolled the incense cloud, 
To every star in heaven the knee was bowed ; 
And grovelling tribes, with souls degraded, prayed 
To beasts, and birds, and idols which they made ; 
And horrid sacrifice smoked in the sun, 
Where human blood was poured the altars on. 
In Greece where Genius had upreared her shrine ; 
And Science shed o’er all things grace divine ; 
Though Jove shook heaven, where the red bolt was hurled— 
Neptune the sea—-and Pheebus lit the world ; 
Although a naiad held each silver flood ; 
A faun, each field; a dryad, every wood ; 
Among her myriad gods, the God alone 
Who formed earth, sea, and heaven, was all unknown. 
E’en where the Omnipotent had set his name, 
And dwelt between the cherubim in flame ; 
Where once his truth had been displayed abroad, 
Tradition had displaced the word of God; 
Until in all the ceremonial train, 
The rites were idle, and the worship vain. 


““ Amid the gloom of earth-enshrouding night, 
Behold the burst of the long-promised light! 
As o’er Judea’s hilis the shepherds keep 
Their guardian watch above the slumbering sheep, 
Celestial splendors, from the throne divine, 
Flood the blue vault, and o’er the green vales shine ; 
The heavenly host their starry plumes unfold, 
And from rich voices, and from harps of gold 
Heaven’s tidings come, which Earth repeats again, 





‘Glory to God! peace and good will to men!’ 
And as each starry orb grows pale and dim, 
Which brightened, as pealed out that angel hymn, 
O’er Bethlehem’s manger shines salvation’s star, 
While kings and princes follow from afar, 
Shower at his royal feet their garnered store 

Of gold and incense, and the infant God adore. 


“In Bethlehem’s babe, the promised one behold, 
By typic shades, and holy seers foretold ! 
Loved of the Father, full of truth and grace, 
With Godhead’s rays divergent from his face, 
He comes, the second Adam, to unbind 
The yoke, the First imposed upon mankind ; 
And by a perfect righteousness restore 
The ruined law, in Eden broke before. 
Saw ye, where foiled, the serpent Tempter spread 
His ebon wings upon the air, and fled, 
When Jesus broke the subtle toils of hell, 
Spread for that sin by which earth's Father fell?” 


The sufferings and the resurrection and death of the Son 
of God, are thus described : 


“Heard ye the plaintive prayer—the melting tones— 
The rending sighs—the agonizing groans— 
As in Gethsemane, the Saviour bore 
The sin of Eden in each bleeding pore ? 
While every limb was bathed in bloody sweat, 
And o’er him fell the dewy tears of Olivet. 
See, in ’mid air the bleeding victim hangs 
While nail and spear waken their quivering pangs, 
With men around unpitying and unawed, 
While shuddering Nature owns her dying God: 
Veiled is the sun, the solid mountains quake, 
The tombs are riven, the sheeted dead awake, 
The temple’s veil is rent, as in the sacrifice 
The all-atoning God and Saviour dies. 


*“* Now resting in mid Heaven the harvest moon 
Pours on Judea’s hills night’s silver noon ; 
And golden sheaves shall in to-morrow’s sun, 
Wave as the first-fruits of the harvest done ; 
But ere these votive offerings are paid, 
From out the tomb in which the Saviour laid, 
Where heavenly light from angel plumes is shed, 
Behold the first-fruits of the risen dead ! 
Messiah lives—who lived ere time began— 
The resurrection and the life of man. 
Bursting the cerements of death, he rose 
In majesty triumphant o’er his foes, 
Despoiled Hell’s powers—dispelled the clouds of fear 
That wrapped the grave, and broke Death’s iron spear ; 
And, in the glories of his rising hour, 
An earnest gave of that eternal power 
Which shall re-animate all human mould, 
When Heaven's great bell has o’er creation tolled ; 
And from their sleep in dust, the earth shall pour 
Her thousands ; and the sea, her dead restore. 


“The risen God breathed on his followers round, 
To bear his name to earth’s remotest bound, 
Then parted from them, to his throne he sped 
Until he come to judge the quick an! dead ; 
And Heaven’s eternal gates of massive gold 
The King of Glory in their valves infold.” 
The spread of the Gospel, and triumph of the Church of 


Christ ; albeit the Crescent for a time shone above the 
Cross, is thus beautifully introduced : 


“ When in the Church was quenched the lamp of light, 
Medina’s prophet shed disastrous night ; 
From all her wastes the fiery desert poured 
The hosts that hore the Koran and the sword, 
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The crescent rose where waved the scimetar, 
And sunk the cross amid the storm of war ; 
And where the tapering Christian spire was set, 
Gleams pale and cold the Moslem minaret, 

And where the pealing bell once shook the walls, 
The Muezzin now ‘* Iilah il Allah!’ calls. 


“The sword no more extends the Koran’s reign! 
The Turkish moon is hastening to its wane ; 
And soon shall minaret and swelling dome, 
Fall like the fanes of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
No more with harp and sistrum music calls 
To wanton rites within Astarte’s halls; 
Serapis now is gone—Anubis fled— 
And Neitha’s unraised veil shrouds Isis’ prostrate head. 


‘No more the Augur stands in snowy shroud, 
To watch each flitting wing and rolling cloud ; 
Nor Superstition in dim twilight weaves 
Her wizzard song among Dodona’s leaves ; 
Phebus is dumb ; and votaries crowd no more 
The Delphian mountain, and the Delian shore ; 
And lone and still the Lybian Ammon stands, 
His utterance stifled by the desert sands ; 

And shattered shrine and altar lie o’erthrown, 
Inscriptionless, save where Oblivion lone 
Has dimly traced his name upon the mouldering stone. 


**O’er other lands has dawned immortal day, 
And Superstition’s clouds have rolled away ; 
O’er Gallia’s mounts, and on Iona’s shore, 
The Runic altars ro!l their smoke no more ; 
Fled is the Druid from the ancient oak— 
His harp is mute—his magic circle broke ; 
And Desolation mopes in Odin’s cells, 
Where spirit-voices called to join the feast of shells. 


“ O’er Indian plains and ocean-girdled isles, 
With brow of beauty, Truth serenely smiles, 
The nations bow as light is shed abroad, 

And break their idols for the living God ; 
Quenched are the pyres as shines salvation’s star, 
Grim Juggernaut is trembling on his car, 

And cries less frequent come from Ganges’ waves, 
As infant forms sink in untimely graves. 

Where heathen bondmen kneel by the cocoa-tree, 
And supplicate the Christians’ Deity ; 

And chant in living aisles, the vesper hymn, 
Where giant god-trees rear their temples dim. 


“ Still speed thy truth! still wave thy spirit sword ! 
Till every land acknowledge thee, the Lord ; 
And the broad banner of the cross, unfurled, 
In triumph wave above a subject world, 
And here, Oh God! where feuds thy church divide— 
The Sectary’s rancor, and the bigot’s pride— 
Melt every heart—till all our breasts enshrine 
One faith, one hope, one love, one zeal divine ; 
And with one voice, adoring nations call 
Upon the Father and the God of all.” 


The last great drama, the winding up of the vast machi- 
nery of time, the dissolution of our Globe—* Our God in 
grandeur and our world on fire,”—are thus thrillingly brought 
in, and appropriately close the work. 


“Lo! now descending, where the heavens are bowed ; 
A mighty angel, girdled with a cloud ! 
A rainbow gleams, his cireled brows upon, 
His feet are flame—his face a fiery sun ; 
And as the seven-fold thunders cease to roll, 
With threatening hand, he lifts to heaven his scroll, 
His footsteps planted on the sea and shore, 
And swears with awful voice, that time is now no more. 








“Through nature peals the sound. Stunned by the blow, 
The dizzy Earth is staggering to and fro ; 
The ocean heaves—eternal mountains rock, 
And shuddering isle and valley feel the shock ; 
From riven Earth and from the ocean caves, 
The shrouded dead are startled from their graves, 
| And shrink as o'er their heads, with threatening glare, 
The sphere-flung stars rush blazing through the air ; 
| The rocks are melting—withered is the flood, 
|The sun is sackcloth and the moon is blood; 
| Earth fails apace, and like a shrivelling scroll, 
The scorched and blackened heavens, together roll. 





“Lo! ’mid this darkness of chaotic night, 
The sudden burst of Heaven’s all-glorious light ! 
Hark ’mid the din throughout creation’s bounds, 
The sudden burst of Heaven’s melodious sounds ! 
Behold! where tramp and wreathed horn are blown, 
The winged seraphs bear the great white throne ; 
And where the eternal gonfalon unrolled, 
Sheds golden lustre from each waving fold, 
The guardian cherubim, in glittering line, 
With fiery swords and blazing helmets shine ; 
And far and wide the myriad ange] train 
Wave their white plumes o’er the celestial plain. 


“The Judge is seated. Hill and mountain flee 
Before the presence of the Deity ; 
Upborne by winged winds, in robes of snow, 
The saints appear, who formed the church below, 
To serve him in that temple, where no night 
Obscures the day, but God himself is light ; 
Where ruby pave, and walls of sapphire, burn, 
And gates of pearl on golden hinges turn ; 
Adoring hosts in concord sweep the string 
Of heavenly harps, and alleluias sing ; 
Then soar above, while Earth’s last flames are eurled, 
And Chaos’ curtain falls above a smouldering world.” 





We have not attempted to write a critical review of the 
work, but merely to call attention to the style and spirit of 
the performance. Perhaps the critic may find here and 
there a few errors, such as a syllable or two more in one 
line than in its corresponding one—but these are the errors 
of a mind, it can be perceived, so intent upon the loftiness 
of its theme, as to lose sight for a moment of metrical har- 
mony. Our space forbids us saying anything more on the 
subject. 





SPARKS THAT MAY KINDLE. 
THE SCHOLAR’S INHERITANCE. 


Not gold and gems;—not meadows and pastures, 
fat flocks and waving grain ;—not deeds, bonds, 
mortgages, and stocks—such things seldom fall to 
the scholar’s lot. If he have a thatched cottage, 
a shady elm, a musical brook, a maple dish with his 
books and a clear mind, he may well be content, and 
deem himself rich withal. Oftenis he poorer than 
this; but weighs not a scanty wardrobe and the 
uncertain meal, in comparison with sure knowledge. 
Yet is the scholar heir to a worthier inheritance, 
measured out by no metes and bounds, weighed in 
no earthly balances, and of a value assignable by 
no ordinary calculus. It embraces every pebble, 
every spire of grass, every flashing wave, the depths 
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of the sea, the caverns of theearth. It compasses 
the circuit of the stars, and he weighs and measures 
them as his rightful possessions. Wherever aught 
may be known, there ishis realm. Every thought, 
feeling, act of man, in the long reach of his his- 
tory, past and to come, is his. The spirits of 
earth and air are his; the soul of the flower, and 
the demon of the mine, the invisible agencies of 
the wind, and the melodies of the spheres. With 
reverent awe he passes into the society of celes- 
tial hierarchies, not as a stranger, but as one of 
them. Lowly and humble in his temper, the shi- 
ning laws and orders of the universe are his, as he 
is duly subject to them. The unseen messengers 
that pass to and fro between heaven and earth 
visit him too, in his meekness and integrity. 

To this inheritance he is always welcome. In 
the regions of thought no one will hinder his en- 
trance. There, are no barring clauses, no writs of 
ejectment. Nature receives her child heartily, 
and with good cheer. The heart of the world is 
open to him who carries a true heart within him. 
Science throws open all her stores to him who 
would enjoy them ; his own rudeness only, and want 
of skill detain him from the complete fruition. 

This inheritance is everlasting. His title to it 
lies in no bond nor lease, but deep in his own im- 
mortal being. No earthly law can divest it, no 
ordinance of princes abate its worth, nothing but 
his own recreancy and baseness. He who made 
the eye for light, made also the soul for truth ; and 
the sight of the soul which fails not through age, 
is evidence that the perception shall hereafter grow 
clearer forever. F. M. H. 

Northampton, Mass. 





THE STEAMER.* 
A FISH STORY. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


What said the mighty monsters of the deep— 
When whizzing, puffing, spluttering it came, 
And woke up all the whales that were asleep, 
And other fishes, we won’t stop to name ? 
“What said they!” Faith ! they couldn’t speak for wonder, 
But held a silent meeting, like the quakers ; 
And some concluded that it must be thunder 
That turned the waves from tumblers into shakers. 


The biggest spouters were dumb-foundered quite, 
As orators are apt upon emergency ; 
And on their shallow brains there beamed no light— 
How t’ account for such a strange divergency 
From the calm, quiet, usual course of packets ; 
Which make a monthly voyage from shore to shore, 
And never kick up such prodigious rackets, 
Or fight the billows with so loud a roar. 


* Written after the first arrival at New-York of “ The 
Great Western.” 








Before a fish bad risen to remark— 
One speaker in this Congress of huge whales ; 
There came an Amos Kendall of a shark-- 
An awful fellow to despatch the males— 
And he suggested, in his flippant manner, 
That they should turn the STEAMER into sport, 
And if they couldn’t strike Old England’s banner, 
** Deny the jurisdiction of the court.” 


“Oho !” bawled out some six-and-thirty spouters— 
“A steamer, is it? such as go on rivers ;"— 
‘Then we are done for!” groaned three dozen shouters ; 
And their broad tails betrayed their mental shivers ! 
“ If steamers thus can make a transit over 
From Bristol to New-York, with speed terrific 
As they now go from Calais unto Dover, 
They soon will splash into the wide Pacific! 


And we shall be harpooned ; and oil will flow 
In streams from Carolina even to Japan ; 

And white men’s faces will shine out, you know, 
Like the black favorites of A T "a 

He ceased—the whale that spoke ; and then the shark 
Rose on his tail to order, and replied— 

That, not to keep them longer in the dark, 
Or hide a fact that couldn’t be denied ; 





He'd heard one passenger say to another, 
That ** Captain Hosken had assured the owner 
He'd soon cross over in less time and pother 
Than the accommodation-whale, that carried Jonah ; 
And that was three days and three nights,—-half week !” 
On hearing this the monsters were so frightened, 
That each off-darted, like a lightning streak, 
And left the billows beautifully brightened! 


The shark—he was a wag, likewise sarcastic ; 
He gave a grin and scudded towards the steamer, 
And oped and shut his ponderous jaws so plastic. 
In hopes that he should catch some blown-up schemer— 
Toppling down headlong, like a Roman hero, 
Into the ambush of the greedy spoiler ; 
But not a toe fell to the ocean Nero, 
For the Great WEsTERN didn’t burst her boiler! 





THE GRAVE YARD. 


“There all are equal, side by side, 
The poor man, and the son of pride, 
Lie calm and still.” 


Voices of the night, 
How peacefully they rest ; the young, the old, 
The grave, and gay, here sleep alike in silence. 
Time, which destroys all things, has smoothed 
The roughness of theirsepulchres. The first flowers of spring 
Shed their fragrance ; the songs of sweet birds resound 
Through the groves in notes of sweetest harmony. 
Sunshine and storm; the falling leaves of Autumn, 
And the moaning of the wintry winds, have held 
Their reign successive o’er the sleeper’s heads. 
The moon has walked her nightly course, and thrown 
Her beams, silvering the head-stones of the sleeper’s ’round. 
The stars peep out and shine and twinkle in their spheres, 
Glistening in the dew drop, on the tender grass, 
Like tears on cheek of beauty. Yet they know not; 
Heed not ; Dull sleep rests heavy on their eyelids, 
And nature’s gentle influences are lost 
Upon the lifeless clod which once was called a man. 
Death has sealed the eye of hope forever ; palsied 
The strong arm, and shut the active senses 
Into deep forgetfulness. 
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Mark how ailent is he 
Who once the homage of his fellows claimed. 
The sculptured monument may mark his place of rest, 
And tell to man, his virtues and his greatness ; 
His noble deeds, his riches, and his charity ; but how little 
Does it now avail the mortal perishing beneath ; 
The dull ear drinks not in the melody of sweetest music ; 
And flattery’s witching voice no longer charms the soul. 
Even the words of the wayfarer, who reads his epitaph, 
Falls to the ground unnoticed. The bard who sung 
** Earth’s highest honors” end in, “ here he lies ;” 
And “ dust to dust” concludes his noblest song ; he had seen 
The vanity of earthly things; and from the follies 
Of his fellow men had lessons read of wisdom. 


Here also rests the child of poverty. No more 
The wants and cares of life disturb his aching heart ; 
Sickness, and toil, the icy chains which bound to earth 
His strongest aspirations, are now forgotten. Calm 
And quiet, in his home he sleeps, as the wearied child 
Upon the parent’s bosom. No more, the iron of unkindness 
Enters, directed by a brother’s hand, into his soul. 
The rags of poverty for robes immortal, are exchanged ; 
And through the endless ages of his rest, 
The wonders of redeeming love are hymned. 

Near him, the new made grave, 
With the clods still damp, tells of one, who but yesterday, 
Looked abroad, and rejoiced in heart at nature’s loveliness. 
But the destroyer came ; and while the fond mortal 
Years of future bliss anticipated, he felt the chills of death, 
And all the schemes which cheered the visions of past hours, 
Like tender fruit nipped by unkindly frosts, were spoiled. 


Still further on, and almost by the high grass hid, 

Which waves o’er his tiny form, is laid an infant, 

Like the tender flower which opes its leaves, and soon 

Is closed by the rude hand of the careless, so this sweet boy 
But looked upon a world of sorrow, 

And turning, sought for rest, in realms of endless bliss. — 


Here, O man, receive instruction. The dead, the dead, 
The silent dead, do speak in tones of thrilling eloquence. 
Aud he who listens with attentive heart, 
May from these relics of mortality perishing, 
Lessons of wisdom learn, which gild the pathway to the tomb; 
Support the trembling footstep on death’s troubled waters, 
And strengthen the fading vision to behold, undimmed, 
The lights, and shadows of eternity. 

CYRIL. 





MEDITATIONS AMONG THE TOMBS, 


CONGRESSIONAL BURYING-GROUND. 
To T. W. Wuire, Esa. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Dear Sir,—For the want of something better 
to do, and in that frame of mind which grows weary 
with the monotony of the events of every-day life, 
I sat out, an hour or two since, to make a visit to 
the principal Burying-Ground of Washington City. 
Returning to my domicil, I find myself alone, mu- 
sing while the fire burns, and so far lost in the re- 
flection of what I have read and seen, the hour 
gone by, that I have thought you and your readers, 
perhaps, might be interested, as I have been, in a 
brief remembrance and record of some of the dead 
whose remains lie entombed in one of the myriad 
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of those dwelling-places, scattered throughout the 
world, and known as “ the houses appointed for all 
the living.” My evening meditations may be of 
less value to you than the space they will occupy 
in your Messenger ; and if they are, you can take 
the liberty of a friend, without offence, and quietly 
change their resting-place, by mingling them with 
the dust and ashes, of which all of us, and all 
around us, the living soul alone excepted, must 
soon become a part. 

Your’s truly, 

Washington, Dec. 19, 1841. 


E. B. 


To ne Born, To BE Married, and To Die! Thus 
briefly we write the history of all mankind, from 
the moment they make their entrance upon the stage 
of life, to the moment that they make their exit 
from it, and to be launched forth upon a new and un- 
tried being. The majority die in infancy. They 
spring forth like the buds of the promised flowers 
in summer, as fair as they are pure, and as lovely 
in the eyes of a fond parent as they are innocent 
in the presence of all mankind. The rose is not 
sweeter, nor the lily purer, than this bright cherub, 
when just ushered into the world. Behold the new- 
born infant! A child is born: but yesterday all 
was doubt, fear and alarm; and to-day, in that 
quick transition from fear to hope, all is joy and 
gladness. As the blossom of the fruit tree, so 
beautiful to the eye and so full of promise, unfolds 
itself, so this flower of the fruit of the tree of life 
is opening its petals, with the promise, not of a 
transitory existence, but of a blessed immortality, 
before it. It breathes the breath of life; the 
scales fall from its little eyes,—and gradually, as 
soon as its weak power of vision can bear the light 
of heaven, its eyes are opened to all the world 
around it. The power of limb and muscle is al- 
ready felt; and ere the gift of sight is fairly felt and 
known, you behold the power of speech developed. 
And then, yes then, when the heart beats high 
with hope; when the past and present are forgotten 
in the future; and events for the time to come, have 
been parcelled out like playthings for each suc- 
cessive year, from infancy to childhood, and from 
childhood to youth, Death steps in, uncalled for; un- 
wished for ; as dreadful to look upon as it is pain- 
ful to feel, in the hours of approaching dissolution. 
Its message is, ‘ Death ;” and its journey “to the 
grave.” The spirit of infancy and purity has al- 
ready winged its way to the God who gave it, and 
the tabernacle of flesh, which held the hallowed 
treasure, lies low beneath the clods of the valley. 
There is a consolation for those who are left, it is 
true ; but the heart which clung to its offspring, as 
the ivy clings to the oak, will not be consoled. 
The good angel whispers,—“ or sucH 1s THE Kine- 
pom or Heaven ;” but to look on vacancy, where a 
moment before, we looked on life, and that life a 
part of ourselves, “bone of our bone and flesh of 
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our flesh,” is a picture so dark, and so interwo-|age, rich and poor, the exalted in life and the hum- 
ven with our affections ; and so human too, that we | bled in life, all laid down together, and upon that 
see, soaring aloft and around and at all points, only common ground, which levels all distinctions.— 
that Destroying Angel, who, if he has not robbed |'The dust of generations past, lies mingled with 
us of all we loved, is nevertheless hovering over|the man who but yesterday “ shuffled off his 


us, and, like the relentless grave itself, erying 
“ Give,” “ Give,” “ Give,” for all that remains be- 
hind. And yet, with such a translation of the spi- 
rit of man from its temporary abiding place on 
earth, to its immortal home in the skies, what a 
death would that be, even of infant innocence, to 
a doting parent, if there were no hope, no heaven,— 
no “ bourne from whence the travellers return.” 
And what is infancy, but a leaf in the chapter of 
human existencet Helplessness and dependence 
give place to strength and vigor. ‘The body 
grows—the mind expands—and, alas, that it should 
be so, the unalloyed innocence of an infant mind,— 
powerless it is true to do wrong,—is changed 
into “a heart deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked.” We grow in years to the sta- 
ture of perfect manhood. ‘The image of the 
Godhead is stamped upon us, and within that 
frame of his, is placed every constituent element 
which makes man, next to the Deity, the master 
mind of creation. Behold that herculean form,— 
erect, perfect, gigantic, as it is. In itself,—the 
mere flesh and blood and bones of his being,— 
is written legibly to all, that “we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” But look within this trunk, 
which, like the tree, holds but the branches of life, 
and you see there the true man. Those eyes are 
but windows of the soul, and the ears which hear 
only drink in that feast of reason which builds up 
his monument of immortality. The organ of that 
voice, which in some men is as the music of the 
celestial choir, is but a part of the machinery of 
the power of speech,—and so of every sense 
we have and use. And yet all these organs, of 
mind and body, sense and flesh, all that we have 
and are, perish, wither, and pass away forever. 


mortal coil,” and put on immortality. Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Senators, Legislators and Judges 
were all laid here, and buried in all the pomp 
and circumstance due to the elevated positions 
to which they had been raised by patriotism, 
‘learning and distinguished public service. What 
was, has been written by a grateful country, or a 
devoted friend, upon the cenotaph or tombstone, 
which tells you that here were, or here are, the 
remains of one who passed from the council cham- 
ber or the battle-field, or from a green old age, to his 
grave. ‘The inscriptions we read, and the re- 
membrances we have, are all that is told and known 
of those who are gone. The good men do live 
after them,—and that divine principle of man—per- 
haps the only divinity within him—teaches him, 
while he drops the tear of gratitude over the grave 
of the sage and the hero, how to appreciate what 
is really good and great in each and all of the hu- 
man family. In an humbler sphere, that other 
grave, simple and unadorned, but beside those of 
rank and fortune, is visited and remembered by 
private friends, who can often much better esti- 
‘mate the value of private worth, than a country 
can, the blessings of public virtue. All here have 
their common level; as all hereafter, of equal merit, 
|will have their common elevation. Imagination 
/ean trace both, from the bosom of their mother 
earth, to Abraham’s bosom, in the world of spirits. 

But the body rests where it is; and what a pic- 
ture it is for the imagination of man to work upon. 
Who will answer for it, the question put for all to 
answer, in reference to the greatest General at arms 
the world ever saw. ‘“ Why,” it is asked, and oddly 
we may think, “ may not imagination trace the no- 
ble dust of Alexander, till it find it stopping a bung- 








That monument of mind, reared by the Almighty, hole? As thus—Alexander died, Alexander was 
and by the skill and time and labor of man, “so| buried, Alexander returneth to dust; the dust is 
noble in reason, so infinite in faculty, in action | earth; of earth we make loam; and why of that 
like an angel, and in apprehension like a god,” has | loam, whereto he was converted, might they not 
changed its estate on earth, and passed from a frail stop a beer-barrel ?” And so of all the Alexanders, 





tencment of clay to a world of spirits. The nice 
machinery of being, which made man to the eyes 
of man, “in form and moving so express and ad- 
mirable, the beauty of the world and the paragon 
of animals,” has crumbled into the dust of its mo- 
ther earth,—the grave his body, and the world 
unknown, his spirit, holds. The epitaph upon every 
man’s tombstone is—Birth, Life, Death! We 
breathe and live, speak and see, hear and feel; and 
then we die. Well may it be said “ to what base 
uses we mnay return.” 

I looked upon the graves around me, as I left 
them just now, and what a spectacle did they 
present! Rank, and perhaps dishonor, youth and 


from Cyrus to Napoleon. 


*Tmperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 

O, that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw!” 

Such are the uses to which we come at last. 

The machinery which kept soul and body together 
in such nice harmony, has stopped. Its revolutions 
have been checked,—it may be, by that Providence 
which watches all our movements, and notes even 
the falling of the sparrow to the ground; or it may 
be, that those tender and delicate cords of life have 
been cut asunder, by disease and crime. The folly 
of man has been a greater suicide than man’s mis- 
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that the seeds of dissolution were oftener sown by 
man himself, than by any of the ministers or aven- 
gers of the Deity. 

But, inscrutable and past finding out are the 
ways of Providence, as we see its power displayed in 
the narrow cells and fretted vaults of a grave- 
yard. I have pictured to you, hastily and most 
imperfectly I grant, the change of being, from that 
moral dignity and sublimity of perfect manhood, 
which you see when you behold the creature 
man as made by the Creator, to that last change 
which sinks man helplessly to the earth. You 
see him to-day, alone, and conspicuous among all 
created things, the majesty of the skill and power 
of Omnipotence,—and from the throne of his do- 
minion, he falls, powerless as infancy itself, to min- 
gle with the dust and ashes of his mother earth. 
Look on that picture, and now on this. Here is the 
work of God, in his own image, and in whom was 
breathed, by Him who can never die, the breath of 
life. Dust refined was the material of that erect 
and manly form. But there was a refinement be- 
yond all this. A new and living soul was yet to 
be formed, purer, fairer, brighter and better. “It 
is not good for man to be aloue.” 


“ The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man a hermit lived, till woman smiled.” 


Behold this picture, and scorn not even for the 
beautiful, that inner temple of the soul, which 
belongs to the spirit-land. The beauty of woman- 
hood, as it meets the eye of man, and as it was form- 
ed by the great architect of the skies, is now before 
you; and let no man mar the picture we draw, by 
polluted touch or unhallowed thoughts. There she 
is,—and it is no ideal fancy we sketch,—a mother it 
may be, or a wife, or a sister, or one to whom vows 
have been made, and faith plighted. Her’s are the 
natural graces which extinguish art, and therefore | 
lack I the power to write the thoughts I fain would | 
express. But I may say, as the poet hath said, that 
the sunny locks of such a woman “ hang on her 
temple like golden fleece.”’ Her eyes, clothed in their 
fringed curtains, either sparkle like the Promethean 
fires, or they are of that soft and bewitching sweet- 
ness which wins the heart of man, and makes his 
judgment captive to the woman’s will. Her skin is 
as white as the fair sheet on which I write, and as 
“‘ smooth as monumental alabaster.” I might say 





on, and speak of lily lands, and rosy cheeks, and | 
coral lips, and stature so ““wand-like straight,” and of | 
syren voice, and so onif I could, till I had drawn the | 
beauty and fair proportions of the mother of all 

men, as she appeared, full grown, in the first garden, | 
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and spirituality of being. Alas—what availeth it 
allt There is a worm in the bud; and though fair 
as Diana, or as graceful as Juno,—yes it may be 
the very “ nonpareil of beauty,”—it fadeth, perish- 
eth, dieth, passeth away, and goeth, like the spirit, 
to some scene, we know not where. ‘The spirit is 
not ours to control; nor even the frail and worth- 
less tenement which holds it; 

«* Nothing can we cal] our own but death ; 

And that small model of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones.” 

But I have almost done, and ask pardon for so 
long wearying you with my meditations, when 
many books and very many sermonizers would 
have said and done what I but just now had the 
heart to do, with so much more truth and fidelity. 

The spirit moved me, and I obeyed its call. What 
follows may be of more interest, as it gives, in the 
brief terms of an epitaph, the history of many of our 
well-remembered public men. 

Every grave-yard has its peculiar interest, and 
will have as long as men die and the world lasts. 
If more have been born than are are buried in the 
bowels of the earth, many more lie under the feet 
of the multitude “in cold obstruction,” than are 
now dwelling upon the face of the earth. I visit 
every grave-yard, more regardless of the living 
than the dead, and with a feeling akin to awe, for 
those who are to rest here till the lastday. There 
is nothing like loneliness here ; and they who speak 
of the solitude of the grave, repeat what is rather 
an axiom of belief, than a tried and well-estab- 
lished truth. Inthe great Babels of the world, our 
crowded cities, where men move around us like 
bees around their hive,—where we are jostled and 
hustled from pillar to post by almost every passer 
by,—where all indeed may hear the din and bustle 
of business and excitement,—it is here, where the 
stranger’s eye will grow weary with gazing upon 
the unknown and unknowing throng, and where 
his heart will faint within him at the extent of the 
pervading loneliness. It is here, there is solitude. 
And no traveller need be told the reason. There is 
most solitude where there is least sympathy, and 
we can sympathise with the dead every where, 
with a truer feeling than with the living. Visit 
Westminster Abbey, and the thoughts which rush 
upon you, oppress you with that deep weight of 
silence, which, it is no paradox to say, speaks a lan- 
guage that words could never convey. Time 
will pass away here like the sleeping hours of the 
night. And is this solitude? Rather say it is the 
holy communion of the living with the dead,—of 
the present with the past,—of the spirit of man with 


and created of God the companion of the father of the spirit of his brother man, but a few steps in 
all mankind. But what availeth all this, sacred, | advance of him on the journey of life. There are, 
loved, beautiful as the picture is, and so interwoven in| all around him, the last earthly remains of Kings 
our very nature, that the object can no more be sepa-| and Queens, Princes and Lords, Poets and States- 
rated from our affections, than the soul can be sun- men, Philosophers and Divines—a long line of 
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illustrious people, from the time of the first Chris- 
tian King of Britain to the days of the reigning 
Queen. The monument of Shakspeare is here ; 
and, as you read his name, a thousand recollections 
spring up to bring back the past. Milton, Gray, 
Chaucer, Butler, Dryden, Goldsmith, are around 
you, a constellation of themselves; but each re- 
flecting, in the great hemisphere of genius, but 
the glory of the “Star of Poets.” And all these 
are but as the seven stars ; which have there clus- 
tered together. Turn where you will, and you 
shall find some solemn temple reared, to mark the 
deeds or virtues of him or her, whose names are 
here perpetuated, and destined to remain, until 
“these cloudcapt towers and gorgeous palaces,” 
with the * great globe itself,” “ shall dissolve,” and 


“ Leave not a wreck behind.” 


The Washington burying ground, with Mount 
Vernon, near by, except in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen, is the only Abbey we have, where the Ame- 
rican traveller may make his pilgrimage of devo- 
tion. Funeral marches have passed here, and the 
heart of the soldier has beat in unison with the 
muffled drum that led the procession to the grave. 
What a spectacle was that of April last, as seen 
in this city, all along from the Mansion of the 
living to the mansion of the dead, at one ex- 
treme of the Avenue, to the mansion of the dead, 
almost upon the bosom of the Potomac! The 
coffin, in the morning of the day, is strewed with 
flowers of every hue, by hands of lily whiteness, 
and hearts of virgin purity. They mourn, as did the 
elders of the daughter of Zion, and as the virgins 
of Jerusalem, who hung down their heads to the 
ground. It is woman alone who can smooth the 
pillow of the dying man, and minister, in the conso- 
lations of religion and heaven, to friends who are 
left, that medicine which can heal the mind diseas- 
ed, pluck from the memory its rooted sorrow, and 
make the path to the grave easy and gentle. Such 
was the morning here, of what seemed to be, the day 
of a nation’s sacrifice. Its noon, too, was that of the 
April day, on which he was buried, and the very 
skies seemed to mourn a country’s loss, while the 
history of the good man was read in a nation’s 
eyes. And the evening which followed saw a 
scene of solemn magnificence; the pomp and pageant- 
ry of power in low humility mingling the sincere 
tears of sorrow with the tones of the funeral knell, 
the muffled drum and the solemn march. That 
day a nation made its sacrifice. ‘ One little month” 
of service, and he who had ascended the highest 
point of greatness, with a unanimity never before 
known, where there was a contest for position, 
descended to that great family sepulchre ap- 
pointed for all the living. Like another Samuel, 
the good man died and was buried. “ And all the 
Israelites were gathered together, and lamented 
him, and buried him in his house at Ramah.” 
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Others in their humbler sphere, have been buried 
here, with allthose manifestations of respect which 
either kindness could feel or a nation bestow. I pass 
on to the record of some of these, for whom I have 
been enough interested in what I have seen to note 
down, in part or in whole, the epitaph which tells 
of their birth, life and death. 

The first monument which attracted my attention 
was that to Georce Ciinton of New-York. Upon 
the top of the marble the flame of fire ascends, and 
upon the sides are numerous emblems, bearing re- 
cord, by sign or word, of the civil and military ser- 
vices of the distinguished man here interred. 

The record is— 

“*To the Memory of GeorGe CLINTON. 

He was born in the State of New-York the 26th of July 
1739, and died at the City of Washington on the 20th 
of April, 1811, in the 73d year of his age. 

He was a Soldier and Statesman of the Revolution, 
Eminent in council, distinguished in war, he filled, with 
Unexampled usefulness, purity and ability, among many 
Other high offices, those of Governor of his native State, 
And of Vice-President of the United States. 
While he lived, his virtue, candor and valor were the pride, 
The ornament and security of his countrymen, and when 
He died, he left an illustrious example of a well-spent life, 
Worthy of all imitation. 

This monument is affectionately dedicated by his children.” 


The next Monument which I observed was that 
of another Vice-President. Its inscription is— 


* The Tomb of ELpxipce Gerry, 
Vice-President of the United States; who died suddenly 
in this City, on his way to the Capitol, as President of 
the Senate, November 23, 1814; aged 70. 

Thus fulfilling 
His own memorable injunction ; 

‘It is the duty of every citizen, thoagh he may have but one 
day to live, to devote that day to the good of his country.’ ” 

Upon the opposite side is written— 

* Erected by order of Congress, 1823.” 

The next inscription bears record to the services 
of a distinguished son of South Carolina. It reads— 
“Beneath this marble, rest the remains of 
Hucu Georce CamPBELL, 
late a Captain in the Navy of the United States. He was 
a native of the State of South Carolina. 

In the year 1775, he entered as a volunteer on board the 
first vessel-of-war commissioned by the Council of his na- 
tive State. He served his country upwards of 22 years as 
a Commander, and died in this City the 14th of Nov. 1820; 
aged 67.” 

A Monument, erected to a brave and worthy 
chief, next met my eyes. You will read it with all 
the interest due to the memory of one whose race 
is passing away from the face of the earth, and 
who now, as ever, is the victim of the white man’s 
cupidity and cruelty. 

The Monument is simple, but appropriate. On 
one side is written— 

‘* PUSH-MA-TA-HA, 
A Choctaw Chief, lies here. 

This monument to his memory is erected by his brother 
Chiefs, who were associated with him in a Delegation 
from their nation, in the year 1824, to the General 
Government of the United States.” 
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On the south side of the Monument the following 
appears : 


“* PUSH-MA-TA-HA was a warrior of great distinction. 
He was wise in Council, eloquent in an extraordi- 
nary degree, and, on all occasions and under 
all circumstances, the white man’s friend.” 


On the east side we are told that, 


“He died in Washington on the 24th of December, 1824, 
in the 64th vear of his age.” 


Among his last words were the following : 
““When I am gone let the big guns be fired over me !” 


The following are of a miscellaneous character, 
and but sketches of the inscriptions : 
“ The Chevalier FrepeRICK GREUHUM, 
Resident Minister of Prussia, died December, 1823. 


The monument erected by 
Frederick Ll, King of Prussia.” 


“To Tostas Lear, Private Secretary of Washington, &c. 
Died October, 1816.” 


* Commodore DANIEL P. ParTERSON 
of the U.S. Navy, 
Born 1785, died 1839.” 


“Major General James Jackson of Georgia, 
Who deserved and enjoyed the confidence of the country. 
A soldier of the Revolution.” 


“General James Brown 
of the U S. Army. 
He was at Niagara and Chippewa.” 


“ Puitip PENDLETON Barsour of Virginia, 
Associate Justice of the U. 8. Court, 
Died February 24th, 1841.” 


“ GEORGE GRAHAM, 
Secretary of War,and Commissioner of the Land Office. 
Died August 3d, 1830.” 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
James Burrill, of Rhode Island ; died December 26, 1820. 
William A. Trimble, of Ohio; died December 13, 1821. 
Wm. Pinkney, of Maryland; died February 25, 1822. 
John Gaillard, of South-Carolina ; died February 26, 1826. 
James Noble, of Indiana; died February 26, 1831. 
Elias K. Kane, of Ulinois; died December 1833. 
Macon Smyth, of Connecticut; died December 6, 1835. 
Thaddeus Betts, of Connecticut ; died April, 1840. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 
Theodorick Bland, of Virginia; died June 1, 1790. 
General Thomas Hartley, of Pennsylvania ; died January, 
1801. 
James Jones, of Georgia; died January 11, 1801. 
Daniel Heister, of Maryland; died March 18, 1804. 
James Gillespie, of North-Carolina; died Jan. 10, 1805. 
Major General Levi Casey, of South-Carolina; died Feb- 
ruary 3, 1807. 
Naisworthy Hunter, Delegate from Mississippi; died 
March 1, 1807. 
Jacob Crowninshield of Mass.; died April 15, 1808. 
John Smilie, of Pennsylvania; died December 30, 1812. 
John Dawson, of Virginia; died March 21, 1814. 
Elijah Brigham, of Massachusetts; died February 22, 
1816. 
Richard Stanford, of North-Carolina ; died April 9, 1816. 


George Mumford, of North-Carolina ; died December 31, 


1818. 


Daniel Walker, of Kentucky ; died March 1, 1820. 
Nathaniel Hazard, of Rhode Island; died Dec. 1, 1820. 
Jesse Slocumb, of North-Carolina; died Dec. 20, 1820. 
Robert P. Henry, of Kentucky; died in the recess of 


Congress 1820. 


William A. Burwell, of Virginia; died 1821. 
William M. Ball, of Virginia; died February 29, 1824. 
Patrick Farrely, of Pennsylvania ; died January 12, 1826, 
Christopher Rankin, of Mississippi; died March 14, 1826, 
Henry Wilson, of Pennsylvania; died in the recess of 
Congress, 1826. 
John Linn, of New-Jersey ; died January 1828. 
Hedge Thompson, of New-Jersey ; died July 23, 1828. 
George Holcombe, of New-Jersey ; died Dec. 4, 1828. 
Gabriel Holmes, of North-Carolina; died May 1829. 
Alexander Smyth, of Virginia ; died April 17, 1830. 
Charles C. Johnston, of Virginia; aged 37. 
Jonathan Hunt, of Vermont; died May 15, 1832. 
George E. Mitchell, of Maryland; died June 28, 1832. 
Philip Doddridge, of Virginia; died November 19, 1832. 
James Lent, of New-York; died February 22, 1833. 
Thomas B. Singleton, of South-Carolina; died Decem- 
ber 1833. 
Thomas T. Bouldin, of Virginia; died February 11, 1834, 
James Blair, of South-Carolina ; died April 1, 1834. 
Lyttleton Dennis, of Maryland ; died April 14, 1834. 
Charles Slade, of Illinois ; died in the recess of Con- 
gress 1834. 
Benjamin S. Deming, of Vermont; died in the recess of 
Congress 1834. 
Zalmon Williams, of Connecticut ; died December 1835. 
Warren R. Davis, of South-Carolina; aged 41. 
Richard J. Manning, of South-Carolina ; died in Phila- 
delphia, May 1, 1836. 
George L. Howard, of Indiana; died November 1836. 
John Coffee, of Georgia; died 1836. 
David Dickson, of Mississippi; died in the recess of 
Congress 1836. 
Jeremiah McLane, of Ohio; died March 19, 1837. 
Jonathan Cilley, of Maine; died February 24, 1838. 
Timothy J. Carter, of Maine; died March 14, 1838. 
Isaac McKim, of Maryland; died April 1, 1838 
Joab Lawler, of Alabama; died May 8, 1838. 
Anson Brown, of New-York ; died June 14, 1840. 


This finishes the list of all the members of Con- 
gress who were buried within, or who have monu- 
ments, at the Congressional Burying-yard. Some 
have died in the recess of Congress, whose deaths 
have not been brought to the attention of Congress, 
and for whom, therefore, no monument of remem- 
brance has been erected. Scores have died after 
leaving Congress ; but the time of their death pre- 
cluded the possibility of either public eulogy or the 
erection of a tomb, to tell who or what they were. 

But, enough of my subject. From such a re- 
cord no moral need be drawn. “All must die,” 
is a familiar, daily lesson of childhood, manhood, 
and old age. Happy they who, fearing not death, 
encounter “darkness as a bride, and hug it in 
their arms.” The picture of one man, as he looks 
on death, is that 


“ All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral ; 





General Peterson Goodwin, of Virginia; died February 
21, 1818. 


Our instruments to melancholy belis ; 
Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast ; 
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Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges, change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a burial corse.” 
This for the body,—for time and sense. The soul 
looks beyond, and its language is,— 
“* Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high; 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward here to die.” 
E. Brooks. 





EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


We take great pleasure in presenting the first two parts 
of this beautiful poem to our readers. It is from the pen 
of Mrs. Sepa Smiru, of New-York, a lady of great lite- 
rary merits. Some of the touches in the “ Sinless Child,” 
are exquisite ; and such as any bard of any land might be 
proud to give. We hope soon to have the satisfaction of 
announcing thet the services of Mrs. Smiru have been pro- 
cured as a regular contributor to our pages. The remain- 
ing parts—five—of the Sinless Child, will appear in our 
next. Jt is an exquisite little gem indeed. 





THE SINLESS CHILD. 
A POEM, IN SEVEN PARTS. 


BY MKS. SEBA SMITH. 


INSCRIPTION. 


Sweet Eva! shall I send thee forth, 
To other hearts to speak? 

With all thy timidness and love, 
Companionship to seek ? 

Will any love thy abstract ways? 
Thy too unearthly tone ? 

Oh! heed it not, but come to me, 
For thou art all mine own. 


Thou art my spirit’s cherished dream, 
Its pure ideal birth ; 

And thou hast nestled in my heart, 
With love that’s not of earth. 

Alas! for I have failed, methinks, 
To paint thee as thou art; 

That wild, enchanting grace of thine, 
That lingers round thy heart. 


With thee I’ve wandered, cherished one, 
At twilight’s dreamy hour, 
To learn the language of the bird, 
The mystery of the flower— 
And gloomy must that sorrow be, 
That thou could’st not dispel, 
As thoughtfully we loitered on 
By stream or sheltered dell. 


Yet go! I may not say farewell, 
For thou wilt not forsake— 
Thou'lt linger, Eva, wilt thou not, 
All hallowed thoughts to wake? 
Then go; and speak to kindred hearts 
In purity and truth ; 
And win the spirit back again, 
To Love, and Peace, and Youth. 


INTRODUCTION TO PART 1. 


Eva, a simple cottage maiden, given to the world in the 
widowhood of one parent, and the angelic existence of the 
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other, like a bud developed amid the sad sweet sunshine of 
autumn, when its sister-flowers are all sleeping, is found from 
her birth to be as meek and gentle as are those pale flowers 
that look imploringly upon us, blooming as they do apart 
from the season destined for their existence, and when 
those that should hold tender companionsip with them have 
ceased tobe. She is gifted with the power of interpreting 
much of the beautiful mysteries of ourearth. The delicate 
pencilling found upon the petals of the flowers, she finds full 
of gentle wisdom, as well as beauty. The song of the bird is 
not merely the gushing forth of a nature too full of blessed- 
ness to be silent, but she finds it responsive to the great 
harp of the universe, whose every tone is wisdom and good- 
ness. The humblest plant, the simplest insect, is each 
alive with truth. More than this, she beholds a divine 
agency in all things, carrying on the great purposes of love 
and wisdom by the aid of innumerable happy spirits, each 
delighting in the part assigned it. She sees the world not 
merely with mortal eyes, but looks within to the pure in- 
ternal life, of which the outward is but atype. Her mother, 
endowed with ordinary perceptions, fails to understand the 
pure spiritual character of her daughter, but feels daily the 
truthfulness and purity of her life. The neighbors too feel 
that Eva is unlike her sex only in greater truth and elevation. 


PART I. 


Whilom ago, in lowly life, 
Young Eva lived and smiled, 

A fair-haired girl, of wondrous truth, 
And blameless from a child. 

Gentle she was, and full of love, 
With voice exceeding sweet, 

And eyes of dove-like tenderness, 
Where smiles and sadness meet. 


No Father’s lip her brow had kissed, 
Or breathed for her a prayer ; 

The widowed breast on which she slept 
Was full of doubt and care : 

And oft was Eva’s little head 
Heaved by her mother’s sigh— 

And oft the widow shrunk in fear 
From her sweet baby’s eye ; 


For she would leave the flowing milk 
To look within her face, 

With something of reproachfulness, 
As well as infant grace— 

A trembling lip, an earnest eye, 
Half smiling. half in tears— 

As she would seek to comprehend 
The secret of her fears. 


Her ways were gentle while a babe— 
With calm and tranquil eye, 

That turned instinctively to seek 
The blueness of the sky. 

A holy smile was on her lip 
Whenever sleep was there— 

She slept, as sleeps the blossom, hushed 
Amid the silent air. 


And ere she left with tottling steps 
The low-roofed cottage door, 

The beetle and the cricket loved 
The young child on the floor— 

And every insect dwelt secure 
Where little Eva played; 

And piped for her its blithest song 





When she in greenwood strayed ; 
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With wing of gauze and mailed coat 
They gathered round her feet, 

Rejoiced as are all gladsome things 
A truthful soul to greet. 

They taught her infant lips to sing 
With them a hymn of praise— 
The song that in the woods is heard 
Through the long summer days. 


And every where the child was heard 
With snatches of wild songs, 

That marked her feet along the vale 
Or hili-side, fleet and strong. 

She knew the haunts of every bird— 
Where bloomed the sheltered flower ; 

So sheltered that the searching frost 
Might scarcely find its bower. 


No loneliness did Eva know, 
Though playmates she had none ; 
Such sweet companionship was hers, 
She could not be alone ; 

For everything in earth or sky 
Caressed the little child, 

The joyous bird upon the wing— 
The blossom in the wild: 


Much dwelt she on the green hill-side, 
And under forest tree; 

Beside the running, bab’ling brook, 
Where lithe were trouts in glee— 
She saw them dart, like stringed gems, 

With many a curve and leap— 
And learned that peace and love alone 
A gladsome heart may keep. 


The opening bud, that lightly swung 
Upon the dewy air, 

Moved in its very gladsomeness 
Beneath angelic care ; 

For pearly fingers gently oped 
Each curved and painted leaf, 

And where the canker-worm had been 
Looked on with angel-grief. 


She loved all simple flowers that sprung 
In grove or sun-lit dell, 

And of each streak and varied hue, 
A meaning deep would tell— 

For her a language was impressed 
On every leaf that grew, 

And lines revealing brighter worlds 
That angel fingers drew. 


Each tiny leaf became a scroll 
Inscribed with holy truth— 

A lesson that around the heart 
Should keep the dew of youth ; 
Bright missals from angelic throngs 

In every by-way left— 
How were the earth of glory shorn, 
Were it of flowers bereft! 


They tremble on the Alpine height ; 
The fissured rock they press ; 

The desert wild, with heat and sand, 
Shares too their blessedness— 

And wheresoe’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks 
Inviting it to prayer. 


The widow’s Cot was rude and low— 
The sloping roof, moss-grown ; 





And it would seem its quietude 
To every bird were known— 

The winding vine its tendrils wove 
Round roof and oaken door, 

And by the flickering light, the leaves 
Were painted on the floor. 


No noxious reptiles ever came 
Within this lowly Cot— 

The good and beautiful alone 
Delighted in the spot. 

The very winds were hushed to peace 
Within the quiet dell, 

Or murmured through the glancing leaves 
Like breathings of a shell. 


The gay bird sang from sheltering tree, 
Bright blossoms clustered round— 
And one small brook came dancing by 
With its sweet tinkling sound— 

It stained the far-off meadow green— 
It leaped a rocky dell— 

Then resting by the cottage door, 
In liquid music fell. 


Upon its breast white lilies slept, 
Of pure and wax-like hue, 

And brilliant flowers upon its marge 
Luxuriantly grew. 

They were of rare and changeless birth, 
Nor needed toil nor care ; 

And many marvelled earth could yield 

'  Aught so exceeding fair. 


Young Eva said, all noisome weeds 
Would pass from earth away, 

When virtue in the human heart 
Held its predestined sway— 

Exalted thoughts were ever hers— 
Some deemed them strange and wild ; 

And hence in all the hamlets round, 
Her name of SINLEss CHILD. 


Her mother said that Eva's lips 
Had never falsehood known ; 
No angry word had ever marred 
The music of their tone. 
And truth spake out in every line 
Of her pure tranquil face, 
Where Love and Peace, twin-dwelling pair, 
Had found a resting place. 


She felt the freedom and the light 
The pure in heart may know— 

Whose blessed privilege it is 
To walk with God below; 

To understand the hidden things 
That others may not see— 

To feel a life within the heart, 
And love and mystery. 


INTRODUCTION TO PART II. 


The widow, accustomed to forms, and content with the 
faith in which she has been reared, a faith which is habit- 
ual rather than earnest and soul-requiring, leaves Eva to 
learn the wants and tendencies of the soul, by observing the 
harmony and beauty of the external world. Even from in- 
fancy she seems to have penetrated the spiritual through 
the material; to have beheld the heavenly, not through a 
glass darkly, but face to face, by means of that singleness 
and truth, that look within the veil. To the pure in heart 
alone is the promise, ‘‘ They shall see God.” 
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PART II. 


Untiring all the weary day 
The widow toiled with care, 
And scarcely cleared her furrowed brow 
When came the hour of prayer— 
The voices, that on every side 
The prisoned soul call forth, 
And bid it in its freedom walk, 
Rejoicing in the earth; 


Fall idly on a deafened ear, 
A heart untaught to thrill 

When music gusheth from the bird 
Or from the crystal rill— 

That moves unheeding by the flower 
With its ministry of love, 

That weeps not in the moonlight pale 
Nor silent stars above. 


Alas! that round the human soul 
The cords of earth should bind, 

That they should bind in darkness down 
The light discerning mind— 

That all its freshness, freedom, gone, 
Its destiny, forgot, 

It should in gloomy discontent 
Bewail its bitter lot. 


But Eva while she turned the wheel, 
Or toiled in homely guise, 

With buoyant heart was all abroad, 
Beneath the pleasant skies ; 

And sang all day from joy of heart, 
For joy that in her dwelt, 

That unconfined the soul went forth— 
Such blessedness she felt. 


All lowly and familiar things 
In earth, or aix, or sky, 

A lesson brought to Eva’s mind 
Of import deep and high: 

She learned, from blossom in the wild, 
From bird upon the wing, 

From silence and the midnight stars, 
Truth dwelt in every thing. 


The careless winds that round her played 
Brought voices to her ear, 

But Eva, pure in thought and soul, 
Dreamed never once of fear— 

The whispered words of angel lips 
She heard in forest wild, 

And many a holy spel! they wrought, 
About the Sinless Child. 


And much she loved the forest walk, 
Where round the shadows fell, 

The solitude of mountain height, 
Or green and lovely dell— 

The brook dispensing verdure round, 
And singing on its way ; 

Now coyly hid in fringe of green, 
Now sparkling in its play. 


She early marked the butterfly, 
That gay mysterious thing, 

That, bursting from its prison-house 
Appeared on golden wing— 

It had no voice to speak delight, 
Yet on the flowret’s breast, 

She saw it mute and motionless, 
In long, long rapture rest. 





She said, that while the little shroud 
Beneath the casement hung, 

A kindly spirit lingered near, 
As lightly there it swung; 

That music sweet and low was heard 
To hail its perfect life— 

And Eva felt that insect strange 
With wondrous truth was rife. 





It crawled no more a sluggish thing 
Upon the noisome earth ; 

A brief, brief sleep, and then she saw 
A new and radiant birth— 

And thus she learned without a doubt, 
That man from death would rise 

As did the butterfly on wings, 
To claim its native skies. 





The rainbow, bending o’er the storm, 
A beauteous language told ; 

For angels, twined with loving arms, 
She plainly might behold— 

And in their glorious robes they bent 
To earth in wondrous love, 

As they would lure the human soul 
To brighter things above. 





The bird would leave the rocking branch 
Upon her hand to sing, 

And upward turn its fearless eye 
And plume its glossy wing— 

And Eva listened to its song, 
Till all the sense concealed 

In that deep gushing forth of joy, 
Became to her revealed. 





And when the bird would build its nest, 
A spirit from above 
Directed all the pretty work, 
And filled its heart with love. 
And she within the nest would peep 
Its colored eggs to see, 
But never touch the pretty thing, 
For a thoughtful child was she. 


Much Eva loved the twilight hour, 
When shadows gather round, 

And softer sings the little bird, 
And insect from the ground— 

She felt that this within the heart 
Must be the hour of prayer, 

For earth in its deep quietude 
Did own its Maker there. 


The still moon in the saffron sky 
Hung out her silver thread, 

And the bannered clouds in gorgeous folds 
A mantle round her spread. 

The gentle stars came smiling out 
Upon the brilliant sky, 

That looked a meet and glorious dome, 
For worship pure and high ; 


And Eva lingered, though the gloom 
Had deepened into shade ; 

And many thought that spirits came 
To teach the Sinless Maid; 

For oft her mother sought the child 
Amid the forest glade, 

And marvelled that in darksome glen, 
So tranquilly she stayed. 





For every jagged limb to her 
A shadowy semblance hath, 
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Of spectres and distorted shapes, 
That frown upon her path 

And mock her with their hideous eyes : 
For when the soul is blind 

To freedom, truth, and inward light, 
Vague fears debase the mind. 


But Eva, like a dreamer waked, 
Looked off upon the hill, 

And murmured words of strange, sweet sound, 
As if there lingered still 

Ethereal forms with whom she talked, 
Unseen by all beside ; 

And she, with earnest looks, besought 
The vision to abide. 


Oh Mother! Mother! do not speak, 
Or all will pass away— 

The spirits leave the green-hill side, 
Where light the breezes play— 

They sport no more by ringing brook, 
With flowrets dreaming by ; 

Nor float upon the fleecy cloud 
That steals along the sky. 


It grieves me much they never will 
A human look abide, 

But veil themselves in silver mist 
By vale or mountain side. 

I feel their presence round me still, 
Though none to sight appear ; 

I feel the motion of their wings, 
Their whispered language hear. 


With silvery robe, and wings outspread, 
They passed me even now; 

And gems and starry diadems, 
Decked every radiant brow. 

Intent were each on some kind work 
Of pity or of love, 

Dispensing from their healing wings 
The blessings from above ; 


For angels fold their wings of love 
Round hearts surcharged with woe, 

And fan with balmy wing the eye 
Whence tears of sorrow flow: 

And bear, in golden censers up, 
That sacred thing, a tear ; 

By which is registered the griefs, 
Hearts may have suffered here. 


All holy things they upward bear, 
Of bleeding hearts the sigh, 

The groan wrung out by penitence, 
Bowed down with burning eye. 

That proof of thought when first the babe 
Smiles to the lip that smiled ; 

And the first warm prayer that upward steals 
From the heart of the little child. 


I would, dear Mother, thou could’st see 
Within this darksome veil, 

That hides the spirit-land from thee, 
And makes our sunlight pale— 

The toil of earth, its doubt and care, 
Would trifles seem to thee ; 

Repose would rest upon thy soul, 
And holy mystery. 


Thou would’st behold protecting care 
To shield thee on thy way— 

And ministers to guard thy feet, 
Lest erring, they should stray. 

And order, sympathy and love, 
Would open to thine eye, 
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From simplest creatures of the earth 
To seraphs throned on high. 


E’er. now I marked a radiant throng, 
On pinions sailing by, 

To soothe with hope the trembling heart, 
And cheer the dying eye ; 

They smiling passed the lesser sprites, 
Each on his work intent ; 

And love, and holy joy, | saw 
In every face were blent. 


The meek-eyed violets smiling bowed— 
For angels sported by— 

Rolling in balls the fragrant dew 
To scent the evening sky. 

They kissed the rose in love and mirth, 
And its petals fairer grew— 

A shower of pearly dust they brought, 
And over the lily threw. 


A host flew over the mowing field, 
And they were showering down 
The little drops on the tender grass, 
Like diamonds o’er it thrown ; 
They gem’d each leaf and quivering spear 
With pearls of liquid dew, 
And bathed the stately forest tree, 
Till its robe was fresh and new. 


I saw a meek-eyed angel curve 
The tulip’s painted cup, 

And bless with one soft kiss the urn: 
Then fold its petals up. 

Another rocked the young bird’s nest 
As high on a branch it hung. 

And the tinkling dew-drops rattled down 
Where the old dry leaf was flung. 


Each and all, as its task is done, 
Soars up with a joyous eye, 
Bearing aloft some treasured gift— 
An offering to God on high. 
They bear the breath of the odorous flower, 
The sound of the pearly shell ; 
And thus they add to the holy joys 
Of the home where spirits dwell. 





OUR NAVY. 
JUDGE ABEL P, UPSHUR AND HIS REPORT.* 


There has never been a time, since the war, 
when public attention was more steadfastly fixed, 
than it now is, upon the Navy. Indeed, the mari- 
time relations of the country were never more 
commanding than they are at present. Every one 
who has reflected at all upon the subject, now ad- 
mits, that the Navy is the rightful protector of 
these relations in peace, their best defender in 
war, and the main bulwark of this nation both in 
peace and in war. 

The inflated bubble of credit and speculation, 
which was blown to bursting in 1837, has been 
pricked ; and with it, has disappeared that wild spi- 
rit of extravagance, which rioted in Bank Parlours, 

* Report of the Secretary of the Navy. Dec. 4, 184]. 
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State Houses, and Legislative Halls; and which 
led Government, States and People, into those ex- 
cesses, that have well nigh left the whole country 
prostrate. As a nation, we are now ina condition, 
profitably to reflect upon our situation; and to 
draw for the future, lessons of wisdom from our 
experience in past follies. 

The extravagant schemes of °35-7, for protect- 
ing our seaboard with a line of forts and castles, 
reaching from the St. John’s to the Sabine—and 
the grave demands of Congress upon the Execu- 
tive, to know how much money could be expended 
for this purpose, are now considered as wonders of 
those distempered times. The country has awoke 
from its dreams, as from a delusion ; and sober rea- 
soning has now convinced it, that it must trust to 
its Navy to defend its coasts from foreign aggres- 
sion—to fortifications and to ships, to protect its 
harbors and strong holds from blockade and pillage. 
This conviction has been expressed in a manner 
that must be heeded. 

The country has demanded from its rulers, in 
language not to be misunderstood, reform for the 
Navy—renewed energies and increased strength 
for this arm of safety. And we congratulate the 
country, that an officer has at last been found to 
preside over the Navy, who can rightly interpret 
this language, and who has the understanding to 
perceive our Naval defects, and the energy to ap- 
ply the remedies, 

In this, his first Report, Judge Upshur has given 
his countrymen an earnest of what they may ex- 
pect from him as a Navy Secretary. Though yet 
green in office, he has put forth, not only the most 
able and business-like document, but the most valu- 
able exposition of the condition and wants of the 
Navy, that has ever proceeded from that Depart- 
ment. His is much the most able state paper that 
accompanied the President’s Message. 

The Secretary promises reform ; and in a manly 
spirit calls on Congress and the Executive for the 
necessary aid. He has already satisfied himself that 
the Navy-Board is an irresponsible power, which 
should give place toa system of proper responsibility. 
He has discovered that the Navy Rules and Regu- 
lations, which have been in force for more than the 
quarter of a century, were palmed off upon the ser- 
vice by that Board, as law and gospel; and that, 
though practically enforced at this day, they never 
had even the shadow of any lawful authority, nor 
binding sanction. The Commissioners were autho- 
rised to prepare and lay before Congressa set of Rules 
and Regulations for the government of the Navy- 
Board and its agents. Instead of doing this, they pre- 
pared a general code of laws for the Navy; and these 
were declared to be the lex suprema, without ever 
having been submitted to Congress at all! What can 
more strikingly illustrate the negligence, which has 
hitherto obtained in the management of the Navy, 
than the fact, that such a discovery should now be 








made for the first time? This subject calls loudly 
for reform, and the Secretary presses it with great 
earnestness upon the consideration of Congress. 
We hope it will receive the attention which its im- 
portance deserves. 

Not only an amended code, but a uniform sys- 
tem of outfits and allowances is much required: 
two vessels of the same class and size fit out 
from the same port and for like service—the 
stores of one may cost $6,000—of the other, 
$30,000.* Surely there is great room for reform 
here ; for, as is shown by other Navies, a surprising 
degree of uniformity isattainable in the cost, as well 
as in the materials, of outfits and stores of vessels. 
We recollect a case in point of an English Cap- 
tain. After having reached his station abroad, he 
conceived it would add to the neat appearance of 
his rigging, to wormt a certain rope called a stay. 
To his surprise, the next arrival brought him a 
communication from the Admiralty, informing him 
if that worming were not taken off, it should be 
charged to him. Now an officer in our service 
might worm, parcel, marl and serve, every rope in 
his ship, and no one at home would be the wiser 
for it. 

The cost of the Englishman's worming might per- 
haps be 10 cents. Wedo not advocate the ‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish’ system ; but if we would take 
care of the pounds, we must keep an eye to the pence 
also. And we see no reason why we may not 
have as rigid a system of accountability in our ser- 
vice, as the English have in theirs. 

We can assure the friends of the Navy, that 
Judge Upshur has undertaken its management, 
with the noble purpose ef serving his country—of 
restoring economy and efficiency to this much 
abused service—and of erecting, in the gratitude of 
his countrymen, a monument of praise for his well- 
timed and patriotic effurts. As far as he is concern- 
ed, every thing will be done for the Navy that the 
public weal requires. He has already recommended 
a Naval School ; the creation of Admirals ; an exten- 
sion of the forces afloat ; an increase of the Marine 
Corps ;—and, though last, not least, an ameliora- 
tion of the Sailor’s condition—measures, all of 
them, highly important, and much required by the 
public necessities. All, except the last, have been 
fully discussed in our columns ; and therefore it is 
unnecessary to go again into any lengthened argu- 
ment to shew how the interests of the public at 
large are to be advanced by them. 

The sailor’s ration is now what it was nearly 
fifty years ago. Inthe midst of all the improve- 
ments of every kind which has been going on 
around him, no change—and there has been great 


* See the cost of ordnance and stores for the sloops-of- 
war Vincennes and Fairfield, reported to Congress in Feb. 
1841. 

+ Worm. To wind a thread spirally in the interstices of 
a rope. 
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room for change—has been made in Jack’s diet. We 
should be glad to see the whiskey, which now 
forms a part of his ration, commuted for sugar and 
tea or chocolate, which are now as much necessa- 
ries as pork and molasses. 

For many valuable suggestions, as to improving 
the condition of the sailor, and thereby promoting 
the public interest, see an excellent article by Lieu- 
tenant Davis of the Navy, in the October No. of 
the American Quarterly. We have nothing to add 
to the judicious remarks of that officer on this 
subject. 

Upon the same principle, and for the same rea- 
sons, that armies, in all countries, are commanded 
by Generals, Navies are commanded by Admirals. 
Custom and universal experience are as much in 
favor of the one as of the other; and the non- 
existence of this, or of a corresponding grade in our 
Navy, is daily felt as an evil; and, on some occa- 
sions has proved truly humiliating to the officers 
themselves, 

In a Navy as large as ours now is, a high state 
of discipline can never be maintained without the 
assistance of higher grades. At present, there are 
too many heads: for all Captains are equal. 

None of the insignia of rank, which deck an Ad- 
miral’s ship, are allowed to be worn by the Ameri- 
can Commander. Even his title of Commodore is 
a matter of courtesy, tolerated as a convenience, 
in spite of a positive order from the Navy Depart- 
ment. Once an Admiral, always an Admiral. 
Not so with our Commodores; to-day, one of 
them contends with the foreign Admiral, and claims 
to be received and acknowledged by him, as an 
equal in rank—to-morrow, he may be met by this 
same Admiral, as the mere Captain of a single 
ship, with no higher pretensions than to be placed 
on a footing of equality with one of the 20 Cap- 
tainsthat command single ships in the Admiral’s fleet. 

Many, who are opposed to the creation of Admi- 
rals in our service, maintain with more plausibility 
than sound reasoning, that the American Captain, 
in command of a squadron, is, and of right ought 
to be, equal, in the eyes of the world, to an English, 
French, or any other Admiral in command of a 
fleet. And some of our officers with more zeal 
than discretion, have undertaken to maintain these 
grounds ; for, in their contentions with foreign offi- 
cers on this subject, they have generally had the 
worst of the argument. 

A difficulty of this kind between an American 
Commodore and a French Admiral, is of recent 
occurrence. The friendly relations between the 
two squadrons were interrupted by it. For the 
sake of presenting this subject in its practical 
bearings, let us suppose the conversation which oc- 
curred between those officers on that occasion. 

“ Here,” might have said the Frenchman, “is an 
Admiral’s commission which I hold from my King. 
Here too is an official register of the French Navy ; 


on it, 1am borne as an Admiral. And, in token of 
this rank, I wear at my mast-head, a square flag— 
the badge, which the usages of the sea have estab- 
lished, and which all the nations of the earth re- 
cognize and acknowledge, as the outward and visi- 
ble insignium of my high office. These are my 
credentials, which have been received and admitted 
from time immemorial, and about which there can 
be no dispute. Pardon me; but may I now ask 
for yours, Monsieur Capitaine! for I perceive 
that your name is borne on your official register as 
that of a Captain only—and the regulations of 
your service forbid that you should be styled Com- 
modore.” 

“All that is very true, sir; but my credentials 
are to be seen in that broad pennant which you see 
flying at my main.” 

“Well, sir, since you have no regular papers, 
I'll admit your bunting for all that the usages and 
customs of the sea will allow it. It is triangu- 
lar—mine is square. From remote time, and hy 
all maritime nations, the triangular pennant, such 
as you wear, has been considered as the outward 
badge of a grade of officers called Commodores, 
and subordinate to Admirals. ‘There are several 
such commanding divisions of my fleet: they are 
my inferiors; and by your rule, you can claim 
equality of rank only with them—and, were you 
to fall in with one of them, you would readily admit 
him as an equal.” 

“To be candid, such is our custom I admit: 
but,” continues the American officer, “‘I am the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Naval 
Forces in these seas—you are only the same of 
the French—my command is quite as respectable, 
and in all respects, as important, as yours; there- 
fore I claim to be equal in rank to yourself.” 

“These are the grounds,” replies the other, 
“which I expected you to take in the first instance ; 
and there might seem to be some degree of plau- 
sibility in them ; for you have under you, some fine 
ships, | admit. But as I reminded you before, I find 
that at home, you are nothing but a Captain; and 
that your present command is a mere temporary 
trust: pull down that piece of bunting at your 
mast-head, and you are again the mere Captain— 
subject, as I find by your laws, to be ordered to 
the command of any single ship over20 guns. Such 
an inferior post, as this, it is impossible for an Admi- 
ral inthe French Navy ever to fill. Suppose that I 
and all my commissioned officers, should be killed 
by some accident, possible, but not probable. My 
Boatswain would then be the commanding officer of 
this fleet. He might then use the same argument 
with you, which you now use with me. But would 
you admit him as an officer equal in rank to your- 
self, knowing, that in France, he is recognized as 
nothing but a mere Boatswain, in a temporary com- 





mand ; as I know that you, in your country, are 
recognized by your laws, only as a Captain ' 
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“* Moreover, I am just froma foreign court ; where | 
his Majesty, the King of the French, was repre- 
sented by a Minister ;—your government, though 
with interests more important, was represented by 
a Chargé d’ Affaires. But his Majesty’s Minister, 
in all cases, took precedence of your Chargé. Now, 
suppose your Republic had been as niggardly of 
rank in its diplomatic corps, as it has been of rank 
in the Navy—and that, Chargé d’ Affaires had been | 
the highest rank in that corps, as Captain is in 
your Navy. All Europe knows as well what a 
Chargé d’Affaires is, as every maritime nation 
knows what a Navy Captain is—could it be ex- 
pected, that other courts would have returned you | 
Ministers for your Chargés '—or, that these would 
have been received on the same footing, or recog- 
nized at the courts to which they might be ac- 
credited, asof the same rank and importance, with 
the Ministers of other nations ? 

“You say that yours, though a Captain’s, is the 
highest rank known in your service, as Admiral is 
in mine ;—that you command a detachment of the 
American Navy, as I do of the French ; that your 
force is equal to mine; and that therefore, you are 
entitled to be placed upon a footing with me, or 
any Admiral in any service. And so, in the case 
supposed, your Chargé might say :—He would be| 
the highest diplomatic functionary known to your | 
government ; he would represent a nation as res- 
pectable as any in the world ;—and might be charged 
with interests as important, nay more so, than any 
of the Ministers around him. But would he, for 
this reason, be put upon afooting with them? Your 
Government saw at once the necessity of conform- 
ing with the general usage of other nations, by 
making the rank of your Army officers, and diplo- 
matic agents, to correspond with those of other 
nations. This necessity did not at first exist with 
your Navy, because, until your last war, you may 
be said to have had no Navy. But now, your coun- 
try, after having been fought into a Naval power 
by Great Britain, is possessed of a Navy not to be 
despised. And if your Republic desire that the 
Commanders of her Naval forces should be treated 
with the comity of Admirals, a decent respect for 
the opinion of the world, for the customs of other 
nations, and for the usages of the sea, requires 
that she should first show that she herself holds 
her own officers in proper estimation ; by investing 
them with rank, honors and titles, to correspond 
with like officers in other services. In failing 
to have Admirals, the United States has departed 
from the custom of nations. Those customs are 
well known, and well established; and it is better 
that your Government should conform to them, than 
that all the world else beside, should depart there- 
from to humor a mere fancy.” 

We respect the opinions of others, however er- 
roneous they may be, when honestly entertained. 





take the ground—and it is a popular one—that Cap- 
tain is the highest grade known in the American 
Navy, and therefore an American Captain is equal 
to the highest grade of any other Navy, whatever 
be the tithe—for that it is immaterial by what name 
we call him, whether Captain or Midshipman. 

Granted—let him be called Sachem or Sea Ser- 
pent; only make his duties such as become the 
importance of the highest station in the Navy. In 
every military service, the officer who is required 
to do duties that properly pertain to a grade infe- 
rior to the one occupied by him, considers himself 
degraded. What would Captains in the Army 
think, were they required to do Corporal’s duty? or 
Generals, if they were compelled to serve as Cap- 
tains ¢ 

Certainly if a General in our Army, were required 
to do those duties, which, in other armies, universal 
custom has assigned to Captains, no one would 
maintain that an American General was an officer 
equal in rank to the foreignGeneral. His title would 
be considered as a misnomer, calculated to deceive. 
The Captain in our Navy is required to perform those 
duties, which, in other Navies, are considered be- 
neath the dignity of Admiral, and are assigned to 
officers of aninferior grade. And as the true stand- 
ard of an officer’s rank, are the trusts reposed, the 
honors conferred, and the duties required of him, 
all that the friends of increased rank in the Navy 
desire, is, that the duties, honors, and trusts, which 
are conferred upon, and required of, Admirals in other 
Navies, should be conferred upon, and required of, 
a certain number of officers in our Navy—by what 
name these officers shall be designated as a class, 
is immaterial—only we should object to the style 
and title of ‘Sea Kings;’ Sachem or Dux would 
do; though we should prefer to follow in the wake 
of those who most use the sea. 

In the language of the Report, “ The rank of 
Admiral is known in all the Navies of the world ; 
it has existed through a long course of ages, and 
has been fully tested in the experience of all na- 
tions. Jt still exists; and is stillapproved. ‘That 
which has been found valuable in the Naval ser- 
vice of other countries, we have good reason to 
believe will be equally valuable in our own.” 

The Navy Department can now boast of a man 
of industry and of energy. It has fallen into the 
hands of one who can appreciate the importance 
of the situation; whose pride it is, to reform the 
abuses of the service, to correct its faults, and to 
make it in all respects, the worthy bulwark of a 
great nation. ‘limes were never more propitious 
for the Navy, than they now are. It has a friend 
in its present head, who will give tone to its en- 
feebled state, and who is determined to let its wants 
be known; notwithstanding its abuses, it still is the 
pride of the nation; and public sentiment is strong- 
ly in its favor. ‘The work of reform has been com- 





Many, in their opposition to the grade of Admirals, 


menced; and Congress is prepared to do for it 
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whatever the national weal requires. And this is 
all we crave, and all we have contended for. 

The interests of the service clearly require a 
multiplication of subordinate grades ;—and, the new 
Secretary, lays it down with the force of a mathe- 
matical truth, that it would be both wise and politic 
to establish them. So think we. 

From the lowest to the highest grade, now in 
the Navy, there are but three steps in the line of 
promotion. Merely to create grades, that degrees 
in the scale of official rank may be multiplied, we 
think neither politic nor wise. But when expe- 
rience has taught us the want of more grades ; 
when the necessities of the service have actually 
created them, and the public convenience has ap- 
proved them, surely caution itself and the most 
stolid dread of innovation will admit it to be not 
only wise and politic, but in all respects prudent 
and desirable, that the law should give them palpa- 
ble existence. 

We have seen, that, in spite of regulation and 
the law, the necessities and daily convenience of 
the service have introduced into the Navy, a higher 
grade than that of Captain—for some distinction 
between an officer who commands many ships, and 
one who commands but a single ship, is both ne- 
cessary and convenient. For like reasons, and by 
the same sage counsellor, the intermediate grade 
of Lieutenant Commandant has been introduced ; 
custom has established it; and there are many 
good and sufficient reasons, why the Jaw shouid 
confirm it. Of these, we can urge, briefly, none 
better, nor more sufficient, than the simple fact, 
that the necessities of the service have, of them- 
selves, introduced it; that many years of actual 
trial have approved it; and that daily practice and 
experience show it to be both necessary and con- 
venient. 

There are many separate commands in the Navy, 
small in themselves, but highly useful and neces- 
sary, which are properly considered beneath the 
dignity of Captains and Commanders: such, for 
instance, are the Commands of brigs and schooners, 
with other inferior stations. ‘To such, it is the 
custom of the service to assign Lieutenants with 
the complimentary title of Lieutenant Commandant. 

Officers thus situated enjoy the title, privileges 
and emoluments of a distinct and separate grade ; 
as they have the substance, we would make a vir- 
tue of necessity, and give them the shadow too; 
and the more especially, as in the shadow, is con- 
tained a public good. 

This grade is intermediate between Lieutenant 
and Commander ; and though convenient and use- 
ful in itself, it has been made, as it now exists, the 
source of much heart-burning among officers, and 
of great injury to the service. Would the law 
establish it, and draw above and below it, the line 
by which its duties should be limited, the field of 
favoritism in the Navy, would be both shortened 





and narrowed; by these means, many of those 
considerations, which now induce officers to forget 
their self-respect, and to become hangers-on at 
Washington for nice births, would be removed. 

We would confine, by law, the duties of Lieute- 
nant Commandant, to the first Lieutenancy of Navy- 
Yards, to the first Lieutenancy of all vessels larger, 
and to the Captaincy of all vessels smaller, than 
sloops-of-war. Their pay, when on duty, should 
be what it now is—$1800 a year; and when off, 
that of a Lieutenant at sea. 

Among the number required to fill these stations, 
would be found officers well qualified to perform 
every duty not only of this, but of any other grade 
in their line of the service. Hence, the Depart- 
ment would not have the power, should it ever 
again possess the inclination, to go down, as it has 
done, to its favorites among the Passed Midship- 
men and other junior officers, to obtain commanders 
for our men-of-war schooners. 

There are, at this time, several Passed Midship- 
men in command of schooners, which it would be 
no reflection upon them to say, many Lieutenants, 
in every respect more deserving and capable, have 
sought in vain. 

We never did subscribe to the monstrous absur- 
dity, that date of commission, instead of qualifica- 
tions, should be consulted in the selection of offi- 
cers for any particular service. But qualifications 
and all things else being equal, except date of 
commission, we should then, in all cases, let date 
of commission take precedence where there was 
competition ; and it is hoped and believed, there 
always will be competition among officers for posts 
of honor. We admit the propriety of allowing 
the Department, in the selection of officers, all the 
latitude necessary for procuring the most suitable 
talents and qualifications for the services required. 
But when that grade to which these services pro- 
perly pertain, affords officers in all respects capa- 
ble and fit, the law certainly should forbid the Se- 
cretary to look among his favorites in the subordi- 
nate grades, for some one to fill the post of honor 
supposed. 

We profess to be well acquainted with the Navy ; 
and we assert with the confidence of knowledge, 
that in each grade of officers, are to be found in- 
dividuals highly capable of performing with credit 
to themselves, and with honor to their country, 
any kind of service or duty which belongs to their 
grade. ‘There are Captains in the Navy, who 
would discharge with ability, any duty, however im- 
portant or difficult, which it is lawful or proper to 
require at the hands of a Captain; so of Com- 
manders; and so of Lieutenants. And so too 
would it be of Lieutenants Commandant. 

This being the case—which no one will dispute— 
the duties of each grade should be confined by law, 
to the officers of that grade ; and a statute, which 
should require this much of the Department, would 
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be hailed not only as wise and judicious in itself, 
but as highly beneficial to the service at large. It 
is not only an unjust reflection upon the officers of 
any grade, but it is ruinous to the service, to look 
below that grade for other officers to do its duties— 
it interrupts harmony, breaks down discipline, and 
damps the esprit de corps of officers. ‘This has 
been done in the Exploring Expedition ; this has 
been done in the Florida Expedition ; and this has 
been done in numerous other instances of late years. 

Much attentive observation on the subject, has 
brought our mind to the conviction, that it is essen- 
tial to the harmony, discipline and well being of 
the service, to confine, whenever it can be done, 
the duties of each grade, strictly to the officers of 
that grade, and to none other. 

Should it ever so happen, that an officer of the 
necessary qualifications for any particular duty 
could not be found in the proper grade, we would 
go down the list, until we should find one who was 
qualified ; and when we had found him, we would, 
were he the youngest Midshipman on the Register, 
first promote him over the heads of the others, and 
then assign him to the duty required. In no in- 
stance, unless in one of emergency, can the duties 
of a high, be performed by an officer of a lower 
grade, without interrupting the discipline of the 
service in which it is done. 

The establishing of the grade of Lieutenant Com- 
mandant would call for the immediate promotion of 
not less than 50 or 60 Lieutenants; for nearly as many 
as these are now actually employed in connexion 
with the duties proposed. If, among this number, 
the Department could not find suitable officers for 
all the duties required of this, or of any other grade, 
then we should think it high time reform were 
commenced among the officers too, as well as with 
the Navy. 

We urge this intermediate grade upon the Hon- 
orable Secretary, as an important subject in the 
work of reorganization. Other Navies have tried 
it, and found it to answer well. The division of 
duties calls for it in ours; practice has introduced 
it; it is sanctioned by custom; and the experience 
of years has proved it to be convenient and neces- 
sary. Isit not, then, both prudent and wise to profit 
by the lessons taught in such a school? 

The establishment of a good school for Midship- 
men, is admitted on all hands to be highly essential 
to the future wellbeing of the Navy. This subject 
is commanding alarger share of the public attention, 
now, than we have ever before known it to do. It 
augurs well for the service that the new Secretary 
has taken it up so promptly, and with so much 
zeal. Within the last eighteen months, it has 
been fully discussed in this journal; and we have 
nothing new to add in relation to it. Like most 
others, we have a preference as to the location 
of this institution. But individual preferences 
and sectional prejudices, should no longer be suf- 











fered to stand in its way, as they have done. A 
Naval Academy is much needed; nay, the public 
interest, the honor and the welfare of the service, 
absolutely require it. In the East, or the West; 
ashore, or afloat; on an island in the sea, or ona 
peak of the Rocky mountains—be its location where 
it may—we advocate its immediate establishment ; 
and we hope that Congress will, at the present 
session, give the subject that attention which it de- 
serves. 

Should it, however, be placed on the seaboard, 
we would suggest that the Depot of nautical in- 
struments and charts be connected with it; and 
that the appropriation of $50,000 now asked by 
the Secretary for building a Depot, should be made 
with this view. By uniting the two, a two-fold 
advantage would be gained: without incurring 
the double expense of two separate establishments, 
the nautical professor, with his pupils and an as- 
sistant, could take charge of this department. The 
Midshipmen would thus have all the facilities of 
making astronomical observations, and of rating 
chronometers for the practical purposes of naviga- 
tion; and thus, while learning practically an im- 
portant branch of the navigator’s art, they would 
be rendering the public an actual and valuable ser- 
vice. 

With his limited experience in office, we could 
not expect Judge Upshur to occupy the whgle 
field of Naval Reform inthis Report. He has ta- 
ken the first steps towards it with great judgment. 
The plans already proposed, will, in due time, be 
followed by others no less important and neces- 
sary. Among these may be included the transfer 
of the Revenue Service over to the Navy—as to 
the propriety of which, Congress has already adopted 
resolutions of inquiry. Such an arrangement would 
effect a vast saving to the public. This Service is 
supported from the revenue; and there is no an- 
nual appropriation made for it, nor indeed is there 
any specific appropriation for it at all; as far as 
limits are concerned, the receipts of the custom- 
house are the only limits imposed by law upon the 
expenditures for this Service. In spite of the speci- 
fic character of appropriations and the restraints of 
the law, we have seen how abuse and corruption in 
other departments of the Government, have rioted 
with the public funds ; what fantastic tricks they 
have played here, no one knows, for there were no 
restraints upon them, except such as peculating 
collectors, for their own greedy purposes, chose to 
impose. 

Next to correcting Navy-Yard abuses, we con- 
sider the transfer of the Revenue Service over to 
the Navy, as one of the most economical measures 
in the whole system of Naval Reform. Nor is mere 
economy the greatest recommendation in favor of 
the transfer. 

The number of shipwrecks that annually take 
place on our coast, average more than one for 
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every day in the year. In some seasons ape have 
amounted to one for every eight hours. Many of | 
these vessels are first embayed and then lost, and | 
might be saved by timely assistance. Were Na- | 
val discipline introduced into this Service, and smal] | 
steamers to carry two chase shell-cuns of heavy | 
calibre, substituted for the present cutters, they 
would perform many times as much service as the | 
cutters can; and by requiring fewer hands, they 
would be less expensive. By taking to the sea, | 
whenever they could in all rough weather, and di- 
rectly after every gale, they would rescue many 
lives and much property, that, but for them, would | 
be lost. 





much sani. T he epicininntnte of Midshipmen for 
the last year alone, amount, we are told, to upwards 


of 250. If we continue on at this rate, until these 


are admitted to their examination, we shall have 
‘the service overrun with a gang of Midshipmen 
1500 strong—when, with a Navy twice the present 


size of ours, 400 would be more than ample. We 


are glad to perceive that Congress is disposed to 
assist the Secretary in his herculean Jabor, for a 
committee has been instructed to inquire into this 


subject likewise. 


Some regulation ought also to be adopted for se- 
curing to each State, a fair quota of appointments 
inthe Navy. There are ten officers from Massa- 


After a fair trial, Captain Perry and his officers as- | chusetts and Virginia, where there is one from 


certained and reported in 1838, that the current ex- 
penses of running the steamer Fulton, were $3.05 for 


would be less than that of a sail vessel of the same 
size.* The steam cutters here proposed would not 
be half as large as the Fulton, and therefore their 
current expenses would be lessened nearly in the 
same ratio. ‘This difference of expense between 
men-of-war, and in favor of steamers, arises from 
the circumstance, that though fuel costs more than 
canvass, yet the steam vessels do not require nearly 
as many hands asthe sail vessels. ‘The same would 
obtain between sail cuttersandsteamcutters. Those 
of the former that we now have, carry not less than 
thirty or forty foremast hands ; those that we propose, 
would not require more than fifteen or twenty—if 
as many. ‘This item alone, exclusive of the wear 
and tear of sails, spars and rigging, amounts in pay | 
and rations to not less than $300 a month, which, 
allowing the steamer to steam on an average twenty 
days of every month, would well nigh supply her, 
if it wonld not entirely suffice for fuel. 

Such a force, incorporated with the Navy, would 
form a most valuable nursery for a steam marine, 
making our officers familiar with their own coast, 
and with all its shoals and places of shelter. It would 
protect the revenue in peace, and at all times fur- 
nish steam sentinels-of-war, to guard our coast, 








and to check the advanced forces of an enemy 
while coming, with evil intent upon our shores, | 
from beyond the ‘black waters,’ as the people of 
the East, with mysterious horror, call the sea. 
But to return to the other measures of reform, 
which, under the energetic hand of the Virginia | 
Secretary, we hope to see accomplished : the next 
is the fixing by law the ratio of numbers which | 
shall be preserved between the officers of the lower, 
and those of the high grades. The files of the 
Department afford statistics, which will enable the 
Secretary—if he have time to collate them—to es- 
tablish this ratio with such nicety, that the supply of 
Midshipmen would just equal, and no more, the de- 
mand for Lieutenants ; and so on, up. There is now 
no limit to this appointing power, and it has been 





* Doc. 423. House Rep. 2nd Seasion, 25th Congress. 


Ohio, or Tennessee. To make it appear that some 


attention is paid to the claims of the West, many 
twelve hours, and that her whole annual expense | 


of those who are borne on the Register as citizens 
of that region, are in fact citizens of the East, 
falsely registered and nominally appointed from the 
West, to the exclusion of some more legitimate 
and rightful claimant. By such appointments, frauds 
are often practised upon those ‘far off’ States. 
The West has been sorely dealt with in the way of 
Navy patronage ; and it is high time her eyes were 
opened to her just rights in this matter. 

Other measures no less important than those 
already mentioned, and which will be brought for- 
ward in due time, are the establishment of a National 
Boat-Yard on the Mississippi, and of Naval Depots 
at the South; the opening of rendezvous in the West 
for the shipment of steamboat men, landsmen, ma- 


|rines, and apprentices ; the introduction of economy 


in the building and repairing of ships; the correcting 
of Navy-Yard abuses; and the arranging of a re- 
tired list, or the devising of some means by which 
an honorable retirement may be afforded to the 
superanuated officers in the higher grades ; and by 
which the service may be relieved of ‘ Uncle Sain’s 
hard bargains’ in the lower. 

The fact that all of these subjects are not em- 
braced in the Report, argues nothing against the 
system of thorough reform which is promised at 


the hands of Judge Upshur. We can assure our 


readers and the friends of the Navy, that he has 
taken up the subject of Naval reform in good earn- 
est, and means to go through with it. It cannot 
be reasonably expected, that, at this early day, he 
could enter into all the necessary details. He 
has not yet had time to possess himself of half the 
information requisite for maturing his plans, and 
bringing forward his measures. In fact, there is 
so much to be done, that our surprise is, not that 
he has not done more, but that he has been able to 
accomplish as much as he has in so short a time. 

Excellent and satisfactory as this Report is, it 
does not embrace any thing like the thorough sys- 
tem of reform, which is now contemplated for the 
Navy. None of the abuses exposed in this jour- 
nal, have escaped the attention of the present Sec- 
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retary. That his nal may be iieding: ks ectinee built of the same nietianiiin of which they were 
to lay the foundations of it broad and deep. In| thirty years ago, are repaired now much more fre- 
order to do this, he has first to clear away much | quently than they were then. 
rubbish. And he has, accordingly, set inquirieson} Can this be owing to the policy of creating em- 
foot, concerning Navy-Yard, and other abuses:| ployment for the mechanics at our Navy-Yards? 
so soon as he has satisfied himself of the proper) Or is it owing to the manner of seasoning timber 
remedies for these, he will proceed to have them| for the Navy? Or is it owing to the use of iron 
applied. tanks in our men-of-war, that the public ships do 
We conceive it to be almost as important to| decay so much more rapidly than they used to do— 
know how the Navy has got wrong, as it is to/ and so much more rapidly than less substantial mer- 
know how to set it right. In taking charge of it,| chantmen, now dot? 
in its present condition, Judge Upshur is in the} Whenever a merchantman discharges her cargo, 
situation of a Captain, who is sent to a ship which | her hold is swept, cleaned and aired. But, owing 
incompetent navigators have plunged into difficul-| to the inconvenience of breaking out the tanks of 
ties, and left surrounded by breakers. The first} a man-of-war on foreign stations, the hold of the 
thing that this new commander does, is to send out| latter is seldom cleaned from the beginning to the 
a party of officers to sound, survey and ascertain|end of a three years’ cruise ; formerly this was 
the exact extent, character and position of the; not so. Consequently, unless the tanks fit tightly, 
shoals and quicksands, with which the vessel is| which is not always the case, there is apt to be a 
surrounded. He then lays them down on a chart, | vast accumulation of dirt and filth in a man-of-war’s 
as well that others may know how to avoid them! hold, which is not found in that of a merchant- 
in future, as that he may clearly see the best way | man. 
of getting clear of them himself. The inquiry of which we speak, would not only 
With all due deference, this, in our opinion, is| discover how far these agents and causes tend to 
the course which Judge Upshur should take with| promote decay, and how they may be neutralized 
regard to the Navy-Yards, and to other subjects of or destroyed ; but, it would elicit a vast amount of 
Naval economy. Officers should at once be com-| information on many other subjects connected with 
missioned to examine into the condition of the en-| the economy of ships and the Navy, that would 
tire system of Naval economy. We do not wish | prove of great value and practical importance to 
merely to find out that common laborers have been|the country at large. And, we do not well per- 
employed to drive oxen, to dig, and to do other) ceive, how any system of permanent reform, as to 
jobs about Navy-Yards,—that, by some ingenious| the economy of the Navy can be devised, unless 
figment, such labor hasbeen called repairing ship—| some such investigation shall first be made. We 
and that, the unlawful wages have been accord-| neither advocate nor propose any thing inquisitorial. 
ingly charged to any ship that happened, at the| We do not care to find out who have been the 
time, to be undergoing this costly operation. All| abusers; but, what the abuses are; for, the part of 
this we already know. We desire information,| wisdom now is, not to punish past offenders, but to 
which shall be more practical, even than this. We) prevent future offences. 
desire to know what it is that causes our ships to| Since the arch enemy of Marines, and the master 
rot, and makes such frequent and heavy repairs) spirit of the Navy-Board, that, for so many years, 
necessary, that we may adopt preventive measures| has sat an incubus upon the Navy, ‘has quit his 
if practicable. country for his country’s good,’ times have become 
The corn-law, and other commissions of inquiry | propitious also for this gallant and much neglected 
in England, have elicited information of the most’ corps of sea soldiers. 














valuable kind, bearing, not only upon the particu-| An increase of the Marine Corps is recommended 
lar subject of investigation, but upon the whole) in the Report, and seems to be required by the 
science of political economy. | public necessities. Whatever the honor, or the 


From such a commission as we propose, pro-| interests of this nation require, the people can afford ; 
perly conducted, we should expect information | and, like the Honorable Secretary, where these are 
equally valuable, not only to the Navy, but to the| concerned, we are for no niggardly policy. 
whole science of Naval Architecture, and there-| Therefore we would abandon the system hitherto 
fore to the whole country. For instance: it is’ pursued with regard to the Marine Corps, and place 
well known that our men-of-war, though built of it on that footing which the necessities of the ser- 
better materials, are much more frequently and_ vice require it should occupy. 
thoroughly repaired, than merchantmen. One or} Inthe English as well as the American Navy, 
two of them, built of live oak, have been actually | the Marines have always been found true to their 
broken up as rotten and utterly useless, at an age,| country in the hour of danger. Without them, the 
when the majority of white oak merchant vessels| police of a ship cannot be effective in peace, nor 
are perfectly sound and good. And, whatever be the secure in war. ‘They are a faithful corps; they 
cause, is is also evident thatour men-of-war, though ' have ever proved themselves so; and we should 
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be pleased to see the complement of Marines in our 
men-of-war largely increased. 

Marines were first known to the English Navy 
in 1702. Atthe taking of Gibraltar, they “ alone, 
of all her Majesty’s land forces, were the only corps 
who successfully stormed the fortress.” In com- 
memoration of their services on that occasion, the 
word Gipraurar is to this day inscribed on their 
colors. His grateful remembrance of the impor- 
tant services rendered by them at the battle of St. 
Vincent, induced the Admiral to obtain for them in 
1802, the title of Royat Marines. And in 1827, 
when the Duke of Clarence wished to present them 
with a stand of colors having suitable emblems and 
a device, he caused a summary of their principal 
engagements to be drawn up, since the taking of 
Gibraltar. There were more than a hundred of 
these, in which his Majesty’s ‘ faithful Marines’ 
had won glory for their King and laurels for them- 
selves in every sea and land. In the difficulty of 
selecting from such a constellation of gallant 


deeds, some exploit more brilliant than the rest, } 


the Duke resolved to inscribe on the colors ‘ the 
great globe itself,’ having the word Gibraltar above, 
and per Mare, per Terram below.* 

By land and by water, wherever and whenever 
the American Marines have had an opportunity of 
distinction, they have shown themselves altogether 
worthy of such a prototype. They are brave, 
patriotic, loyal and true; and it gives us pleasure 
to add our testimony, however humble, to their 
usefulness and worth in the Navy. 

We have thrown these opinions and suggestions 
hastily together. We offer them for what they are 
worth, and hasten to conclude an article that is 
longer than we ever intended it to be, and which, 
if we had time, we would make shorter. 





THE FOOLS’ PENCE. 


In the year 183-, in a handsomely furnished 
parlor which opened out of that noted London gin- 
shop called “* The Punch-bow],” sat its mistress, the 
gaudily dressed Mrs. Crowder, conversing with an 
obsequious neighbor. 

“ Why, Mrs. Crowder, I really must say you 
have things in the first style! What elegant paper- 
ing! what noble chairs! what a pair of fire-screens ! 
all so bright and fresh !—Then, the elegant stone- 
copings to your windows, and those beautiful 
French window frames! And you have been sending 
your daughters to the genteelest boarding-school . 
your shop is the best furnished, and your cellars 
are the best filled, in allthis part of Lunnun. Where 
can you find the needful for all these grand things? 
Dear Mrs. Crowder, how do you manage ¢” 

Mrs. Crowder simpered, and cast a look of smi- 


* Miles’ Royal Naval Service, p. 122. 
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ling contempt through the half open door, into the 
shop, filled with drouthy customers. ‘ The fools’ 
pence !—'tis THE FOOLS’ PENCE that does 
it for us,” she said. And her voice rose, more 
shrill and Joud than usual, with the triumph she felt. 

Her words reached the ears of one customer,— 
George Manly, the carpenter, who stood near the 
counter. Turning his eyes upon those around him, 
he saw pale, sunken cheeks, inflamed eyes, and 
ragged garments. He then turned them upon the 
stately apartment : he looked through the door into 
the parlor, and saw looking-glasses, and pictures, 
and gilding, and fine furniture, and a rich carpet, 
and Miss Lucy in a silk gown, at her piano: and 
he thought to himself, how strange it is! how 
curious, that all this wretchedness on my left hand 
should be made to turn into all this rich finery on 
my right! 

“Well sir,—and what’s for you ?’’—said the 
shrill voice which had made THE FOOLS’ PENCE ring 
in his ears. 

“A glass of gin, ma’am, is what I was waiting 
for; but I think I’ve paid the last fools’ pence that 
I shall put down on this counter for many a long 
day.” 

Manly hastened home. His wife and his two 
little girls were seated at work. They were thin 
and pale, really for want of food. The room look- 
ed very cheerless, and their fire was so small as 
hardly to be felt: yet the dullest observer would 


‘have been struck by the neatness that reigned. 


It was a joyful surprise to them, his returning 
so early that night, and returning sober, and in 
good humor. . 

“Your eyes are weak to-night, wife,” said 
George, “or else you have been crying. I’m 
afraid you work too much, by candle light.” 

His wife smiled and said, “‘ working does not 
hurt my eyes ;” and she beckoned to her little boy, 
who was standing apart, in a corner—evidently as 
a culprit. 

“ Why, John, what’s this I see ?”’ said his father. 
“Come, and tell me what you have been doing.” 

John was a plain spoken boy, and had a straight- 
forward way. He came up to his father, and look- 
ed full in his face, and said, ** The baker came 
for his money to-night, and would not leave the 
loaves without it; but though he was cross and 
rough, he said mother was not to blame, and that 
he was sure you had been drinking away all the 
money ; and when he was gone, mother cried over 
her work, but she did not say any thing. I did not 
know she was crying, till I saw her tears dropping 
on her hands; and then I said bad words; and 
mother sent me to stand in the corner.” 

“Tell me what your bad words were, John,”’ 
said his father ; ‘ not swearing, I hope ?” 

* No,” said John, coloring: “I said, you were 
a bad man! I said, bad father !” 

“And they were bad words, 1 am sure,” said 
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his mother : “ but you are forgiven ; so now bring 
me some coal from the box.” 

George looked at the face of his wife; and as 
he met the tender gaze of her mild eyes now turn- 
ed to him, he felt the tears rise in his own. 


said, ‘‘ There are my week’s wages. Come, come, 
hold out both hands, for you have not got all vet. 
Lay it out for the best, as you alwaysdo. I hope 
this will be a beginning of better doings on my 
part, and happier days on yours.” 

George told his wife, after the children were 
gone to bed, that when he saw what the pence of 
the poor could do towards keeping up a fine house, 
and dressing out the landlord’s wife and daugh- 
ters, and when he thought of his own hard-work- 
ing, uncomplaining Susan, and his children in 
want, and almost in rags, while he was sitting 
drinking, night after night, destroying his health 
and strength; he was so struck with sorrow and 
shame, that he seemed to come to himself at last. 
He determined, from that hour, never again to put 
the intoxicating glass to his lips. 

More than a year afterwards, one Sunday after- 
noon, as Mrs. Crowder, of the Punch-bowl, was 
walking with her daughters to the tea-gardens, 
they were overtaken by a violent shower of rain ; 
and had become at least half drenched, when they 
entered a comfortable house, distinguished by its 
comforts and tidiness from all others near it. Its 
good-natured mistress and her two girls did all 
they could to dry and wipe away the rain-drops and 
mud-splashes from the ladies’ fine silk gowns, all 
draggled and soiled, and to repair, as far as possi- 
ble, every mischief done to their dresses and 
persons. 

When all had been done that could be done, and, 
as Miss Lucy said, they “ began to look themselves 
again,” Mrs. Crowder, who was lolling in a large 
arm-chair, and amusing herself by a stare at every 
one and every thing in the room, suddenly started 
forward, and addressing herself to the master of 
the house, whose Bible and whose face had just 
caught her eye,—‘* Why, my good man, we are 
old friends! I know your face, I’m certain : still 
there is some change in you, though I can’t exactly 
say what it is.” 

“JT used to be in ragged clothes and out of 
health,” said George Manly, smiling : “ now, thank 
God, I am comfortably clad, and in excellent 
health.” 

“ But how is it,” said Mrs. Crowder, “ that we 
never catch a sight of you now *” 

“Madam,” said he, “1’m sure I wish you well : 
nay, I have reason to thank you; for words of 
yours first opened my eyes to my own foolish and 
wicked course. My wife and children were half- 
naked and half-starved, only this time last year. 
Look at them, if you please, now: for sweet, con- 
tented looks, and decent clothes, I'll match them 








He} 


rose up; and putting money into her hands, he | 








with any man’s wife and children. And now, 
madam, I tell you, as you told a friend of yours 
one day last year,—’tis the FooLs’ PENCE thal have 
done all this for us. The Fools’ pence !—I ought 
rather to say, the pence earned by honest indus- 
try; and spent so that we can ask the blessing of 
God upon the pence.” 

Mrs. Crowder never recovered the customer she 
had lost. 


Ir The foregoing is abridged from a small pamphlet 
published in London, 





BISHOPS. 


To T. W. Wuirr, Ese. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Dear Sir,—I recommend the following extract 
from a medical journal to the especial and atten- 
tive perusal of your fair readers. The subject of 
which it treats has for some time awakened the 
anxious curiosity of all who feel an interest in the 
health, and—what a woman is said to relinquish 
with the greatest reluctance—in the personal beauty 
of our females. If the hints and suggestions of 
this medical writer should prevail on these delicate 
creatures to adopt some means for the removal of 
the unseemly incumbrance to which he refers, I 
shall be amply repaid for the labor of transcription. 


From the Medical Repository, published in the 
City of 
A singular malady, which has recently made its 
appearance among the ladies, has excited much 
speculation in the medical world. As the victims 
of this complaint obstinately reject all advice, and 
delicacy forbids a close and accurate examination 
of the parts affected, we have been compelled to 
resort to conjecture, and to adopt such conclusions 
as external appearances would seem to indicate. 
Judging by this imperfect mode of observation, 
we suppose that an enormous tumor, of the wart 
or wen species, has been produced by the opera- 
tion of some unknown cause over the lower region 
of the spine. That it is a callous excrescence, may 
be inferred from the absence of all pain and inflam- 
mation, which could scarcely exist to any great 
extent without affecting seriously the general health; 
and it is a remarkable feature in this disease, that 
the fair sufferers seem to be utterly insensible to 
the danger of their situation, and indulge, without 
restraint, in their usual amusements. We have 
had no means of ascertaining the exact superficial 
extent of this tumor; but its apparent magnitude 
varies in different persons, and frequently fluctu- 
ates in the same individual. Neither have we 
been able to determine its consistency, or whether 
the cyst, which contains it, is connected with the 
body by a narrow neck ; or whether it adheres to 
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the surface through the whole extent of its appa- | 
rent elongation. In shape, it resembles a cylinder | 
stretching horizontally across the back, with its | 
truncated extremities protruding somewhat on each | 
side beyond the circumference of the waist. 

This uncommon affection, like the goitre, is con- 
fined to the softer sex ; and as, upon its first advent 
in this country, it raged principally in the cities, 
its origin was hastily ascribed to some floating 
miasm in the local atmosphere, or to the habits of 
diet and exercise peculiar to a crowded population. 
But before the truth of this hypothesis could be 
tested by experiment and observation, the hypothe- 
sis itself was completely exploded by the fact, that 
the malady had spread with unexampled rapidity 
into the most secluded districts of the country. 
Indeed, some of the most gigantic specimens of 
this portentous excrescence which we have ever 
encountered, were found in very retired situations; 
yet as the disease in the same vicinities was by no 
means universally diffused, the cases in question 
were probably sporadic. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded as to 
the efficient cause of this phenomenon; but none 
have been sustained by a sufficient induction of 
physiological facts to command the assent of the 
faculty. It is searcely necessary to notice the, 
supposition, that it is an unnatural enlargement of 
the spleen, since it is evidently a superficial for- 
mation, and can have no connexion with the vital 
cavity. Some have imagined, that the muscles of 
the body, driven from their natural position by the 
excessive pressure of the corset, have swelled out 
immediately below the line of that stricture into 
unusual magnitude, and thus gave rise to this pro- 
tuberance ; but if this were so, the enlargement 
would be commensurate with the cause, and there- 
fore would encircle the whole body. Others main- 
tain, that the unnatural action of the dorsal muscles 
in the effort to produce that curvature of the spine, 
miscalled the Grecian bend, might have occasioned 
a partial dislocation of that main pillar of the hu- 
man system, and that the morbid action, thus gene- 
rated, terminated in the formation of this enormous 
fungus; but it were more rational to conclude, that 
this fashionable bend is an effect rather than a 
cause, and is assumed as a counterpoise to the 
preponderating weight of this unseemly hump, 
which would otherwise throw the line of gravity 
without the base, and thus destroy the equilibrium 
of the body. The most plausible hypothesis yet 
proposed as a solution of the difficulty is, that the 
tumor in question is analogous to the elephantiasis 
of the West-Indias, and is the work of some veno- 
mous insect burrowing beneath the cuticle in the 
region of the loins. If this be so, the cure may be 
both delicate and difficult; but the image of the 
soft and tender skin of a beautiful woman perfo- 





rated, like some moth-eaten parchment, is so dis- 
tasteful to our imaginations, that we must be per- 


mitted to suspend our opinion on the subject, till 
some stronger proofs be adduced. And, indeed, to 
suppose that these amiable and innocent creatures 
could, from any cause, be so cruelly backbitten, we 
must regard, mangre all the conclusions of science, 
as a most violent presumption. 

The medical world has been much divided, as 
usual, on the question, whether this novel disease 
be epidemic or contagious. A vast amount of 
learning and ingenuity has been expended in the 
controversy, without throwing much light on the 
subject of debate ; it has left the respective dispu- 
tants more wedded than ever to their own opinions. 
The arguments are so equally balanced, that both 
parties may probably lay claim to some share of 
the truth. If this tumor be insectiferous, as some 
have conjectured, no reason can be assigned why 
it may not be propagated in the same way with 
many cutaneous diseases, which are believed to 
originate in similar causes. 

On the other hand, the portentous rapidity with 
which this malady is disseminated, unparalleled in 
the annals of human calamity, except by the fear- 
ful progress of the cholera, must be produced by 
some cause of more general operation than mere 
contagion. But it is not our province fantas com- 
ponere lites, and we shall pass on to more practi- 
cal inquiries—to the peculiar symptoms and proba- 
ble means of relieving a disease, which, from its 
application to the back, may emphatically be called 
a scourge. 

The progress of this peculiar malady, like that 
of its great prototype, the Asiatic cholera, is alto- 
gether astonishing, and militates against every con- 
clusion of analogy and experience. It has been 
known in a few hours to reach its utmost degree of 
tumefaction; and young ladies, whose sylph-like 
tenuity of form was the ornament and admiration 
of the evening entertainment, have emerged from 
their chambers in the morning accoutred with a 
pack of such prodigious dimensions, that, with little 
effort of imagination, they might be mistaken for 
gypsies on a march, bending beneath the weight of 
all their household goods. The morbid action indi- 
cated by this preternatural growth, would seem to 
demand the exhibition of the most speedy and de- 
eisive remedies. Leeching, cupping, and other 
topical applications might palliate, but could scarcely 
arrest the progress of this extraordinary swelling. 
The cautery and the knife could alone be relied on 
for its effectual extirpation. The operation, how- 
ever, would be hazardous; for the vitality indi- 
cated by its rapid development, betrays its connex- 
ion with the arterial system. The excision of so 
large a mass from the body, would, under any cir- 
cumstances, he attended with a sense of exhaus- 
tion, and might seriously affect the nervous system, 
particularly when the unfortunate patient, from a 
delusive conception of the disease, is averse to the 
necessary measures of relief. 
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It is to be feared that our females will resist all 
efforts to disburthen them of this ungainly protube- 
rance, since, from a strange hallucination, they 
suppose it to be ornamental, and to improve the 
natural symmetry of their figures. In Switzer- 
land, goitre keeps goitre in countenance ; and the 
belles of the Vallais, reconciled to this unavoidable 
calamity by its universal prevalence, are easily 
persuaded that it is a beauty rather than a defect. 
On the same principle our American ladies cherish, 
as their most graceful appendage, a hideous ineum- 
brance, resembling for all the world a beggar’s wal- 
Jet in shape and appearance; for it cannot be doubted, 
that, if it were confined to a few individuals, it 
would be an object of derision or disgust. Such, 
indeed, is the perversity of taste produced by that 
tyrant custom, that they have actually dignified 
this deformity with the venerable name of bishop, 
from its imaginary resemblance, we presume, to 
the hump frequently superinduced on the incum- 
bents of the episcopal office by age, infirmity and 
incessant toil. 
perception that the courtiers of Alexander, because 
that celebrated conqueror was wry-necked, con- 
ceived that unnatural distortion to be the perfection 
of grace and elegance, and submitted to the painful 
effort of affecting a similar dislocation. 

It is supposed, from the prevalence of goitres and 
idiocy in the same districts of Switzerland, that 
there is some inexplicable connexion between that 
excresence and the brain. We are not prepared 
to deny the truth of this conjecture ; and by parity 
of reasoning we think it much more probable, that 
the bishop, resting as it does on the spinal column, 


and thus communicating directly with the seat of 


perception, should exercise a still greater influence 
on the powers of the understanding. Is it alto- 
gether impossible, that the medullary substance, 
occupying the chambers of the cranium, should, 
from the power of gravitation, or an irregular cir- 
culation of the fluids, have abandoned, in a great 
measure, the cavity of the skull, and accumulated 
on the lower region of the spine, so as to form this 
extraordinary enlargement’ We throw out this 
idea as a mere hypothesis, to be tested by future 
investigation. 
this strange disease are characterised by a levity 
and volatility, which increase ina ratio with the 
growth of the dorsal tumefaction. If this bump 
had made its appearance on the cranium, phrenolo- 


gy would have furnished a ready explanation of 


the phenomenon ; but unluckily the disciples of that 
useful science have not extended their inquiries to 
the mental qualities indicated by the irregularities 
of the spine. 

The ramifications of this swelling seem to be 
spreading horizontally, and it is apprehended, that 
it may ultimately encircle the slender waists of the 
ladies with a continuous ridge, which no illusion of 
the imagination can transform into the cestus of 


It was from a like depravity of 


Certain it is, that the subjects of 


Venus, or the girdle of Florimel. Not to speak 
|of the unpleasant surmises to which such an un- 
\seemly protuberance must give rise, the most seri- 
ous physical derangement may be anticipated from 
this enormous pressure on the diaphraghm. 

The unwillingness of the fair sufferers to sub- 
mit to medical examination, renders it impossible 
to ascertain with precision all the symptoms of this 
disease ; but so far as we have observed, the most 
prominent are, slight febrile action, nervous excita- 
bility, giddiness of the head, restlessness, exces- 
sive flightiness, and an inordinate proclivity to the 
intoxicating pleasures of fashionable life. These 
symptoms may vary in degree according to the cha- 
racter and constitution of the patient, but they are 
believed to be the usual concomitants of this singu- 
lar affection. They proclaim that the nervous 
system is deeply implicated, and that every indul- 
gence of an exciting nature must be pernicious. 
It is evident, therefore, that retirement, solitude 
and quiet, are essential to recovery. We should 
advise, as a preliminary to any course of treatment, 
a residence in some secluded mountain-valley, 
where pure air, rural occupations, romantic scene- 
ry, and an absence of the temptations and frivoli- 
ties of the gay world, might gradually renovate the 
tone of the nervous system, and prepare the way 
for a radical expulsion of this hideous excrescence. 

We have entered with the greater minuteness 
into the discussion of this subject, because the in- 
terest which we feel in the welfare of our fair 
countrywomen, no less than the sentiments of hu- 
manity, demand from the medical faculty the exer- 
tion of their utmost skill in the extirpation of such 
an alarming evil, and more especially in ridding 
the form of youthful beauty of so loathsome a 
deformity. D, 

Campbell County, Va, Dec. 1841, 





CAN I FORGET? 
BY L. J. CIST. 
‘| have treasured every look, 
| have garnered every tone, 
Till my heart is like a book 
Filled with memories alone : 
And I wonder oft if thou, 
In thy far and happy home, 
Ever think’st of him, who now 
To thy presence may not come! 
W. D. Gallagher. 


Can I forget ?— 

The bright, the blest, the golden-winged hours, 
When, hand in hand, we roved the sunny bowers 
Of childhood’s home ; or up the mountain’s side, 
Or by the streamlet’s gently murmuring tide, 
Gathered young Spring’s first flowers—the fair wild-rose 
And the blue violet, sweetest flower that grows ! 
Nurturing the while, through each delightful hour, 
Love’s bud to bloom—itself a fairer flower! 

Ah me! not yet 

Those days can I forget! 
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Can I forget ?— 
The blissful rapture of that hour, when first 
The ripened bud to beauteous blossom burst ; 
When the deep feeling of my spirit moved 
My burning lips to tell thee that I loved! 
Can I forget the rapture of that kiss,— 
The seal of mutual love and happiness ! 
Can her dear image ever leave this heart, 
Whose quicker throbbings, thoughts of her thus start ? 
Ah, no!—not yet, 
Sweet love, can I forget! 





“LE MEME VASE.” 


A young Sciote, who had returned to his native Isle, for 
the first time after the Turkish invasion, entered his father’s 
gateway, and found the dwelling of his childhood a deso- 
late ruin. He wandered to the garden and strayed through 
its orange and lemon groves in silence, until passing a large 
vase, in which a beautiful plant was wildly growing, he mur- 
mured indistinctly, ** le méme vase.” 

Vide Stephens’ Travels in Greece, &-c. 


The same white vase—the same rich plant 
I tended with such care, 
That I might gather from it buds 
To twine my sister’s hair ; 
How oft, with flowery coronal, 
I’ve decked her sunny brow! 
Alas! alas! she needeth not 
A fragrant chaplet now. 


The same white vase !—the favorite spot 
She loved to call her own ; 

Here in the moonlight she would sit, 
And list the billow’s moan ; 

And mingle in the symphony 
Her lute’s most gentle strain, 

With sweet, aerial warblings—such 
I will not hear again. 


The same, round which our evening hours 
Were passed in mirth and glee, 

In dancing to the soft guitar, 
Beneath this olive tree— 

Or, weaving from the dew-bright flowers 
A wreath for one fair head, 

Whose music-laughter now is hushed— 
Who dwells among the dead ! 


The same, round which my brother play’d, 
A guileless-hearted boy, 

And dreamed away his brief, bright hours 
Of happiness and joy. 

I thank thee, Heaven! that thou didst take 
That gentle spirit back, 

Ere sorrow’s cloud had cast its shade 
Across his sunbeam track ! 


The same old vase my father loved— 
Where oft he lingered nigh, 

To hear the Egean humming low 
The sun-set’s lullaby : 

Now, tangled rose and jasmine flower 
The marble seat o’erspread, 

And ivy vines creep wildly up, 
And bow the citron's head. 

Among the lime-tree’s ‘silvery green’ 
Entwines the cypress bough, 

And myrile leaves are waving here, 
In strange confusion now— 








Untasted hangs the clustering frnit 
From many an orange tree ; 

And flowers stray wild, without a hand 
To check their luxury. 


Oh! whata link in memory’s chain 
Is this vine-cover’d vase ;— 
It brings before me all I lov’d 
In brighter, earlier days— 
And then the anguish’d thought, that they, 
My cherish’d ones, have fled, 
And thou, my vase! the dearest link 
To bind me to the dead! 


Oxford, Ohio. M. J. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Famity Liprary, Nos. 136 and 137. Scandanavia, ancient 
and modern ; being a history of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, with illustrations of their natural history. By Andrew 
Crichton, L.L.D., author of the History of Arabia, etc. ; 
and Henry Wheaton, L.L.D., author of the History of the 
Northmen, etc., and lately American Charge d’Affaires at 
Copenhagen. With a map and twelve engravings. In two 
volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers ; 1841. 

The object of the Family Lnbrary is the formation of a 
cheap and useful library. The Messrs. Harpers have been, 
and still are, pushing on the scheme with great enterprise 
and astonishing success. In the ‘ warrior ages,’ the Scan- 
dinavians figured more largely than any other people of the 
North ;—they extended their excursions over sea and land— 
ravaged, and then seized the Island of Great Britain—and 
obtained for their Sovereigns the patronymic of ‘Sea 
Kings’ of the North. They were a race of daring free- 
booters, who carried their conquests from the icy shores 
of Lapland to the sunny clime of Africa. To such a peo- 
ple are to be traced our remote ancestry, and the germ of 
many of our political institutions ; and the Messrs. Harpers 
have judiciously incorporated their history into the Family 
Library. Messrs. Crichton and Wheaton are well known 
to the reading public as ripe and accomplished scholars. 
They have dipped freely into Runic literature and antiqui- 
ties. Their well-earned reputation is fully sustained in 
the present volumes. 

Famity Liprary, No. 138. Democracy. By George Syd- 
ney Camp. New-York: Harpers & Brothers ; 1841. 

In these days of ‘ cat-o’-nine’ and other long tail and 
painful flourishes on the backs of books and sailors, it is 
refreshing to behold the democratic simplicity with which 
Mr. Camp ushers forth his little volume—Democracy. 
Verily itis a pattern for brevity, by which windy authors may 
improve their long-tailed title pages. Mr. Camp’s underta- 
king is a sublime one, being an attempt to demonstrate the 
fitness of a republican government for man every where in 
political being with his fellow-man. The author writes 
well, and has produced an agreeable and an entertaining 
little volume. He soars above party, and treats of the de- 
mocracy of all parties,—of democracy in its widest sense. 
He aims at a true exposition of popular rights, and at re- 
ducing the principles upon which they are founded to a 
philosophical system, with the view of founding a true 
theory on which democracy may rest. Unfortunately for 
him, his science itself rests too much upon opinion; and 
however great his learning, and profound his arguments, he 
has not the basis of an exact science upon which to raise 
his superstructure. Two and two make four, is a mathe- 
matical truth which all will admit; but by what means the 
greatest good may be produced to the greatest number, and 
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whether this or that political dogma be consistent with de- 

mocratic doctrines, are matters of opinion, and therefore of 

dispute. In this free-thinking aye, there is no one who 
may speak ex cathedra in political science; nevertheless 

Mr. Camp has given the public a book which may be read 

with pleasure and profit. 

Tue Famity Lisrary, No. 139. History of Michigan from 
its earliest colonization to the present. By James H. Lan- 
man. New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1841. 

Another work from this prolific press! This is an 
abridgement of a history by the same author, prepared under 
a law of the State. And as pleasantly as Mr. Lanman 
writes, we could have wished his volume for the Family 
Library had been still more abridged. A commercial ac- 
quaintance once wrote six or eight pages of fool’s-cap, ad- 
vising with his partner in Liverpool as to the shipment of a 
cargo of salt. ‘Salt won’t do,” was the laconic reply. 
And we would recommend to the Messrs. Harpers to im- 
press upon their writers of State Histories the importance 
of some little attention to the salty style of the Liverpool 
merchant. We have less fault though to find with Mr. 
Lanman’s History of Michigan, or Mitchi-sawgyegan as its 
Indian name runs, than we have, or than we expressed in a 
former No., against Dwight’s History of Connecticut. The 
Catholic church planted her missionary stations in Michi- 
gan upwards of two centuries ago. There are many inter- 
esting incidents conneeted with the early history of this 
new State, and her historian makes the most of them. It is 
a well written and an agreeable little volume. 


Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC AND Repository or UsrruL 
KNow LenGe for the year 1842. Boston: published by 
David H. Williams. 

This is one of the most valuable publications any where 
to be found. It comprises upwards of 300 pages 12mo. of 
the most important statistical information, concerning the 
General and State Governments—exports and imports— 
agriculture and manufactures—civil and military establish- 
ments, etc. As a book of reference it is useful at all times, 
and to men of every pursuit in life. The present volume 
is particularly valuable on account of the statistics relating 
to the ‘sixth census’ of the United States; by which a 
greater amount of useful information has been collected 
than by any other. The work is to be had at the Bookstore 
of Messrs. Randolph & Co. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. George G. Cookman. 
A Poem, delivered at the Alexandria Lyceum, by Daniel 
Bryan: 1841. 

This is a neat pamphlet of sixteen pages, published forthe 
benefit of Mrs. Cookman, whose husband was among the 
passengers of the ill-fated President. The sale, we are 
happy to learn, has been very large; and the poem espe- 
cially, as every thing from the pen of Mr. Bryan does, has 
met with great favor. It possesses decided merit. 


The Maryland Medical and Surgical Journal and Official Or- 
gan of the Medical Department of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. Baltimore: John Murphy ; 1841. 

The second No. of the second volume of this journal lies 
on our table. It contains a list of chemical tests and agents, 
that is worth to the practical man many times the price of 
subscription. The present No. is a capital one. It con- 
tains several valuable papers : Among them we would notice 
especially the Memoir of Sir Astley Cooper, and the con- 
clusion of a prize essay on ‘Cutaneous and Mucous Ex- 
halation.” No physician can keep pace with the improve- 
ments and discoveries that are daily being made in his art, 
without the assistance of medico-periodical Jiterature. The 
most valuable discoveries in medicine are first announced 








to the world, usually in the medical journals. And any 

physician may, with profit, add the one now before us, to 

his list of periodicals. The price is $2 50, in advance. 

PopuLar Lectures ON Ernicsor Mora OBLIGATIONS, 
for the use of Schools. By Margaret Mercer. Peters- 
burg: Edmund & Julian C. Ruffin. 

The schoolmaster is indeed abroad in the land; the spi- 
rit of intellectual improvement is rife; and the cause of 
popular education is advancing. Some of the first talents 
of the country are enlisted under its banners. Miss Mer- 
cer is among them. She has performed well her part; and she 
performed a good work, when she addressed her little vo- 
lume to the affections of the young, and cast it in the com- 
mon school treasury. It is particularly suitable for young 
ladies and girls, though it may be perused with profit by the 
youth of either sex. The lectures of which it is comprised 
abound in practical good sense, and sound doctrines and 
instructions, both moral and religious. Miss Mercer is a 
devout Christian; and she has ‘let her light so shine,’ in 
the tone of earnest affection which she has imparted to 
these admirable essays. In setting forth so much that is 
good and excellent, it is to be regretted that our authoress 
did not pay as much attention to manner as to matter; for 
it is a pity that grammatical errors should be suffered to 
creep in, and mar, as they not unfrequently do, the beauty 
of her discourse. We have opened the book at random, 
and stumbled upon such blunders as these: “ Economy is 
such a just restraint of one’s inclinations, and such a regu- 
lation of their expenditures, as will turn their means to the 
best account:” p. 179. “ Often the sight or the hearing 
perish:” p. 58. 

This book is written for the instruction of the young, and 
for the use of schools ; therefore we would hold the writer 
rigidly within the rules of grammar. The frequent use 
which she makes of as, as a pronoun, grates upon the ear ; 
to say the least of it, it is an inelegance of style which 
should not be tolerated, more especially in such books as 
this. The ‘as will’ in the first quotation is a case in point— 
and like cases abound. Such sentences ought to be recast. 
Expressed thus, the one above would have been faultless : 
“* Economy is that just restraint of one’s inclinations, and 
that regulation of one’s expenditures, which will turn one’s 
means,” etc. But notwithstanding such faults, the book is 
sensibly written. It may be had at the Bookstore of Messrs. 
Randolph & Co. 

Tue Poems or Joun G. C. Brainarp. A new and au- 
thentic collection, with an original memoir of his life. 
Hartford : Edward Hopkins ; 1842. 

Brainard may justly be considered one of the most in- 
teresting of American poets. His personal popularity, the 
mingled playfulness and melancholy of his effusions, their 
patriotic tone, and the early death of the promising min- 
strel,—all tend to hallow and endear his memory. It is 
several years since the volume of his pieces, issued in his 
life-time, has been out of print. The edition published 
with Mr. Whittier’s memoir, afier the poet’s decease, was 
very limited, and a large portion of it was destroyed by fire. 
It was also quite incorrect, and was shabbily executed. 
There was then, it seems, ample reason for the appearance 
of the present volume. We have examined it with care, 
and can assure our readers that the casket is, in every re- 
spect, worthy of the jewels it enshrines. For this beauti- 
ful volume, the public are indebted to the ardent interest 
with which the publisher cherishes the memory of Brainard. 
He has long wished to see something like justice done to 
the poet; and to this end, has labored to bring together a 
perfectly authentic and correct edition of his writings. 
This he has at length succeeded in doing; and the lovers 
of American poetry have now another handsome and charm- 
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ing volume, to place beside those of Bryant and Percival, | 


Longfellow and Drake. We have refreshed our memories 
with Brainard’s verses ; and we experienced no little grati- 
fication in so doing. There is a simplicity, a tenderness 


and a truth about his poetry, which explain the warm at-| nopsis of the reasoning contained in this able defence. 


tachment he ever inspired. Many of his descriptions are | 


remarkably American; his themes are generally national, | and faithful, because traced in the series of those works 


or founded on personal experience. Sometimes he is 
quaint and playful; sometimes, graphic and earnest; and 
not infrequently, touching and pathetic. His muse is gen- 
uine, not tricked out for parade, but fresh with the hues of | 
his own soul. Now and then there is a touch which indi- | 


cates to what a height time and larger experience might | plete, but not before it had indicated its beneficent workings.” 
have led him. For instance, in his lines on the Connecti- | 


cut river, he says 


The promontories love thee—and for this 
Turn their rough cheeks and stay thee for a kiss. 

* * * * * * 
When the fresh morning wakes him from his dream, 
And daylight smiles on rock and slope and stream, 
Are not glossy curls and sunny eyes, 

As brightly lit and bluer than thy skies ; 
Voices as gentle as the echoed call, 
And sweeter than the softened waterfall 
That smiles and dimples in its whispering spray, 
Leaping in sportive innocence away :— 
And lovely forms as graceful and as gay 
As wild-brier budding in an April day ; 
How like the leaves—the fragrant leaves it bears, 
Their sinless purposes and simple cares. 

Stream of my sleeping Fathers! when the sound 
Of coming war echoed thy hills around, 
How did thy sons start forth from every glade, 
Snatching the musket where they left the spade ! 
How did their mothers urge them to the fight, 
Their sisters tell them to defend the right! 
How bravely did they stand, how nobly fall, 
The earth their coffin, and the turf their pall ! 


And again, in that sad but sweet lyric “To the Dead :” 


How many now are dead to me 
That live to others yet! 
How many are alive to me 
Who crumble in their graves, nor see 
That sick’ning, sinking look which we 
Till dead can ne’er forget. 


In speaking of that “silent, moonlight march to Bunker 
Hill,” he says finely of that noble band—that they went forth 
with a 

“ Spartan step, without their flutes.” 


But we lack space to enumerate beauties. The poems en- 

titled ** The Fall of Niagara,” “‘ Epithalamium,” ‘* Maniac’s 

Song,” “The Sea Gull,” “Indian Summer,” “ Eastern 

End of Long-Island” and many other gems, cannot but 

command the interest of the discerning reader, and awa- 

ken a feeling of sympathy,and admiration for the memory 
of Brainard. 

SPEECH FOR THE DEFENDANT, IN THE PROSECUTION OF 
THE QUEEN v. MOXEN, for the publication of Shelley's 
Works. Delivered in the Court of the Queen’s Bench, 
June 23, 1841, and revised, by T. N. Talfourd, Sergeant- 
at-Law. London: Edward Moxon, Dover-Street; 1841- 
We are surprised that some enterprising publisher, or 

the sagacious editors of the large weekly papers, have not 

reprinted this beautiful production of the author of “lon.” 

We are induced to call the attention of our readers to the 
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the idiniindia between the views advanced by Mr. Tal- 
fourd and those of one of our correspondents, published in 
a number of the Messenger a year before the delivery of 
this address. Our space will not allow us to present a sy. 


** The book presents the entire intellectual history—true 


which were its events, of one of the most extraordinary 
persons ever gifted and doomed to illustrate the nobleness, 

the grandeur, the imperfections, and the progress of human 
genius—whom it pleased God to take from this world while the 
process of harmonising his stupendous powers was yet incom- 


“* Not only are they” (Shelley’s works) “incapable of awa- 
kening any chords of evil in the soul, but they are ineffee- 
tual even to present to it an intelligible heresy.” 

“Are they” (the objectionable passages) * more than a 
tome of chaotic thought not yet subsided into harmony,— 
over which the Spirit of Love has not yet brooded, so as to 
make thein pregnant with life and beauty and joy ?” 

“When it is found that this poem, (Queen Mab,) thus 
containing the doctrine of immortality, is presented with 
the distinct statement that Shelley himself in maturer life 
departed from its offensive dogmas—when it is accompa- 
nied by his own letter, in which he expresses his wish for 
ils suppression—when, therefore, it is not given even as 
containing his deliberate assertions, but only as a feature in 
the development of his intellectual character—surely all sting 
is taken out of the rash and uncertain passages. Ts it not 
antidote enough for the poison of a pretended atheism, that the 
poet who is supposed to deny Deity, finds Deity in all things ?” 

“What, indeed, does the publisher of Shelley’s works 
virtually say, when he thus presents to his readers this re- 
cord of the poet’s life and death? He says—Behold! Here 
is a spectacle which angels might admire and weep over. 
Here is a poet of fancy the most ethereal—feelings the most 
devout—charity the most Christian—enthralled by opinions 
the most cold, hollow and debasing. Here is a youth, en- 
dowed with that sensibility to the beautiful and the grand, 
which peoples his minutes with the perceptions of years— 
who, with a spirit of self-sacrifice which the eldest Christianity 
might exult in, if found in one of its martyrs, is ready to lay 
down that intellectual being, to be lost in loss itself—if by 
annihilation he could multiply the enjoyments and hasten 
the progress of his species ; and yet, with strange wilful- 
ness, rejecting that religion to which m essence he is wn- 
perishably allied. Trace the inspired yet erring youth, 
poem after poem, month after month, year after year—how 
shall you see the icy fetters which encircle his genius gra- 
dually dissolve; the wreaths of mist ascend from his path ; 
and the distance spread out before him peopled with human 
affections, and skirted by angel’s wings. And thus he 
proceeds, with light shining ‘more and more, unto the 
perfect day,’ which he was not permitted to realize in this 
world.” 

“Talk of proofs of Divine existence in the wonders of 
the material universe—there is nothing in any, nor in all, 
compared to the proof which this indicted volume contains.” 

“Shelley fancies himself irreligious, and every where falters 
or trembles into piety.” 

“Tue New Worip.” This literary journal, of which 
we do not speak too highly when we call it the best in the 
United States, has been established but a litthe more than 
two years, and yet it has reached a circulation of which we 
cannot find a parallel in the history of periodical literature. 


| ‘Twenty-Four Thousand copies, weekly, is certainly a mag- 


nificent number. Supposing that two thousand are given 
away to contemporaries, or kepton file for new subscribers, 


speech, partly from the intrinsic value of its arguments and! and computing that each copy has five readers, (rather be- 
the rhetorical elegance of its style, and partly because of neath than above the fact,) “The New World” can boast 
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One Hundred and Ten Thousand readers! What a vehicle 
for the dissemination of instruction, entertainment and in- 
formation! How powerful an engine with which to direct 
public opinion! The criticisms of so widely-disseminated 
a journal would be extremely effective, even were they not 
characterized by talent, tact and discrimination. As they 
are thus characterized, it is not perhaps too much to say 
that it lies within the power of the Editor to make or mar 
the fortune of any new work. That Editor is our true 
friend and valued correspondent, Park BEeNJamiIN. His 
name has been long a terror to evil-doers in literature ; he 
has commented with a caustic, but, as we believe, a just 
severity, and it is to be regretted that there are not more 
critics tike him in our country. Their strictures could not 
fail to be productive of real benefit. Mr. Benjamin, how- 
ever, is, in spite of what his enemies say, much more in- 
clined to leniency than to harshness. As has already been 
observed concerning him, “ his attacks are directed against 
the powerful, never against the powerless.” When a work 
possesses real merits, no one more freely or generously 
points them out. We believe him to be utterly destitute of 
envy, for he is most liberal in his praises of those, whose 
rank in authorship is similar to hisown. Of his genius as 
a poet, it is not requisite for us to speak ; since the readers 
of the Messenger have had ample opportunity to judge for 
themselves. 

The New World, under Mr. Benjamin’s guardianship, 
has acquired a wide and well-won reputation. Besides 
many able articles on literary and kindred topics, it has 
contained many elevated and able political dissertations, 
written in a lofty spirit of candor and truth. Its indepen- 
dence has been strictly preserved ; and, although it has 
sometimes been accused of leaning alternately to Whigism 
and to Democracy, it is not amenable to any serious charge 
of partizanship. 


To the general reader, fond of light, popular and elegant | 


writing, The New World has undoubtedly presented its 
greatest attraction, in hgving published with wonderful 
celerity the newest productions of Dickens, Bulwer, 
Knowles, Moore, and other favorite British novelists, poets 
and dramatists. We do not marvel at this; for the great 
mass of reading presented in this single newspaper, for the 
sum of three dollars a year, could not be procured in its 
original shape, for three hundred. 

We learn from a recently published prospectus, that the 
new voluine of the Quarto Edition (by far the best) com- 
mences at this time. It is our sincere advice to our friends 
that they subscribe without delay. They will find the pa- 
per all that we have described—and more; for it now oc- 
curs to us to mention, that, to other reasons for taking The 
New World, may be added that of its having a singularly 
excellent corps of Foreign Correspondents. Three gen- 
tlemen, of distinction and ability, who are now abroad, are, 
we are told, permanently engaged to contribute to its am- 
ple pages. Our readers cannot fail to recollect Brantz 
Mayer, of Baltimore—an author of exquisite wit and fanry, 
whose talents have received the finest polish of cultivation. 
Mr. Mayer is at present living in the city of Mexico, as 
United States Secretary of Legation. He will send fre- 
quent letters to Mr. Benjamin, descriptive of events as they 
transpire, (now uncommonly interesting in consequence of 
the movements of Santa Anna,) as well as of the country— 
its monuments, and all other objects of curiosity. Draw- 
ings of the latter are to be made by Mr. Mayer, which will 
be engraved similarly, we presume, to those in Stephens’s 
great work on Central America, and be published in “ The 
New World.” 

The names of the other permanent correspondents are 
Donald MacLeod, Esq., a native Virginian, attached to the 
American Embassy in London, and Francis J. Grund, U. 8. 
Consul at Bremen. By these eminent writers all that is 
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interesting from Great Britain and continental Europe will 
be regularly transmitted. 

Although this notice is somewhat extended, we could say 
many more things in favor of our favorite weekly periodi- 
cal ; but we surely have said enough to convey its just es- 
timation to our readers. 


MorTHerWELL’s Poems. William D. Ticknor of Bos- 
ton, has just published a very handsome edition of Mother- 
well’s Poems. The volume corresponds in size and ap- 
pearance with the ** Rejected Addresses” and ‘ Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater,” issued by the same house. 
Motherwell was a young Scotchman of great promise, who 
died at an early age, soon after giving to the world this me- 
mento of his mind and feelings. He was a student of 
Norse poetry—and in the volume before us, are several 
specimens of that wild, heroic song. One or two of his 
Scottish effusions are tinged with the pathetic melody that 
has so widely endeared the muse of Burns. There is a 
simplicity and truth of sentiment abounding in this little 
work, which cannot fail to win for it the favorable regard 
of all readers of poetic taste. 


CuRIsToPHER Nortu. Cary & Hart, of Philadelphia, 
have just issued, in three neat duodecimo volumes, a se- 
lection from the fugitive writings of John Wilson. This 
admirable author is universally known as the able Editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, which he has conducted with 
marvellous spirit, for many years, under the name of 
Christopher North. His fine critical taste, warm literary 
sympathy, and hearty freedom of style and feeling, have 
rendered him a great favorite in the republic of letters. 
The enterprising firm, to whom we are indebted for these 
volumes, could not have presented to the public a more de- 
sirable collection of Miscellanies. They embrace sketches 
of natural scenery, domestic incident, poetical criticism ; 
every variety, in short, of intellectual entertainment and 
instruction. 


SKETCHES FROM A STUDENT’s Winpow. Such is the 
title of a splendid duodecimo volume published by W. D. 
Ticknor of Boston. It is a select compendium of the 
belle-lettres productions of S. G. Goodrich, Esq. Ina re- 
cent number of the Messenger, we treated at length of this 
gentleman's claims as a writer for the young. His present 
work will convince the most fastidious that he understands 
not only how to “teach the young idea how to shoot,” but 
also the process, both in verse and prose, to charm and 
cheer those of adult years and fastidious taste. 

Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe. By a Lady of 
Virginia. 

We have not had time to finish the perusal of this inter- 
esting production of one of our fair countrywomen,—but 
we hope to present something like an extended sketch of it 
in our next. In the mean time, we know enough to recom- 
mend it warmly to our readers. We understand the profits 
are to be applied to the excetlent purpose of erecting a 
House of Divine Worship. 


WiLp WEsTERN Scenes: A Narrative of Adventures in 
the Wilderness, Forty Years Ago. No. l. By J. B. 
Jones. N. York: 8. Colman. Baltimore: N. Hickman. 
This is a neat pamphlet of forty-four pages, containing 

some very graphic and amusing sketches of hunting ad- 

ventures, conflicts with the savages, &c. Daniel Boone, 
the American pioneer, figures to advantage in this work, 
and if it be carried on with the spirit in which it is con- 
ceived, we doubt not it will be very successful. The au- 
thor is favorably known as the recent Editor of the Balti- 





more Saturday Visiter, and the present Editor of the Madi- 
sonian. 





